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All  Round  the  Horizon. 

If,  M  the  old  JewB  believed,  aucceae  in  war 
waa  a  aign  of  the  Divine  protection,  we  may 
claim  to  have  the  favor  of  Heaven,  aa  in  three 
months  we  have  had  three  victoriea- and  vie 
toriea  ao  signal  and  au  aweeping,  that  it  ia 
bard  to  find  anything  more  notable  in  hiatory. 
The  two  naval  victoriea— that  at  Manila  and  the 
deatruction  of  the  fleet  of  Oervera— have  abao- 
lutely  no  precedent,  in  which  two  formidable 
fleeta  were  not  only  defeated  but  annihilated — 
not  leaving  even  a  wreck  behind— in  the  first 
without  the  lose  of  a  single  life,  and  in  the  second 
with  but  one  I  We  do  not  recall  anything  like 
thia  in  all  naval  history.  Nelaon  at  Trafalgar 
destroyed  the  combined  fleeta  of  France  and 
Spain,  but  it  was  not  without  great  lose  to  bim- 
aelf.  These  two  victoriea  have  placed  the  Ameri¬ 
can  navy  in  the  very  front  rank  among  the  navies 
of  all  countries.  Of  course  our  navy  is  not  by  any 
meana  so  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  in 
quality— ahip  for  ahip  and  man  for  man— it 
baa  no  superior  in  the  world. 

Such  Bucceaa  on  the  sea  haa  now  been  followed 
by  a  victory  oa  the  land,  in  the  capture  of 
the  city  of  Santiago,  with  all  its  advan¬ 
tages  of  position,  with  old  caatlea  crowning  the 
heights,  and  supported  by  a  formidable  fleet, 
a  combination  of  power  that  threatened  to  de¬ 
stroy  ua.  First  of  a'l,  it  waa  no  small  task  to 
reach  the  foe,  who  waa  not  near  at  hand,  but 
aeven  or  eight  hundred  miles  away  at  the  other 
end  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  To  this  distant 
point  of  action  bad  to  be  transported  an  army 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  with  all  the  implementa 
of  war,  and  landed  on  the  beach,  where  there 
wae  hardly  room  to  stand,  or  to  form  in  mil¬ 
itary  order,  and  then  have  to  march  through  a 
dense  forest,  now  plunging  into  a  vamps,  and  now 
climbing  over  rugged  heights,  with  an  enemy 
concealed  in  the  forest,  and  firing  upon  them 
from  behind  rocks  and  trees— in  a  tropical  heat 
ao  intense  that  asldiera  threw  away  their  accou- 
trementa,  and  tramped  on  half  naked  t  Such 
were  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  march,  at 
the  end  of  which  our  aoldiers  found  themaelvea  in 
front  of  a  fortified  city,  occupied  by  an  army 

aa  large  as  their  oan  I  , 

— 

One  of  the  brilliant  events  in  the  hiatory  of 
Napoleon  waa  the  crossing  of  the  Great  Saint 
Bernard,  in  which  be  climbed  over  mountain 
heights,  aometimea  with  a  hundred  men  har¬ 
nessed  to  a  single  cannon  I  But  it  was  easier 
to  drag  the  guns  over  the  snows  than  for  our 
troops  to  drag  them  through  forests  and  swamps  I 
Besides  Napoleon  was  not  harassed  by  an  enemy 
on  the  march.  Not  a  hostile  gun  waa  fired,  till 
his  whole  army  had  crossed  the  Alps  and  come 
down  on  the  broad  and  open  plains  of  Italy, 
where  he  gained  the  victory  of  Marengo. 

The  incidents  of  ihe  siege  of  Santiago  are 
familiar  to  our  readers:  the  camping  in  quasmires 
BO  deep  that  at  times  men  and  horses  were 
almost  swimming  in  water,  while  the  clouds  were 


pouring  down  torrents  from  above.  And  when 
it  came  to  attacking  the  enemy,  they  were  found, 
not  drawn  up  in  lines  in  the  open  field,  but  con¬ 
cealed  in  trenches,  or  in  block  houses,  or  in  larger 
fortresses. 

But  for  all  thia  no  *’Uld  Guard"  ever  faced  a 
foe  with  more  determinatioD  than  our  "Young 
Guard,"  who  did  not  turn  back  but  pressed  for¬ 
ward,  nearer  and  nearer— while  behind  the  heavy 
artillery  came  lumbering  sLwIy  along,  till  the 
whole  range  of  hills  around  Sintiagj  was  bris¬ 
tling  with  siege  guns,  and  the  city  tbreatene 
with  bombardment  I 

The  Spaniards,  to  do  them  justice,  were  not 
wanting  in  courage  They  were  not  raw  militia 
but  regular  troops  from  the  armies  of  Spain. 
Nor  did  the  Commander  surrender  till  he  saw 
that  a  continued  conteat  would  be,  not  only  the 
capture  of  bis  city,  bu  t  the  destruction  of  his  army. 
Thusdriven  to  the  wall  there  was  ro dishonor  in 
surrender;  indeed  it  was  not  yielded  until  it  waa 
accepted  by  the  home  government,  after  the  sit¬ 
uation  had  been  telegraphed  to  Madrid,  and  the 
Queen  and  her  advisers  knew  the  terrible  ex¬ 
tremities.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  they  gave 
the  royal  assent  to  the  inevitable  I  Thus  it  was 
truly  in  the  last  ditch  that  the  Spanish  forces 
laid  down  their  arms  I 

The  surrender  had  one  condition  seldom  ac¬ 
corded.  It  was  agreed  that  the  United  States 
should  transport  the  whole  Spanish  army  back 
to  their  native  shores  !  This  was  a  novel  con- 
cecsion.  and  some  thought  at  first  that  it  waa  a 
magnani.mity  that  was  not  called  for,  and  not 
quite  in  the  line  of  war.  But  the  more  we 
think  of  it,  the  more  it  seems  not  only  a  gen¬ 
erous  concession,  but  a  wise  policy.  If  the  army 
had  been  kept  here  as  prisoners,  they  would  have 
had  to  be  supported  and  fed,  and  under  military 
watch  and  care,  with  always  a  possibility  that  by 
some  turn  of  war  they  might  be  liberated,  in  which 
case  they  might  prove  a  very  dangerous  element. 
So  wisdom  and  policy  vent  hand  in  band  with 
a  noble  generosity. 

And  now  the  Spaniards  will  be  transported 
to  their  native  country,  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
they  will  be  received  by  their  countrymen,  nut 
with  cries  of  shame,  but  with  due  respect  for 
their  courage  and  endurance.  And  perchance 
the  returnel  soldiers,  having  Irarned  a  lesson 
themsalves.  may  teach  their  countrymen  that  the 
"Yankees"  whom  they  bad  hitherto  professed  to 
despise,  were  not  only  the  bravest,  but  the  meet 
generous  of  enemies. 

But  perhaps  before  these  disarmed  Span  ards 
are  landed  on  their  native  soil,  their  country¬ 
men  may  bare  another  "eye  opener"  in  the 
appearance  of  an  American  Armada  on  the  Span 
isb  coasts.  If  Watson’s  squadron  should  make 
straight  for  Cadiz,  and  be  met  by  ihe  Spanish 
ships  before  they  enter  the  harbor,  it  would  not 
be  strange  if  the  battle  should  be  fought  over 
the  waters  of  Trafalgar  I  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  were  for 
months  lying  in  this  very  harbor,  not  daring  lo 
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put  to  MU  for  fear  of  Nelaoo  who,  with  the  Bhig 
lieh  fleet,  wm  watcbiog  for  them  in  ■  port  on  the 
ooest  of  Portugal.  It  would  be  oue  of  the 
Btnsge  recurreoces,  in  which  hiatory  repeats 
itself,  if  the  Spanish  fleet,  coming  out  to  face  a 
new  assailant,  should  meet  the  same  fate  and  in 
the  same  watera,  as  they  did  ninety  years  ago. 
Then  they  put  their  strength  not  only  in  fleets 
and  guns,  but  in  Divine  protection,  baptising 
their  ships  with  sacred  names  I  But  they  found 
that  the  protection  of  the  higher  powers  did  not 
save  them,  and  now  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
ghosts  of  their  dead  heroes,  sleeping  peacefully  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  would  be  waked  from  their 
aleep  of  nearly  a  century  at  finding  themselves 
intruded  upon — as  if  the  deep,  deep  sea  would 
moan  in  its  lowest  depths  if  the  wrecks  of  mod 
em  warfare  ahould  settle  down  in  that  ghoatly 
realm  where  the  bones  of  *'The  Immaculate 
Conception”  ahould  find  a  last  resting  place 
beside  the  Trinidad  Santissima  (the  Most  Holy 
Trinity)  ! 


But  more  probably  the  “objective  point”  of 
our  Amwican  fleet  would  be  the  Spanish  fleet  of 
Camara  returning  from  its  useless  voyage  to 
Elgypt.  Should  the  two  meet  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fleet 
of  Camara  would  follow  that  of  Cervera.  If 
auch  were  to  be  ita  fate,  Spain  would  be  left 
almost  without  a  ahip  of  war  floating  her  flag, 
the  most  pswerleas  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Then — and  it  may  be  not  till  then— that  Spain 
will  learn  wisdom  from  despair' ! 


But  in  the  midst  of  all  our  triumphs  let  us 
not  forget  the  honca  and  the  wisdom  of  dealing 
gently  with  a  fallen  enemy.  It  ahould  not  be 
our  ambition  to  humiliate  Spain.  I  cannot 
forget  that,  with  all  the  pride  of  the  Spaniard, 
there  is  in  him  a  side  of  gentleness  and  affec¬ 
tion.  Who  can  read  without  emotion  of  the  old 
Spaniah  captain  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
parting  from  his  crew  (as  the  officers  of  high  rank 
were  to  be  removed  to  the  Naval  Academy  at  An¬ 
napolis),  how  he  passed  alorg  the  lines  of  his 
men,  not  merely  bowing  to  them  or  even  shaking 
them  by  the  hand,  but  putting  bis  arm  around 
every  poor  sailor  and  kissing  him  on  the  cheek  I 


Our  object  should  not  be  to  injure  Spain,  but 
to  neon  truct  our  relations  so  that  we  can  live  in 
harmony.  As  I  have  said  again  and  again,  to  strip 
Spain  of  her  foreign  dependencies  does  not  in¬ 
volve  her  ruin.  On  the  contrary,  I  believd  that  it 
will  be  her  greatest  blessing,  for  ai  present  they 
are  but  so  many  millstones  around  her  neck  I 
They  compel  her  to  keep  up  an  army  and  navy 
far  beyond  her  strength,  which  keeps  her  always 
impoverished  and  weak.  If  ahe  could  once  learn 
the  wholesome  lesson  of  poverty,  to  adapt  her 
ambitions  to  her  resources,  she  might  enter  on 
the  new  century  that  is  soon  to  open,  with  an 
outlook  for  a  prosperity  that  she  has  not  enjoyed 
since  the  discovery  of  America,  which  was  at 
once  her  glory  and  bar  ruin,  as  it  presented  the 
temptation  to  a  long  crusade  of  cruelty  and  ra 
^aeity  which  has  been  (be  cause  of  her  present 
waakcess  and  decay.  Happy  are  those — whether 
individuals  or  Statss— who  Isani  the  lessons  of 
adversity  I  H.  M.  F. 


The  Rev.  William  M.  Kincaid,  late  of  the 
Andrew  Presbytarian  Church,  Minneapolia,  is 
reasiving  congratulations  all  around;  this  in 
view  of  the  grand  fact  that  the  influential 
Union  Congregational  Church  of  Honolulu, 
whose  call  he  sometime  since  aooepted,  is  now 
no  longer  on  alien  soil,  but  on  that  already  ac 
counted  an  integral  portion  of  the  great  Repub¬ 
lic.  His  new  parish,  though  full  five  thoucand 
Bites  distant  from  his  present  one,  is  yet  not 
away  from  hoBS ;  the  starry  banner  will  soon 
float  there  as  here. 


AMERICANISM  TER8U8  1MPERI4LISM. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Cook— who  is  recovering  his 
health  and  whose  stalwart  pen  is  as  vigorous 
as  ever — writes  me  this  week  a  strong  protest 
against  the  plausible  but  perilous  doctrine  of 
imperuUitm,  He  says,  “Our  commercial  and 
moral  imperialism — present  and  future — I  greatly 
rejoice  in ;  but  I  am  not  anxious  to  ree  our 
nation  struggle  in  both  bemispberee  for  military 
imperialism.  Tropical  provinces  in  distant  teas 
would  cost  us  more  tban^tbey  aould  pay,  and 
be  in  many  ways,  thorns  in  our  side.  The  can 
cer  of  caste  clings  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  all 
around  the  globe  ”  Mr.  Cook  has  been  a  close 
observer  during  both  of  bis  tours  around  the 
world.  — — 

But  what  is  the  core  idea  of  this  new  doctrine 
of  “imperialism  T”  It  is  that  the  manifest 
duty  and  destiny  of  our  Republic  is  to  acquire 
by  force  of  arms,  and  to  hold  as  our  property 
Cuba,  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rjeo  and  whatever 
other  foreign  territories  we  may  subjugate. 
Stripped  of  all  pious  and  plausible  pretences  it 
simply  means  the  rightfulness  of  foreign  con 
quests,  and  permanent  possession  of  foreign  ter¬ 
ritory;  the  very  doctrine  against  which  our 
President  protested  in  his  last  annual  Message. 
Let  us  apply  the  two  diametrically  opposite  doc¬ 
trines  of  our  traditional  AmericanUm,  and  the 
new  fangled  one  of  Imperialism  to  the  case  of 
Cuba.  We  declared  war — with  all  its  possible 
sacrifioss.ahd  terrible  sufferings— for  the  single 
legitimate  and  noble  purpose  of  delivering  the ! 
people  of  Cuba  from  the  cruel  and  mischievous 
domination  of  Spain.  Lest  we  should  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  selfish  lust  of  territory  our  Qovernment 
made  the  following  solemn  declaration  to  the 
world : 

“The  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  dis¬ 
position  or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty, 
jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  ialand,  except 
for  the  pacification  thereof,  and  assures  its 
determination,  when  that  ia  accomplished,  to 
leave  the  government  and  control  of  the  island 
to  ita  people.” 

To  that  solemn  declaration  the  civilized  world 
can  bold  us  just  as  righteously  as  we  can  hold 
our  Qovernment  to  the  payment  of  its  Treasury 
notes.  And  one  reason  why  this  Republic  can 
be  held  to  thia  declaration  ia  that  it  contains 
XYm  fundamental  principle  on  which  our  nation 
is  founded — the  principle  of  self-government. 
For  thai  our  fathers  fouaht  the  war  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  and  embodied  it  in  the  immortal  document 
issued  on  July  4th,  1776.  If  Spain  is  compelled 
by  our  heroic  soldiers  and  sailors  to  loser  her 
detestable  flag,  (as  we  trust  ahe  soon  will  be, ) 
we  have  no  more  moral  right  to  claim  permanent 
possession  of  that  ialand  and  to  compel  ita  in 
habitants  to  accept  our  rule  than  we  have  to 
force  our  authority  to  day  over  the  island  of 
Bermuda  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  All  that 
we  can  honorably  do  is  to  maintain  our  military 
authority  until  the  people  of  Cuba  can  fairly 
make  their  decision.  Military  subjugation  of 
that  people  would  not  only  belie  our  fundamental 
“Declaration  of  Independence,  ”  but  would  make 
the  very  name  of  Republicanism  a  stench  in  the 
nostrils  of  the  civilized  world.  Such  a  deed  of 
colossal  national  hypocrisy  by  a  professedly 
Christian  people  would  work  more  barm  than  all 
our  missionaries  have  done  good  during  the  laat 
fifty  years.  We  may  aacrifloe  our  sons,  but  Qod 
save  us  from  sacrificing  our  character  ! 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  un-American  idea 
of  Imperialism  is  applied  to  Cuba.  Then  we 
moat  hold  it  permanently  either  as  a  province 
under  military  control,  or  as  a  territory,  or  as 
an  organic  State  in  our  Union.  Permanent 
military  jurisdiction  of  foreign  peoples  is  not 
only  abhorrent  to  American  democracy,  but 
would  involve  enormous  cost  and  perpetual 
trooblea.  It  unmld  not  pay.  According  to  our 
theory  of  a  “territory,”  it  ia  ooly  a  tutelage  in 


preparation  for  becoming  a  State.  Already  the 
“imperialists”  are  beginning  to  shout  for  an 
early  admission  of  Cuba  into  State-hood,  al¬ 
though  nineteen-twentieths  of  its  population 
cannot  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  know  no 
more  about  our  constitution  than  a  horse  knows 
about  astronomy.  As  soon  as  the  war  is  over, 
our  Government  will  be  put  to  a  tremendous 
strain,  and  if  the  masses  of  our  people  become 
infected  with  the  imperialistic  mania,  then  we 
may  be  rushed  by  popular  clamor  into  a  policy 
that  will  work  a  mischief  to  our  Union  that 
will  more  than  counter- balance  any  good  that 
we  can  do  to  Cuba  or  to  Porto  Rico. 

As  to  the  Philippine  Islands  with  their  mon¬ 
grel  hordes  of  half-civilized  and  barbarians,  im¬ 
perialism  cuts  the  troublesome  knot  by  demand¬ 
ing  their  permanent  possession  by  right  of  con¬ 
quest,  It  is  claimed  that  the  gallant  Dewey’s 
guns  shattered  forever  the  “Monroe  doctrine” 
and  Washington’s  Farewell  Address;  and  some 
sanguine  brethren  already  hear  in  them  the  first 
notes  of  the  conversion  of  those  islands  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  I  Why  stop  there  then  T  Why  not  carry 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  all  over  the  Pacific 
by  shot  and  shell  f  If  my  readers  will  study  the 
recent  powerful  utterances  of  Senator  Hoar  in 
regard  to  the  diplomatic  difficulties  which  we 
must  inevitably  encounter  by  a  permanent  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Philippines,  they  will  get  their 
eyes  opened  to  some  of  the  perils  of  imperialism. 

Let  our  people  all  distinctly  understand  that 
imperialism  necessitates  an  enormous  standing 
army  after  the  fashion  of  Germany,  and  an 
enormous  navy  with  ita  heavy  taxation  on  the 
labor  of  our  people.  Worst  of  all,  it  changes  the 
whole  character  of  our  hitherto  peace  loving 
nation  and  it  enthrones  militarism  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  and  dominant  principle  !  Disguise  it  as 
they  may,  and  blink  it  as  they  may,  that  ia  the 
cataract  towards  which  ^e  rapids  of  thia  new 
imperialistic  mania  ajw  rushing  us  !  One  of  the 
ablest  imperialists  exclaimed  the  other  day, 
“our  American  republic  ia  casting  off  ita  sa  ad¬ 
dling  clothes  of  babyhood,  and  already  stands  up 
as  an  international  giant  "armed  cap  a  pie 
There  are  some  of  us  who  have  supposed  that 
the  mission  of  our  beloved  land  was  to  woik  out 
the  great  vital  problem  of  intelligent  republican 
self-government  before  the  world,  and  that  we 
are  by  no  means  a  “baby”  at  the  business  of 
instructing  the  old  monarchies  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  To  follow  in  their  old  beaten  track  of 
governing  by  the  sword  has  not  been  the  noble 
and  sublime  purpose  of  the  Republic  of  Wash¬ 
ing' on  and  Lincoln — the  Republic  whi  h  basea 
its  life  on  the  bed-rock  of  popular  intelligence, 
peaceful  industry  and  Christian  conscience.  We 
have  too  many  tremendous  problems  to  settle 
here  at  home  without  having  the  people's  atten¬ 
tion  (and  that  of  the  churches  alto)  all  absorbed 
by  vexing  and  distracting  perplexities  over  for¬ 
eign  poesessions. 

There  is  a  vast  deal  of  vague  and  sonorous 
eloquence  abroad  in  regard  to  our  country’s  be¬ 
coming  “all  of  a  sudden”  one  of  the  half  dozen 
“mighty  powers  of  tte  world.”  Pin  these 
sanguine  imperialists  down  and  they  will  admit 
that  it  means  the  immense  expansion  of  territory 
by  the  force  of  arms;  it  does  not  mean  health¬ 
ful  growth;  it  means  conquest.  f 

We  have  not  yet  vanquished  wretched  old 
Spain  in  Cuba,  or  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines; 
the  bitter  fight  is  still  on,  and  Chri^Jlin  patriots 
are  praying  that  the  valor  of  our  heroes  may 
speedily  bring  honorable  peace.  Then  my  fer¬ 
vent  prayer,  for  one,  in  that  the  difficult  and 
vital  problems  to  be  settled  by  our  Government 
may  be  aettted  accewding  to  the  principles  of 
true,  pure,  well-tried  Americanism  and  not 
according  to  the  ambitiona,  vain  glorious  and 
pwilous  policy  of  Imperialism.  That  new  word 
“imperial”  sounds  quite  too  much  like  empire 
and  emperor  to  be  fostered  by  the  citizens  of 
a  peace  loving  Ohristian  republic. 
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GOD’S  HAND  IN  THE  WAR. 

8«rmoB  Preached  by  Cbaplain  Boswell  Baodall 
Hom,  U.  8>  N.,  OB  Board  the  U.  S>  Battleship 
“IOWA,”  In  Gnantanomo  Bay,  Cnha,  Joly  10, 
1808,  the  Sabbath  Following  the  Naral  Battle 
of  Santlaco. 

*  *  Oh,  aing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  eong ;  for  He 
hath  done  marvellous  things:  His  right 
hand  and  His  holy  arm  hath  gotten  Him 
the  vicfory.  Pealm  98:  1 

The  second  article  for  the  “Government  of 
the  United  States  Navy, “  ia  as  follows:  “The 
commanders  of  veesels  and  naval  stations  to 
which  Chaplains  are  attached  shall  cause  divine 
service  to  be  performed  on  Sunday,  whenever  the 
weather  and  other  circumstances  allow  it  to  be 
done;  and  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to  all 
officers,  seamen,  and  others  in  the  naval  service 
diligently  to  attend  at  every  performance  of 
the  worship  of  Almighty  Qod.“ 

Last  Sunday,  the  3d  of  July,  no  divine  ser¬ 
vice  was  held  on  this  battleship.  The  weather 
was  favorable,  but  “other  circumstancea”  for¬ 
bade.  Our  usual  hour  for  worshiping  God 
found  us  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  effective  naval  engagements  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  our  country.  The  voice  of  prayer  and 
the  singing  of  praise  gave  place  to  the  roar  of 
our  deadly  guns  and  the  various  other  activities 
attending  a  bloody  conflict.  However  long  we 
may  live,  we  shall  never  forget  the  events  of 
that  day  I  The  sudden  call  to  general  quartern ; 
the  cries  passing  with  lightning  rapidity  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  that  the  Spanish  ships  were 
leaving  the  harbor ;  the  orderly  rallying  of  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  at  their  respective  stations;  the 
rattle  of  the  cbaina  hoisting  our  ammunition ; 
the  roar  of  our  guns  from  the  turrets  and 
secondary  batteries ;  the  whistling  of  the  enemy's 
shot  flying  over  our  decks;  the  crashing  of  our 
shells  through  and  upon  the  ships  of  our  foe; 
the  sinking  of  the  Spanish  torpedo  boats,  the 
beaching  and  burning  of  their  war  veesels ;  the 
lowering  of  their  flags  in  token  of  surrender ;  the 
rescue  by  our  men  of  the  Viacaya’s  officers  and 
crew ;  their  arrival  on  this  ship — many  of  them 
naked  and  the  blood  streaming  from  their 
ghastly  wounds  and  gory  stumps— the  surrender 
of  his  sword  by  Captain  Eulate  of  the  Vizcaya 
to  Captain  Evans  and  bis  declining  to  receive 
it — all  these  and  many  other  thrilling  incidents 
have  stamped  an  indelible  picture  upon  our 
minds  which  memory  will  ever  retain. 

But,  comrades,  there  is  eometbing  else  which, 
as  officers  and  men  in  the  naval  service  of  a 
Christian  land,  we  should  never  forget,  and 
that  is  that  it  was  the  “right  hand”  and  the 
“holy  arm”  of  Almighty  God  that  gave  us  this 
marvellous  victory.  The  whole  history  of  the 
world,  with  all  of  its  vicissitudes,  whether  in 
war  or  in  peace,  is  but  the  unfolding  of  God's 
plans  for  the  government  of  the  universe. 
Events  do  not  come  to  pass  through  bl  nd  chance 
or  accident.  There  is  an  intelligent  purpose 
that  marks  all  the  events  of  history,  and  guides 
the  destinies  of  the  human  race.  “Man  pro 
poses,  but  God  diapoess,”  and  “He  doeth  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hie  will  in  the  army  of  Heaven,  and 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  none 
can  stay  His  hand.  ”  It  may  not  always  be  pos 
sible  for  us  to  comprehend  why  certain  events 
or  circles  of  events  transpire,  but  if  we  believe 
in  the  existence  of  God,  as  all  sane  men  must, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  Divine 
intelligence  and  will  underly  Divine  government. 
And  so  it  is  that  the  years  and  decades  and  cen- 
tuiies  roll  on,  giving  continuous  expression  to 
God’s  designs  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 
And  while  all  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  in 
the  accomplishment  of  Uia'wiee  purposes,  God 
employs  human  instrumentalities.  We  are  often 
but  the  means  used  for  the  accomplishment  of 
Divine  ends.  The  Almighty  can  work  without 
us,  but  in  the  exercise  of  His  superior  wisdom 
He  frequently  prefers  to  work  through  ns. 


And  this  applies. not  only  to  individuals;  it  ia 
equally  true  of  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  which, 
through  His  directive  power,  accompliah  His 
sovereign  will.  They  may  be  guided  by  Him  to 
reward  the^  right  and  punish  the  wrong— to 
carry  to  others  the  blessings  of  peace,  or  to 
wield  against  them  the  engines  of  war. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  God’s  hand  in  the  war  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged.  We  may  not  understand  all  of 
His  purposes  in  allowing  such  a  conflict  as  this 
to  be  waged  between  Christian  nations  in  these 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  it 
would  seem  that  He  has  permitted  us  to  recog¬ 
nise  some  of  those  purposes.  For  one.  I  flrmly 
believe  that  God  intended  the  great  Republic  of 
the  West  to  be  His  instrument  to  punish  the 
Spanish  nation  for  the  crimes  committed  in  her 
name  on  the  soil  of  the  Western  world.  Spain 
once  practically  owned  and  controlled  most  of 
this  continent  and  its  adjacent  islands.  Through 
governmental  mismanagement  and  official  op¬ 
pression  and  cruelty,  extending  through  more 
than  four  centuries,  she  has  steadily  been  loeing 
her  grasp.  For  prudential  and  other  reasons 
she  yielded  Florida  and  her  vast  possessions 
West  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  through  the 
revolt  of  her  subjects  she  lost  her  sovereignty  in 
South  America  and  Mexico.  Nothing  now  re¬ 
mains  to  her  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  the 
islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  flat  of  the  American  people  will 
be  obeyed  that  the  Spanish  flag  shall  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  wave  over  a  single  foot  of  Amer¬ 
ican  soil.  This  is  no  war  of  aggression  nor  for 
the  acquisition  of  territory.  It  is  a  conflict  con¬ 
ceived  and  prosecuted  in  behalf  of  suffering 
humanity,  and  a  just  and  self  respecting  rebuke 
to  a  nation  whose  hostile  attitude  made  possible 
the  treacherous  destruction  of  the  “Maine.” 
The  American  people  declined  to  tolerate  another 
Armenia  within  lees  than  a  hundred  miles  of 
our  own  shores.  Human  butchery,  enforced 
starvation,  and,  in  many  instances,  agonizing 
physical  torture— these  are  things  against  which 
every  instinct  of  humanity  in  our  country  cried 
aloud  in  violent  protest.  Our  countrymen  could 
not  be  true  to  themselves  by  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  cries  that  reached  us  from  the  very  portals 
of  the  grave.  Uur  honored  Chief  Magistrate 
employed  all  the  available  means  that  diplomacy 
offered  to  accompliah  the  will  of  our  people 
through  peaceful  channels.  No  President  was 
ever  more  faithful  to  his  trust  than  was  ours 
during  those  trying  days.  No  Statesman  ever 
struggled  for  honorable  peace  more  valiantly 
than  he.  He  realized  the  awful  responsibilities 
and  terrible  sufferings  which  would  attend  an 
appeal  to  arms,  and,  without  shrinking  or  hesi¬ 
tation,  he  adopted  every  means  consistent  with 
our  national  honor  to  avert  it.  Our  demands 
upon  Spain  were,  as  we  believe,  just  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  such  as  commended  them¬ 
selves  to  the  moral  sentiment  of  all  unprejudiced 
minds  of  whatever  name  or  nationality.  But 
Spain  would  not  yield,  and  ue  could  not.  There 
was  nothing  left  to  do,  and  we  were  plunged 
into  the  stern  realities  of  war.  The  Navy  was 
ready  for  the  conflict.  Our  guns  were  prepared 
to  bellow  and  our  gunners  were  impatient  for 
the  fray.  Dewey  soon  sent  us  his  compliments 
from  Manila  and  now  Sampson  has  responded. 

With  all  reverence  we  conscientions'y  believe 
that  the  voice  of  our  guns  was  the  voice  of  God, 
and  that  the  awful  meseage  uttered  was  in  con 
damnation  of  Spanish  oppression  and  cruelty, 
and  a  punishment  for  crimes  that  have  left  many 
indelible  stains  on  the  pages  of  history.  Com¬ 
rades,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  done  it  1  He 
directed  the  counsels  of  our  well-loved  Admiral, 
He  spoke  through  the  commands  of  our  gallant 
Captain  from  the  conning -tower,  and  He  guided 
the  hands  that  manned  our  guns.  “The  Lord 
hath  appeared  for  us:  the  Lord  hath  covered 
our  heads,  and  made  us  to  stand  in  the  day  of 


battle.  The  Lord  hath  appeared  for  us;  the 
Lord  hath  overthrown  our  enemies,  and  dashed 
in  pieces  those  that  rose  up  against  us.  There¬ 
fore  not  unto  ns,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us:  but  unto 
thy  Name  be  given  the  glory.”  “Oh,  sing  unto 
the  Lord  s  new  song ;  for  He  hath  done  mar¬ 
vellous  things :  His  right  hand  and  His  holy 
arm  hath  gotten  Him  the  victory.” 

But,  comrades,  amid  our  rejoicings  for  victory 
and  our  ascriptions  of  praise  to  Almighty  God 
for  giving  it  to  us,  we  should  not  fail  to  render 
Him  our  profound  gratitude  for  the  preaervan 
tion  of  our  lives  and  our  escape  from  all  physical 
injury.  The  Spanish  ships,  we  were  told  by 
our  prisoners,  were  ordered  to  concentrate  their 
Are  upon  the  “Iowa,”  and  the  escape  of  every 
one  of  our  officers  and  men  from  either  death  or 
injury  seems,  to  human  eyes,  nothing  less  than 
miraculous.  It  ia  officially  estimated  that  the 
enemy’s  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  could  not 
have  been  leas  than  six  hundred,  while  in  our 
whole  squadron  poor  Ellis  of  the  Brooklyn  was 
the  only  man  killed,  ^nd  only  two  were 
wounded.  Thin  disparity  of  loss  stands  unique 
in  the  naval  battles  of  the  world.  Even  when 
we  take  into  full  account,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
terrible  rapidity  of  our  Are  and  our  unerring 
marksmanship,  which  early  in  the  action  drove 
the  Spaniards  from  .their  guns,  and  the  evident 
lack  of  discipline  and  efficiency  on  the  Spanish 
ships  and  their  wretched  marksmanship  on  the 
other,  we  are  atill  unable  to  explain,  from  any 
human  point  of  view,  the  fact  that  not  a  single 
man  on  our  ship  was  either  killed  or  wounded. 
It  certainly  was  not  became  we  were  unhit,  for 
the  enemy’s  shell  struck  us  nine  times,  and  their 
fragments  flew  in  every  direction.  Nor  was  it 
because  of  our  distance  from  the  enemy,  for  the 
“Iowa”  approached  within  very  short  range  of 
the  Spanish  ships.  We  can,  therefore,  only 
believe  that,  in  spite  of  our  sins  and  unworthi¬ 
ness,  the  protecting  arm  of  the  Almighty  was 
stretched  forth  to  shield  us  from  harm. 

If  this  be  not  reason  for  gratitude,  then  I  ask, 
my  comrades,  where  can  we  And  one  ?  It  is  easy 
enough,  in  our  carelessness  and  indifference,  to 
forget  these  things— easy  to  attribute  our  deliv¬ 
erance  to  human  causes— easy  to  magnify  the 
power  of  earthly  counsels ;  but  the  fact  still  re¬ 
mains  as  the  statement  of  Ssripture  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  voice  of  history,  that  “in  Him 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,”  and  that 
“our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  who  made 
heaven  and  earth.”  If  we  would  be  consistent 
Christians  and  worthy  men— loyal  to  our  God 
and  true  to  the  better  instincts  of  our  nature, 
we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  these  truths,  and 
to  act  upon  them.  Gratitude  to  God  in  but  the 
least  of  virtues— nay,  it  is  no  virtue  at  all.  It 
is  only  the  proper  recognition  of  Divine  bless¬ 
ings,  and  is  therefore  merely  the  rendering  of 
a  simple  act  of  justice  to  the  Almighty.  He 
who  is  lacking  in  gratitude  ia  destitute  of  one 
of  the  most  essential  elements  of  true  manhood, 
and  has  no  claim  whatever  upon  the  favor  of  God. 

Let  not  this,  comrades,  be  our  attitude  towards 
Him  who  holds  us  in  the  hollow  of  His  hands, 
but  let  us  praise  Him  for  His  goodness  and 
merciss  through  all  our  lives,  and  especially 
during  the  memorable  Battle  of  Santiago.  Let 
us  seek  His  face  and  favor,  and  render  Him  a 
humble  tribute  of  thanksgiving.  To  do  this  as 
a  mere  matter  of  form  is  nothing  leas  than  mock¬ 
ery.  Only  s  ncerity  is  acceptable  to  Him. 
“The  eacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit;  a 
broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  Thou  wilt 
not  despise.”  The  beat  evidence  we  can  give 
Him  of  our  gratitude  is,  first,  by  confessing  our 
sins,  and  then  b/  fortaking  them.  It  is  by 
doing  the  things  that  He  dmires  and  leaving 
undone  those  that  He  hates.  It  is  by  bringing 
ourselves,  by  His  help,  each  day  of  our  lives, 
nearer  the  standard  of  true  Christian  mac  hood, 
or,  in  the  words  of  Paul,  “till  we  all  come  in 
the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
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the  Son  of  Gk>d,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the 
maasura  of  tiw  atature  of  tba  f ulneea  of  Obriat. '  ’ 
There  ia  one  inoideot  aUending  the  hiatoric 
erenta  of  last  Sunday  which  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning.  I  refer  to  the  generous  and  mag 
nanimoua  treatment  which  waa  extended  by  both 
the  officers  and  crew  of  thia  ahip  to  our  Spanish 
ivisoners  from  the  hour  they  stepped  upon  our 
decks  until  they  left  us  on  the  afterncon  of  the 
following  day.  A  large  portion  of  them,  as  you 
know,  were  reecued  from  drowning  by  the  boats 
^nt  from  this  ship,  and  you  are  well  aware  of 
the  condition  in  which  they  reached  us.  Many 
of  them  were  entirely  naked,  many  others  wore 
but  a  single  garment,  and  but  very  few  were 
completely  dressed.  Nor  can  any  of  us  ever  for 
get  the  ghastly  manner  in  which  a  considerable 
number  of  them  were  wounded.  Their  bloody 
stumps  and  shattered  limbs  presented  a  specta 
cle  such  as  probably  none  of  us,  save  our  Com¬ 
manding  Officer,  bad  ever  witnessed.  You  lifted 
them  as  gently  as  thoush  they  were  your  broth¬ 
ers  instead  of  your  enemies,  and  carried  them  to 
the  sick-bay.  There  they  received  the  moet 
careful  and  skillful  surgical  attention  at  the 
hands  of  our  doctors  and  wer<  watched  over  and 
waited  upon  as  tenderly  as  though  they  were 
attached  to  our  own  ship.  The  men  composing 
the  Spanish  crews  were  so  completely  clothed 
from  our  new  Government  stores  that  when  they 
left  us  they  were  actually  better  clad  than  our 
own  men.  You  gave  them  your  pipes  and 
tobacco,  and  performed  for  them  so  many  other 
generous  acts  that  their  confidence  of  rafety  was 
restored,  and  they  were  convinced  that  their 
expectations  of  immediate  execution  were  not  to 
be  realized.  In  like  manner  their  commissioned 
officers  were  treated  with  the  consideration 
which  we  would  extend  to  our  pertonal  gueets. 
Admiral  Cervera  and  bis  fiag-lieutenant,  (who 
was  his  son, )  as  well  as  Captain  Eulate  of  the 
Vizcaya,  were  not  only  entertained  by  Captain 
Evans  in  his  cabin,  but  they  were  even  partially 
clad  in  his  garments  !  We,  too,  of  the  Ward- 
Room  did  all  in  our  power  for  the  other  officers, 
and  treated  them  in  every  inetsnce  as  though 
they  were  our  intimate  friends  instead  of  our 
enemies  and  prisopers.  We  clothed  those  whose 
necessities  required  it  in  our  own  garments,  we 
vacated  our  rooms  in  order  that  they  might 
sleep  in  our  beds,  and  we  did  everything  else 
we  could  to  contribute  to  their  personal  com¬ 
fort  Now  we  are  limply  talking  among  our 
selves  here  this  morning,  and  not  to  the  outer 
world,  and  in  the  spirit  of  truth  instead  of  boast 
fulness,  and  I  think  1  am  justified  in  stating 
that  no  prisoners  in  the  annals  of  military  or 
naval  history  were  ever  before  treated  as  we 
treated  ours.  You  fought  with  magnificent  des 
peration ;  you  inflicted  upon  the  enemy  every 
possible  injury  that  our  engines  of  srar  could 
execute;  but  from  the  very  moment  that  the 
Spanish  ships  hauled  down  their  fiags,  every 
thing  that  human  kindness  and  skill  could 
devise  for  the  caving  of  life,  for  the  relief  of 
suffering  and  for  the  personal  comfort  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  foes  waa  done,  and  gladly  and  cheer¬ 
fully  done,  by  the  officers  and  men  of  thin  ship. 
Their  very  helpletsnean  appealed  to  you,  and  the 
events  of  the  day  proved  that  your  magnsnimity 
and  generosity  were  only  equalled  by  your  cour¬ 
age  and  heroism. 

And  now  permit  me  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
we  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
to  day  that  we  are  officers  and  men  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  A  pardonable  pride  seizes 
us  as  we  read  the  words  addressed  to  Admiral 
Sampson  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  coun 
try.  “You  have,"  he  nays,  “the  gratitude  and 
congratulatioce  of  the  whole  American  pecple. 
Convey  to  the  noble  officers  and  crews  through 
whose  valor  new  honors  hsve  been  added  to  the 
American  Navy  the  grateful  thanks  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  Nation."  And  th«  head  of  our 
Department  at  Waahington,  also  addressing  our 


AdmirsI,  says:'  "The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
sends  yon  and  every  officer  and  man  of  your 
fleet,  remembering  equally  your  dead  comrade 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  your  heroism  and 
akill.  All  honor  to  the  brave  !  You  have  main 
tained  the  glory  of  the  American  Navy." 

Now,  if  we  deserve  words  like  these,  a  great 
responsibility  is  placed  upon  us.  If  much  has 
been  given  us,  much  will  also  be  required.  The 
victory  at  Santiago  calls  every  officer  and  man 
of  this  ship  to  the  better  performance  of  every 
doty  that  may  be  placed  upon  ua  It  also  in 
vites  us  to  the  exercise  of  a  still  higher  patriot¬ 
ism  and  the  continued  devotion  of  ourselves 
to  the  service  of  our  beloved  country.  Thanks 
to  your  valor,  we  stand  to  day  in  the  face  of 
other  lands  as  we  never  stood  before.  This  war 
may  possibly  lead  to  complications  of  which  we 
now  but  little  dream.  But  whatever  may  come 
to  pass,  we  may  be  sure  that  our  voice  among 
the  aations  will  be  respected  as  it  never  has 
been  before.  Our  country,  with  the  help  of 
God,  will  never  falter  in  defense  of  the  right 
In  the  ebb  and  flow  of  public  sentiment,  truth 
will  eventually  prevail,  and  it  is  our  privilege, 
comrades,  to  stand  as  a  rock  of  defense  for  our 
beloved  land,  and  to  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to 
the  service  of  our  God  and  our  country. 


ONE  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL  CHURCHES 
OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  new  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Joliet,  which  was  recently  dedicated,  is  ideal 
in  its  appearance  and  appointments.  The  main 
auditorium  is  octagonal,  with  seating  capacity 
for  over  a  thousand  heaters.  The  roof  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  eight  hammer  beam  trusses  encased  in 
chestnut.  The  walls  and  ceilings  are  decorated 
in  shades  of  gray  green,  with  pure  Gothic  orna¬ 
mentation.  The  pews  are  arranged  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre  and  are  at  once  very  hand¬ 
some  and  very  comfortable.  The  fine  organ  cost 
aeveral  thousand  dollars.  The  windows  are  of 
stained  glass,  many  of  which  are  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  have  been  called  to 
their  reward.  The  east  window  contains  a  copy 
of  Hoffman’s  painting,  "Christ  Knocking  at 
the  Door."  It  is  from  the  people  of  the  church 
in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Lewis,  the  wife  of 
the  pastor.  The  south  window  contains  a  copy 
of  Plcckhorst’s  "Good  Shepherd."  It  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  James  B.  Speer  in  memory  of  his 
parents,  William  Russell  Speer  and  Nancy  Den- 
niston  Speer.  The  north  window  has  a  beautiful 
copy  of  Bompairi’s  "St.  Cecelia,"  which  is  in 
memory  of  Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Hager.  On  the 
southwest  wall  is  a  bas-relief  in  bronze,  giving 
an  excellent  likeness  of  Elder  Rodney  House,  the 
only  surviving  founder  of  the  church,  who  is 
still  in  connection  with  it.  The  inscription  is, 
"Elder- Rodney  House — *1  know  whom  I  have 
believed  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to 
keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him 
against  that  day’— Paul  the  aged." 

The  large  Sunday  school-room  is  admirably 
adapted  to  its  uses  and  is  so  connected  with  the 
main  auditorium  as  to  seem  to  be  part  of  the 
one  great  room  which  feats  altogether  about 
1,800  people.  The  church  parlors,  the  choir 
room  and  the  pastor’s  study,  are  at  the  sides  of 
the  Sunday  school-room.  Down  stairs  is  the 
commodious  and  handsomely  finished  dining¬ 
room  and  the  kitchen  adjoining  in  complete.  At 
the  time  of  the  dedication,  the  preacher  stood 
at  a  point  commanding  the  view  of  every  part 
of  both  the  main  auditorium  and  the  Sunday 
school  room,  the  acoustics  of  the  building  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  perfect.  The  First  Presbyterian  peo¬ 
ple  united  in  the  dedication  services,  morning, 
afternoon  and  evening.  Drs.  Dean  and  Jenkins, 
former  pastors  of  the  church,  preached  morning 
and  afternoon  respectively,  and  Dr.  McPherson 
of  the  Second  Ohurcb,  Chicago,  was  the  preacher 
of  the  evening.  The  present  pastor.  Rev.  James 


Lewis,  D.D.,  together  with  the  two  former  pas¬ 
tors,  Jenkins  and  Dean,  were  tsgether  in  Union 
Seminary,  were  all  in  the  army  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  have  always  been  the  closest  friends. 
It  was  delightful  to  see  and  bear  them  standing 
before  the  people  in  the  strength  of  their  mature 
years.  The  new  church  oott  about  $52,(X!0,  a 
large  part  of  which  was  subscribed  at  the  dedi¬ 
cation,  and  the  rest  is  not  out  of  reach  before  so 
very  long,.  This  church  is  noted  for  keeping  its 
pastors  for  many  years,  and  then  only  giving 
them  up  when  the  pastor  was  called  elsewhere. 
Dr.  Lewis  ba^  been  with  the  church  for  almost 
twenty  years  and  his  icfiuence  in  the  church  and 
the  community  is  continually  growing. 

On  Monday,  the  20th  ult.  Dr.  Lewis  enter- 
U  ned  the  "Blue  Monday"  and  "Pastors’ 
Clubs, "  two  organizations  of  Chicago  Pretby- 
terian  ministers.  The  old  church  will  be  sold 
as  sjon  as  possible.  Clabenoe  G.  Reynolds. 


All  Northern  Ohio  is  in  mourning  for  the 
Hon.  James  Monroe,  professor  emeritus  of  Politi¬ 
cal  Economy  and  History  at  Oberlin,  who  died 
quite  suddenly  on  the  8th  inst.  He  was  a  man 
greatly  beloved,  universally  honored  as  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Gospel,  a  statesman  and  a  teacher. 
He  adorned  every  position,  in  the  pulpit,  the 
professor’s  chair,  both  houses  of  the  State  legis¬ 
lature  and  the  lower  bouse  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
gress,  of  which  he  was  for  ten  years  a  member; 
and  he  could  have  had  any  office  within  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  gift  and  held  it  at  his  pleasure.  For  they 
knew  him  to  be  worthy  and  loved  him  for  his 
worth.  The  charm  of  his  personality  was  rare. 
Public  life,  political  service,  diplomatic  employ¬ 
ment  in  foreign  countries,  long  and  active  en¬ 
gagement  in  legislative  bodies,  polished  but  left 
no  stain.  He  was  pure  and  sweet  spirited ;  re¬ 
fined,  cultured  and  genial ;  an  ardent  Christian, 
a  zealous  patriot,  a  wise  counsellor;  universal  in 
his  sympathies;  a  man  whom  it  was  good  to 
know  and  to  trust  and  whom  the  whole  vast 
company  of  Oberlin  students  for  over  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  have  loved  and  delighted  to  honor.  He  had 
gathered  the  sweetness  of  a  life  of  unselfish  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  bore  about  him  the  inspiration  of  a 
loving  and  exalted  spirit.  The  social  life  of 
Oberlin  seemed  to  centre  in  his  quiet,  beautiful 
home  and  with  his  friend  and  near  neighbor, 
ex  President  Fairchild,  he  imparted  a  benediction 
by  hie  presence.  When  he  spoke  all  hearts  re¬ 
sponded,  and  now  the  silence  falls  like  music 
out  of  heaven. 


The  Michigan  Presbyterian  did  not  "log  roll’ 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  down  in  Nashville, 
for  the  honor  of  entertaining  next  year’s  National 
Convention  of  Endeavorers,  in  Detroit  In 
fact,  there  in  just  a  little  air  of  surprise  in  its 
reference  to  the  matter  and  in  view  of  the  great 
efficiency  of  the  Detroit  Committee  of  invita¬ 
tion,  in  securing  the  coveted  prise  of  a  visit 
from  the  lovely  and  promising  of  the  whole  land. 
But  the  prize  having  been  legitimately  secured 
by  the  able  representatives  of  the  Straits  City,our 
contemporary  is  at  once  loyal  and  responsive  to 
the  new  requirements.  It  will  no  more  enter¬ 
tain  the  thought,  much  lees  the  suggestion,  that 
possibly  "the  local  Christian  Endeavor  Societies 
have  undertaken  too  much."  And  that  nothing 
tributary  to  the  best  success  may  be  omitted,  our 
contemporary,  abjuring  all  former  doubtful 
utterances  on  the  subject,  promises  that  "the 
Michigan  Presbyterian  is  goicg  to  keep  this 
matter  everlastingly  before  the  churches  and 
societies  of  Michigan  for  a  whole  year ;"  and 
thin  for  the  good  reason  that  "it  will  need  the 
whole  year’s  work  to  prepare  Detroit  for  what  it 
has  undertaken  to  da  It  will  not  do  for  any 
one  to  stand  aside  and  watch  the  procession. 
We  are  all  in  it,  and  we  must  stay  in  it  and 
compel  success." 


Jal7  SI.  ISSe. 
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LEARNING  WISDOM  FROM  EXPERIENCE. 


In  the  modern  ■yeteme  of  education,  we  hear 
a  good  deal  about  “object  teaching,  ”  that  ia, 
teaching  by  illuetration,  whereby  leeeone  may  be 
taught  that  could  cot  be  taught  so  clearly  and 
60  impreeairely  in  any  other  way,  and  that  ia 
the  best,  as  it  ia  altogether  the  moat  im- 
presaive,  way  of  teaching  leeaocs  in  war.  To  be 
aure,  our  aoldiera  have  bad  to  go  to  a  great  deal 
of  repetition  of  the  leesona  till  they  were  fully 
impreeeed  upon  the  minds,  and  even  upon  the 
bodies,  of  their  enemies.  But  aa  the  result,  the 
lesson  has  been  so  fully  taught  that  it  will  hardly 
need  repetition,  at  least  upon  those  who  have 
been  through  the  first  course. 

Nor  has  it  been  only  of  the  warlike  qualities  of 
their  enemies  that  they  have  received  a  lesson. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  the  fashion  in  the  highly 
cultivated  circles  of  Spanish  oflScers,  to  speak 
of  Americans  as  “Yankee  pigs  I"  Upon  such 
gross  and  vulgar  creatures  they  could  only  look 
with  contempt.  Perhaps  we  can  cow  leave  it  to 
Admiral  Cervera  and  General  Xoral  to  give  their 
opinion  of  the  dignity  and  courtesy  of  American 
officers.  As  to  what  they  are  on  the  field  of 
battle  they  can  speak  from  experience. 

The  ignorant  Spanish  soldiers  have  been  told 
that  we  were  false,  treacherous  and  cruel ;  acd 
that  if  they  surrendered  to  American  troops  they 
would  be  shot  or  put  to  the  sword  1  But  now 
that  they  have  been  compelled  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  instead  of  being  marched  out  into  an  open 
field  to  be  shot  down  in  platoons,  they  are  cared 
for  as  if  they  were  our  own  soldiers.  If  they 
are  naked  we  clothe  them.  If  they  are  hungry 
we  feed  them.  The  poor  fellows  who  haven’t 
had  a  “square  meal”  for  months  are  fed  as 
if  they  were  brothers  in  arms.  If  they  are  siclr, 
they  are  sent  to  the  hospitals,  and  nursed  and 
cared  for  by  the  Red  Cross  Society  as  if  they 
were  our  own  brave  boys.  Is  not  this  an  object 
lesson  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  poor  ignorant 
Spaniards  to  the  character  of  the  country  acd 
the  'men  against  whom  they  have  been  fighting  ? 
If  the  battle  bad  gone  against  us,  acd  we  had 
been  “prisoners  and  captives”  should  we  have 
received  the  same  generous  treatment  from  the 
victorious  Spaniards  T  We  leave  it  to  them  to 
answer  the  question  for  themselves. 

But  in  spite  of  all  their  bitter  experience,  the 
Spaniards  seem  not  to  have  got  ecough ;  they 
are  not  ready  to  acknowledge  their  defeat,  to 
throw  down  their  arms,  and  ask  for  peace.  It 
has  been  said  that  a  Scotchman  could  not  appre¬ 
ciate  a  joke  without  a  surgical  operation  !  The 
Spaniard  baa  the  same  incapacity  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  he  is  beaten,  and  therefore  requires 
that  the  application  should  be  repeated  till  he 
is  utterly  exhausted.  In  their  interest  we  hope 
that  a  few  tSon  defeats  may  open  their  eyes  so 
that  they  may  at  least  see  men  as  trees  walking, 
and  stand  up  straight,  at  least  long  enough  to 
stagger  towards  a  place  of  peace  and  rest. 

Of  course  we  shall  have  reports  without  num 
ber  of  negotiations  that  are  going  on.  But  let 
us  not  be  too  eanguice,  nor  expect  that  peace 
will  come  very  quickly.  The  Spaniard  moves 
slowly,  and  slowest  of  all  ia  the  government  that 
has  in  its  keeping  not  only  Spanish  interests, 
but  Spanish  “honor”  I  1  Nor  are  we  anxious 
that  the  end  should  be  hastened  before  the 
objects  of  the  war  are  fully  accomplished.  Cuba 
is  for  a  few  weeks  to  come  to  be  left  behind, 
till  our  fleets  and  troops  have  paid  their  respects 
to  Porto  Rico,  which  it  would  be  a  pity  to  leave 
out  in  the  cold.  The  campaign  there  promises 
to  be  a  short  one,  at  the  end  of  which  one  more 
island  will  be  swept  clean  of  the  Spanish  power 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  ! 

“But  what  about  Havana?’’  That  we  may 
hope  will  fall  of  itself.  Of  course  it  would  be 


madness  to  attack  it  now,  when  its  fortifleations 
have  been  doubled  on  every  side,  and  in  mid¬ 
summer  when  the  army  would  be  decimated  by 
the  yellow  fever.  The  best  way  to  capture 
Havana  is  by  Madrid.  If  Porto  Rico  falls,  and 
the  Watson  Squadron  appears  off  the  coast  of 
Spain,  the  nation  and  the  government  will  find 
it  necessary  to  make  tei^  with  this  tremendous 
power  that  can  strike  such  blows  even  across 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic.  In  this  way 
the  war  will  not  need  to  be  prolonged.  Before 
the  autumn  leaves  begin  to  fall,  we  believe  that 
all  these  hopes  will  be  fulfilled.  H.  M.  F. 


“  CITILIZED  WARFARE.” 

To  the  Editor  of  Tea  EvANoaiiiST. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  your  article  in  The  Evangelist  of 
last  week  you  speak  of  “  Civilized  Warfare.”  I  beg 
to  ask  in  all  seriousness: 

Are  a  people  truly  civilized,  in  the  meaning  of  God 
Almighty’s  definition  of  the  word,  who  war  upon 
one  another  in  battle  ?  1  maintain  that  a  people  who 
resort  to  war  to  settle  their  differences  are  not  truly 
and  fully  civilized,  for  if  they  were  they  would  em¬ 
ploy  other  means  than  butchering  one  another; 
means  that  wise  men  and  true  advocate  and  which 
are  certainly  feasible,  namely:  arbitration. 

In  this  enlightened  Christixn  age  war  is  indeed  a 
relic  of  barbarism  and  not  justifiable,  and  a  higher 
state  of  civilization  would  find  resort  to  arbitration 
the  only  wise  and  humane  course  to  pursue,  the 
only  course  a  people  should  pursue  who  are  in  truth 
and  in  deed  what  they  call  themselves — civilized, 
and  not  barbarians. 

■  I  repeat  it,  arbitration  it  feasible,  and  when  it  be- 
comes  the  law  of  the  world  s  great  nations  there  will 
be  no  excuse  for  war,  and  war  will  cease,  and  civil¬ 
ization  will  then  have  reached  the  standard  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  capable  of  reaching  and  which  I  believe  God 
intends  it  to  reach. 

Respectfully  yours,  Henry  S.  Allen. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  ready  to  answer  your  question 
without  a  moment’s  hesitation.  If  your  con¬ 
science  is  troubled  as  to  the  righteousness  of 
any  war,  I  refer  you  to  the  Old  Testament,  to 
the  commands  of  God  to  the  Israelites  to  pass 
over  Jordan  and  drive  out  the  Canaanitea,  the 
worshippers  of  Baal,  who  sacrificed  their  own 
children,  causing'  them  to  pass  through  the 
fires  to  Moloch. 

But  as  you  may  think  that  we  are  not  to  be 
guided  by  anything  so  remote,  I  come  down  to 
our  own  country  and  to  our  own  times.  While 
there  have  been  many  cruel  and  wicked  wars, 
there  have  been  others  that  were  righteous  and 
just,  and  necessary  to  carry  out  the  great  design 
of  Him  who  is  the  Ruler  and  Governor  of  us  all. 
Our  Revolutionary  War  was  the  making  of  the 
United  States  a  nation.  Our  Civil  War  was  tfce 
only  possible  means  of  getting  rid  of  slavery. 

And  BO  I  believe  that  our  present  war  with 
Spain  in  one  fully  justified  by  humanity  and 
religion.  Think  of  all  the  cruelties  and  horrors 
that  Spain  has  perpetrated  upon  the  peoples  of 
this  Western  Hemisphere  from  the  time  of  its 
discovery  through  these  four  hundred  years. 
These  wrongs  of  many  generations  have  cried  to 
Him  who  reigns  in  Heaven,  who  has  called  upon 
this  nation  to  put  an  end  to  them  forever  I  Let 
us  go  forth  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  obedience  to 
His  authority,  to  do  His  righteous  will. 

But  when  our  correspondent  speaks  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  as  taking  the  place  of  war,  then  we  agree 
with  him  entirely.  That  will  be  indeed  the 
consummation  of  civilized  life  when  all  differ¬ 
ences  between  nations  may  be  settled,  not  by 
great  armies  and  fleets,  not  by  ships  and  guns, 
but  by  a  reference  of  all  difficult  questions  to  an 
impartial  tribunal.  That  will  be  indeed  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  May  He  hasten  the  day  I 

H.  M.  F. 


HOW  THEY  DO  JUSTICE  IN  FRANCE. 

If  Spain  is  conducting  a  war  in  a  way  to  draw 
down  upon  heraslf  the  contempt  of  Europe  as 
well  aa  of  America,  her  neighbor  France  ia  con- 
dudtfhg  her  civil  processes  in  a  way  that  would 
seem  ’  to  imply  that  she  did  not  know  what  law 
and  justice  are.  A  few  months  since  the  French 
and  English  papers  were  full  of  the  famous 
Zola  trial,  that  had  been  provoked  by  his  bold 
attack  upon  the  military  tribunal  that  had  con¬ 
demned  a  French  officer  for  betraying  military 
secrets  to  a  foreign  power— an  accusation  which 
he  indignantly  denied,  and  demanded  the  proof. 
But  the  trial  was  not  by  judge  and  jury,  but  by 
a  secret  military  tribunal.  This  was  a  cmiel  in¬ 
justice,  against  which  Zola  protested  with  all 
his  eloquence,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the 
enraged  military  accusers  turned  from  attacking 
Dreyfus,  and  pitched  upon  his  defender  I  The 
trial  was  the  great  sensation  of  Paris  for  weeks. 
Never  was  there  a  greater  travesty  of  justice. 
The  court-room  showed  an  array  of  officers  that 
might  well  over-awe  judge  and  jury.  And  as  if 
that  were  not  enough,  all  the  aisles  were  crowded 
by  the  mob  (and  one  who  has  seen  a  mob  in 
Paris  knows  what  that  means),  that  cheered 
every  thruet  of  the  assailants,  and  howled  down 
every  plea  for  the  accused.  The  whole  trial  was 
a  farce,  and  the  verdict  against  Zola  was  what 
might  aa  well  have  been  pronounced  with  no 
trial  at  all  1 

Of  course  all  the  military  element  in  Paris 
was  jubilant,  and  their  triumph  reached  its 
height  when  the  Judge  (what  an  embodiment 
of  justice  I)  sentenced  Zola  to  pay  a  heavy  fine 
and  to  imprisonment  for  one  year  I 

But  after  a  while  there  was  a  re  action,  and 
the  eager  assailants  began  to  reflect  (such  men 
never  reflect  till  their  rage  has  cooled)  that  if 
they  had  carried  Paris  and  all  France,  they  had 
outraged  and  disgusted  all  Europe:  and  accord¬ 
ingly  when  the  case  was  appealed  to  a  higher 
court,  the  verdict  and  the  sentence  were  set 
aside. 

But  revenge  was  not  to  be  cheated  of  its  vic¬ 
tim,  and  a  new  trial  was  brought  on,  with  only 
a  change  of  place  from  Paris  to  Versailles.  To 
this  Zola’s  advocate  objected,  saying  that  the 
offence  (if  there  was  an  offence)  was  committed, 
not  in  Versailles  but  in  Paris,  and  that  there 
should  his  client  be  tried,  if  tried  at  all.  This 
of  course  gave  the  Public  Prosecutor  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  impute  a  wish  to  shun  the  trial,  to  which 
Zola’s  ccunsei  replied :  “We  will  tot  shun  the 
trial  if  we  are  allowed  to  bring  our  proofs.” 

This  provoked  a  great  uproar  in  Court  and 
cries  of  “Down  with  Zola  I”  “Down  with  the 
Jews  !”  “Out  of  France  with  them  I” 

After  the  Court  had  refused  to  suspend  the 
trial  while  the  defendants  appealed  against  the 
overruling,  M.  Labori  announced  that  be  would 
allow  judgment  by  default,  and  be  and  the  de¬ 
fendants  left  the  Court,  after  which  there  was  a 
form  of  trial  which,  of  course,  ended  in  the 
conviction  of  the  accused  and  Zola  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  paper  in  which  be  bad  published 
bis  charges,  were  each  sentenced  to  a  year’s 
imprisonment,  to  3,000  franca  fine  and  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  suit  1 

This  is  French  justice  or  injustice.  It  ia  trial 
not  by  a  court,  but  by  a  mob.  And  this  in 
Paris,  the  centre,  as  its  inhabitants  regard  it, 
of  European  civilisation  I  the  city  which  pro 
poses  two  years  from  now  to  introduce  the  new 
century  with  a  display  which  shall  throw  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  into  the  shade,  and  yet  a 
country  where  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  aa 
law  and  justice  I  For  our  part,  we  had  rather 
have  a  little  leas  of  pomp  and  show,  of  the  blare 
of  trumpeta,  and  the  march  of  troops  on  parade 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  a  little  more  of 
plain  and  simple  justice  and  truth. 

H.  M.  F. 
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“  MANIFEST  DESTINY.” 

It  lacks  but  two  yean  of  half  a  century  since 
the  great  Senator  from  New  York,  William  H. 
Seward,  addressed  a  crowd  of  College  students 
at  Hudson,  Ohio.  The  kindled  enthusiasm  of 
that  memorable  hour  yet  survives.  Of  the  war 
with  Mexico  that  gave  us  California  and  its 
"dependencies"  of  the  "far  Pacific  coast,"  in 
its  inception  the  Senatm  had  not  approved ;  but 
its  results  be  accepted  a i  the  "manifest  deatiny" 
of  this  Republic.  His  defence  of  the  Alaska 
purchase  many  yean  later,  contained  the  same 
conservative  theory  of  our  national  extension. 
When  he  pointed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  it 
was  sknply  to  suggest  protection  nther  than 
possession  ;  for  our  missions  there  were  a  pledge 
of  beneficent  purpose  and  benignant  ovenight 
And  be  added  that  the  time  was  passed  when 
the  Pacific  Ocean  was  to  be  considered  merely  as 
an  European  lake.  That  was  the  prophetic  otter 
ance  of  a  far  .eeing  Statesman,  who  bad  faith 
in  bis  country’s  progress  as  a  peace  keeping 
power,  with  which  the  world  hereafter  must 
reckon. 

Some  years  before  Senator  Seward’s  address  to 
College  men,  returned  missionaries  bad  told  our 
people  what  the  Hawaiian  group  of  islands 
might  become  under  the  protection  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  "enlightened  England  or  America." 
Old  King  Kamehamba  was  doing  what  a  nomi¬ 
nal  Christian  ruler  with  heathen  traditions  could 
with  a  population  just  escaped  from  barbarism. 
But  the  providential  history  of  Hawaii  has 
progressed  slowly  and  quietly  till  the  vote  of 
the  Senate  the  other  day  consummated  its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  United  States. 

It  is  possible  for  men  to  delay  the  march 
of  events,  as  there  is  a  natural  reluctance  in  a 
nation  to  enter  into  new  relations  and  accept 
new  duties.  But  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  refusing  to  undertake  those  which  are  thrust 
upon  ua  There  were  men  who  denied  the  claims 
of  the  Cubans  for  protection  from  the  cruelties 
of  the  merciieas  Weyler;  nobody  desired  war, 
but,  like  Liivingstone  with  the  slave-traders  in 
the  wilds  of  Africa,  we  simply  "cou/d  not  let 
aueh  thingebe  ”  To  refrain  from  interference 
was  to  deny  our  humanity.  Whether  the  Cubans 
were  capable  of  self  government  had  really  no 
place  in  the  public  mind.  The  one  thing  before 
us  was  the  taking  away  from  Spain  the  power 
of  inflicting  such  wide  spread  misery  f 

As  to  the  Philippines,  we  do  not  count  them, 
but  as  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  Spain 
they  were  included  in  the  objects  of  attack,  and 
it  was  mingling  mercy  with  just  ce  when  the 
blow  that  destroyed  the  power  of  Spain  set  the 
oppressed  natives  tree.  It  was  the  answer  of 
providence  to  the  perfidy  that  lured  the  patriot 
Rixal  into  the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  and  then 
treacherously  put  him  to  death  1  The  flag  of 
a  free  people  floating  in  the  harbor  of  Manila 
was  a  flash  of  divine  judgment  and  justice  in 
the  faces  of  men  who  in  their  long  career  of 
greed  and  cruelty  had  forgotten  both.  That  is 
the  way  a  righteous  Ruler  of  the  world  uses 
men  to  fulfil  His  decree.  What  is  to  become  of 
the  Philippines  is  a  question  for  the  future:  as 
Lincoln  said,  "Don't  cross  the  bridge  till  you 
come  to  it  I"  Only  one  duty  is  clear:  never  to 
permit  them  to  fail  into  the  bands  of  the 
Spaniard.  To  protect  is  not  to  possess;  to  hold 
as  a  historic  trust  is  not  necessarily  to  annex. 
But  so  far  as  our  manifest  duty  is  declared,  it 
is  to  fulfil  it  to  the  end,  for  Qod  and  for  our 
fellow  men.  R.  A.  S. 


The  sermon  of  Chaplain  Hoes  of  the  Iowa  will 
be  eagerly  read.  Nothing  could  well  be  more 
fitting  and  impressive,  all  the  circumstances  of 
its  delivery  being  kept  in  mind.  Chaplain  Hoes 
is  a  much  esteemed  member  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Westchaster. 


THE  CONDITIONS  OF  PEACE. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  sentimental  talk  about 
treating  Spain  with  tenderness  and  exacting  no 
bard  conditions  of  peace.  There  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  ground  for  such  considerations  of  mercy  if 
the  Spanish  government  bad  not  insisted  on 
making  war  on  her  own  terms  and  were  not  now 
insisting  on  concluding  it  on  her  own  terms 
also.  It  was  in  her  power  to  avert  war  and  save 
herself  from  the  bitterness  of  defeat  by  simply 
emancipating  Cuba ;  but  to  claim  now  the  right 
to  make  that  the  sole  condition  of  peace  after 
these  months  of  strife  and  bloodshed,  is  a  chill 
ish  suggestion  in  a  matter  of  gravest  moment. 
The  President  could  not  entertain  the  proposal ; 
and  if  he  did,  the  country  would  repudiate  his 
leniency.  Spain  went  to  war  with  her  eyes 
open ;  she  threw  away  every  principle  of  pru¬ 
dence,  and  every  consideration  of  humanity ; 
she  demanded  everything  and  conceded  nothing ; 
there  in  now  nothing  for  her  to  hope  from  the 
most  merciful  of  foes  but  the  natural  conse¬ 
quences  of  her  folly,  pride  and  perversity. 

The  reason  for  this  inexorable  execution  of 
penalty,  is  not  the  disposition  of  man  or  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  the  inevitable  law  of  recompense. 
There  is  no  justice  in  being  over  lenient  to  a 
power  that  has  been  cruel  in  oppressing  the  poor 
and  the  weak.  These  are  national  crimes  that 
must  reap  their  natural  consequences.  When  a 
nation  has  reached  a  state  of  degeneracy  in 
which  no  other  nation  can  trust  it,  and  no 
colonial  possessions  are  safe  in  its  hands,  then 
it  must  be  put  out  of  the  family  of  civilised 
nations,  and  assigned  to  that  reduced  condition 
in  which  she  shall  have  lees  power  to  oppress 
and  destroy  feebler  races. 

This  is  the  case  with  Spain  to  day.  Four 
hundred  years  of  this  blood  sucking  policy  have 
ripened  into  a  cruelty  that  has  roused  tne 
rebuke  of  our  patient  Republic.  She  has  dared 
her  fate  and  must  abide  the  consequences. 
Every  clutch  of  the  vampire  should  be  cut  away 
not  only  from  Cuba,  but  from  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines,  that  she  should  plague  the 
nations  no  more.  Any  other  conditions  of  peace 
would  be  a  travesty  of  justice  and  a  menace  to 
the  peace  of  the  world.  To  give  her  back  an 
island  to  save  ourselves  from  trouble  would  be 
"throwing  a  sop  to  Cerberus"  as  futile  as  it  is 
foolish.  Her  poaseseiona  in  all  the  world  are 
henceforth  forfeit  to  civilization  and  the  policy 
that  would  give  them  back  is  false  to  justice  as 
well  as  to  humanity.  We  sincerely  pity  the 
Spanish  nation.  Its  fate  is  hard  and  its  future 
dark  indeed.  The  Queen  Regent  now  ccnfeesee 
to  a  desire  for  peace  "if  the  terms  are  not  too 
hard;"  but  the  dynasty  itself  is  in  danger  !  It 
is  the  Nemasis  of  history  that  now  strikes  the 
hour  of  final  retribution.  R.  A.  S. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  B^rd  of  Managers 
of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Tolman  from  the  General  Agency,  which  he  has 
held  for  the  last  three  years  and  a  half,  was 
accepted,  to  take  effect  July  16th. 

Dr.  Tolman  will  be  associated  as  Organising 
Secretary  with  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  management  of  the  League  for  Social  Ser¬ 
vice.  The  main  object  of  the  League  is  educa¬ 
tional.  It  will  issue  leafiets  on  the  various 
problems  of  the  day  by  men  and  women  whose 
knowledge  of  the  particular  subject  will  enable 
them  to  apeak  with  accuracy  anl  authority. 
The  low  price  will  bnable  these  leafiets  to  have 
a  wide  distribution. 

There  is  a  wide  demand  at  the  present  time 
for  the  knowledge  of  how  other  individuals  and 
inatitutions  are  working  out  social  problems,  in 
order  that  isolated  workers  may  avail  themselves 
of  past  experience  and  not  fritter  away  working 
energy  in  useless,  because  unceceasary,  effort. 
To  meet  this  demand,  the  League  will  have  a 
Bureau  of  Information,  regarding  sociological 


subjects,  which  will  indicate  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  editors,  clergymen,  Oollege  students  and 
others.  The  Committee  of  Direction  consists  of 
the  following :  Robert  C.  Ogden,  Spencer  Trask, 
Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  Margaret  E.  Sangster, 
William  B.  Howland,  Washington  Choate,  Mor- 
nay  Williams  and  John  W.  Kjelgaard.  The 
members  of  the  Advisory  Council  are  R.  W. 
Gilder,  Washington  Gladden,  Charles  H.  Park- 
hurst,  John  H.  Patterson,  R  Fulton  Cutting, 
William  R.  Huntington,  Alice  Freeman  Palmer, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  H.  B.  Frissell  and  Henry 
C.  Potter.  Spencer  Trask  has  consented  to  act 
as  Treasurer.  The  headquarters  will  be  in  the 
United  Charities  Building,  Room  608,  105  East 
Twenty-second  street. 

The  tenth  triennial  National  Council  of  Con¬ 
gregational  Churches  of  the  United  States  met 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  July  7th.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  delegates  were  present.  In  the  absence 
of  the  retiring  moderator,  Hon.  Nelson  Dingley 
of  Maine,  Arthur  H.  Wellman,  the  assistant 
chairman  of  the  provisional  committee,  called 
the  body  to  order.  A  ballot  being  taken.  Dr. 
Frederick  A.  Noble  of  Chicago  was  chosen  mod¬ 
erator  on  the  first  ballot,  over  three  competitors. 
The  Council  is  an  important  and  dignified  body, 
occupied  largely  with  a  review  of  its  church 
work,  and  with  wise  counsels  for  the  future.  It 
could  not  have  been  more  fortunate  in  the 
choice  of  its  presiding  officer. 

We  hear  from  Princeton  that  the  number  of 
applies  ions  for  the  Freshman  Class  to  date  is 
416;  for  the  Academic  Department  250;  Scien¬ 
tific  166.  This  is  an  increase  over  last  year  of 
25  per  cent,  and  indicates  the  Itrgeat  accession 
next  September  in  the  history  of  the  University. 
The  number  enrolled  at  the  close  of  President 
Maclean’s  administration  in  1868  was  264.  It 
had  been  314  before  the  war  in  1861.  The  num¬ 
ber  at  the  close  of  President  McCosh’s  adminis¬ 
tration  in  1888  was  603.  The  indications  are 
that  the  number  next  year  will  be  about  1,200. 
Obviously  some  institutions  flourish  all  the  more 
for  being  abused.  There  is  more  than  one  such 
that  we  wot  of  in  the  land. 


The  conference  of  July  13th  at  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Building,  Nev  York,  of  the  several  Prot¬ 
estant  Missionary  Boards,  by  their  representa¬ 
tives,  proved  a  very  latAfactory  preliminary 
meeting.  The  end  sought  is  that  of  comity  in 
missionary  operations  in  distant  parts,  and 
more  especially  in  the  work  now  promising 
through  the  victories  of  our  arms.  The  action 
elsewhere  published  makes  plain  the  whole  situ¬ 
ation  so  far  as  at  present  known.  A  committee 
will  now  represent  each  co-operating  denomina¬ 
tion-on  our  part  the  Rev.  Drs.  Arthur  J. 
Brown,  and  W.  R  Richards  of  Piainfield.  These 
brethren  will  study  the  new  situation,  availing 
of  all  information  coming  to  the  hands  of  any 
member  of  the  circle.  As  will  b^  seen,  it  is 
proposed  to  regard  economy  and  Christian  com¬ 
ity,  so  far  at  least  as  these  consist  with  due  effi¬ 
ciency  of  action.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  for 
this  Conference,  that  an  auspicious  beginning 
has  been  made ;  and  we  would  that  its  spirit 
might  soon  pervade  Protestant  missions  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  The  action  of  the  Conference 
IB  on  page  30. 

The  Buffalo  Commercial  is  greatly  satisfied 
with  the  growth  of  its  fine  city.  The  new 
Directory  shows  on  a  conservative  estimate,  a 
growth  of  population  of  20,000  during  the  past 
year,  and  a  grand  total  of  383,000.  A  recent 
police  census  of  Cleveland  footed  up  at  355,292. 
The  figures  in  either  case  are  approximate  only, 
but  they  sufficiently  indicate  the  rapid  advance 
of  our  lake  cities,  and  the  growing  task  that 
devolves  upon  their  Churchrs  and  every  kindred 
institution.  There  must  be  a  new  and  pervasive 
rally  of  our  Christian  forces,  to  the  end  that 
these  great  cities  be  not  only  held  as  for  these 
fifty  years,  but  become  more  and  more  centers  of 
every  good  influence. 
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NORTHWARD  HOI 

BBMOTB  BUT  FAVORED. 

St.  Lawrence  County  bordera  on  Canada,  and 
Potsdam  ie  near  its  very  edge.  But  here  is 
found  the  Potsdam  Normal  School,  enjoying  ap 
enrollment  of  about  600  atudents,  besides  400 
more  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  depart¬ 
ments.  all  under  the  care  of  r.n  able  Faculty, 
equipped  with  buildings,  apparatus  and  libraries. 

Although  the  school  is  necessarily  unsectarian, 
yet  Christian  influences  are  very  marked.  Dr 
T.  B.  Stosell.  the  Principal,  though  an  ardent 
Methodist,  is  friendly  to  other  denominations. 
It  is  the  practice  to  learn  the  religious  prefer¬ 
ences  of  all  incoming  students;  thus  the  Presby¬ 
terian  pastor,  the  Rev.  W.  Courtland  Robinson, 
finds  himself  placed  in  charge  of  160  young  peo 
pie  t-esides  his  own,  and  among  them  all  as  well 
as  the  remainder  of  hie  cultured  congregation, 
he  is  deservedly  popular.  Th^re  is  also  a  Chris 
tian  Association  in  the  Normal  School  whcse 
“annual  sermon"  brought  me  to  this  pleasant 
acquaintance. 

CL.4RKSON  SCaOOl.  OF  TEOHNOLOGV. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Clarkson  of  thia  place  had 
plans  for  the  promotion  of  education  when  he 
was  taken  away  by  accident.  Uis  s  sters  have, 
however,  carried  out  his  purpose,  acd  the  first 
Commencement  found  a  class  of  three  bright 
young  ladies  graduating  from  a  school  enjoying' 
an  endowment  of  half  a  million  and  "with  more 
in  sight."  Ihe  number  of  students  the  past 
year  has  been  some  forty.  The  elegant  new 
building  is  very  complete  in  its  equipment,  and 
the  Director,  Barton  Cruikshank,  M.E  ,  has 
things  well  in  hand.  It  is  easy  to  prophesy  a 
bright  future  for  this  school,  which,  with  the 
Normal,  will  not  be  confined  to  Northern  New 
York,  but  will  draw  from  a  much  wider  field. 

IHB  MIGHTT  ST.  LAWKENCE. 

Ogdensburg  was  near  Potsdam,  and  opposite 
Ogdensburg  lay  Prescott  A  sudden  decision 
placed  me  on  the  deck  of  the  Richelieu  and 
Ontario  Company’s  steamer  Spartan,  and  we 
swept  out  from  the  dock  for  an  eight  hours’  sail 
to  Montreal  The  boat  bad  made  the  journi^y 
from  Toronto  since  the  preceding  afternoon, 
and  doubtless  some  of  these  state  room  pasaen 
gers  bad  come  all  the  way  from  Niagara  Falls 
and  would  continue  to  the  River  Saguenay. 
These  had  seen  all  the  beauties  of  the  Thousand 
Islands  that  morning,  but  with  them  I  was  to 
enjoy  all  that  was  left  of  this  wonderful  trip  as 
far  as  Montreal. 

For  the  most  part,  the  scenery  was  of  that 
character  which  tranquilizee  a  deckful  of  passen 
gera.  so  that  almost  Sabbath  atillnesa  reigns 
among  them.  This  is  the  restful  part  of  it, 
the  green  fields  and  forests,  the  silent  expanse 
of  sweeping  waters,  and  the  sleepy  towns  which 
are  passed  right  and  left.  Exquisite  nooks  and 
bays  reveal  themselves  from  time  to  time,  and 
our  pilot  has  to  choose  between  the  several  chan 
Dels  running  between  the  enchanted  isles  Here 
and  there  the  current  sweeps  by  an  ialand  with 
extraordinary  speed,  great  skill  being  required 
to  guide  the  boat  aright.  Occasionally  the 
course  will  take  a  quick  turn ;  then  the  wheel  is 
sent  spinning,  the  great  craft  turns  and  leans 
toward  shore,  and  soon  equilibrium  is  restored. 

DOWN  THE  RAPIDS. 

But  the  rapids  I  These  are  the  great  feature 
of  this  trip,  and  break  up  its  tranquillity  in  a 
way  that  is  very  delightful.  And  the  beauty 
of  it  is  that  they  do  not  occur  in  a  single  place, 
but  are  well  separated  from  one  another,  dis¬ 
tributed  at  different  points  as  if  by  the  design 
of  man.  Hardly  have  we  gotten  away  from  Pres 
cott  and  rounded  Chimney  Island,  when  we  see 
the  water  seething  a  half  mile  beyond  us  and 
realize  that  our  nerve  in  to  bs  tried  for  the  first 
of  the  entire  series.  This  is  the  Galop  Rapid. 
We  stand  on  deck  aad  wonder  where  the  channel 
lies  as  the  boat  turns  from  right  to  left,  and 


back  again,  but  the  pilot  endures  as  seeing  the 
invisible  and  brings  us  safely  through.  We 
may  now  have  dinner  and  return  to  deck  for  the 
Long  Sault,  a  continuous  rapid  of  nine  miles. 
Here  excitement  begins  to  rise.  The  steamboat, 
with  steam  shut  off,  is  borne  along  at  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  a  glance  at  objects  on  shore 
making  the  speed  seem  almost  startlicg.  The 
waves  run  high  and  roar  ominouely,  and  rocks 
may  be  near  the  surface,  but  safely  we  hurry 
on.  Away  beyond  the  rapids  we  see  the  expanse 
of  quiet  water  at  a  decidedly  lower  level,  while 
at  the  sides  of  the  islands  the  waters  excitedly 
hasten  to  their  destination,  and  out  in  the 
open  whirlpools  indicate  the  only  hesitancy. 
Three  hours  have  passed  and  we  make  our  first 
landing  at  Cornwall,  Canada.  H>re  the  great 
river  b*  comes  greater  still,  widening  into  Lake 
St.  Francis,  and  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  we 
are  traversing  this  exquisite  sheet  of  water. 
Both  shores  are  now  Canadian,  though  the  scen¬ 
ery  ie  varied  by  the  distant  view  of  the  Chateau- 
gay  Mountains  of  the  Adirondack  range,  stand¬ 
ing  against  the  distant  sky. 

A  HAN  OF  NERVE. 

At  Coteau  du  Lac  we  make  our  second  and 
last  landing  before  reaching  Montreal,  and  it 
becomes  evident  that  great  events  are  in  antici¬ 
pation.  For  a  special  pilot  now  comes  aboard 
and  takes  the  wheel  for  the  chain  of  rapids  which 
are  coming.  He  is  not  the  old  Indian  Baptiste, 
whose  figure  used  so  greatly  to  interest  tourists, 
for  he  died  five  years  ago.  But  this  is  Willett, 
a  man  of  only  32  years,  who  learned  the  course 
from  his  father.  He  wears  no  uniform;  be 
throws  off  his  coat  and  adjusts  his  slouch  hat; 
the  Captain  resigns  and  takes  an  arm  chair  on 
the  upper  deck;  Willett  steps  into  the  wheel 
house,  three  other  meb  at  their  places  with  him 
at  the  double  wheel,  and  four  more  in  reserve 
in  the  stern  if  anything  give  way.  "The  only 
man  who  can  carry  the  boat  tbrougli  these  rap 
ids,”  remarked  one  of  the  ship’s  men. 

So  we  move  out  from  Coteau,  and  almost  im¬ 
mediately  are  bounding  down  the  Coteau  Rapids 
for  a  stretch  of  two  miles.  Seven  m  lee  beyond, 
the  Cedar  Rapids  are  soon  heard  roaring  from 
afar.  These  pass  over  successive  ledges  of  rock 
in  such  a  way  that  as  she  proceeds,  the  boat  can 
be  felt  to  be  settling  from  one  to  another  almost 
as  if  gliding  down-stairs,  while  the  breakers 
give  the  craft  something  of  a  tossing.  The  Split 
Rock  Rapids  come  next,  requiring  no  small  skill 
so  to  manipulate  the  wheel  that  we  shall  keep 
off  the  rocks  and  come  out  safely  into  the  calm 
water.  Then  come  the  Cascade  Rapids,  white 
crests  foaming  on  the  dark  waves,  and  the  vessel 
pitching  as  if  at  sea.  But  this  is  soon  over,  and 
we  emerge  into  the  placid  waters  of  the  beauii 
ful  Lake  St.  Louis.  The  delicate  green  waters 
suddenly  turn  dark  for  a  branch  of  tbe  Ottawa 
River  has  entered  tbe  stream.  Here,  having  in 
a  series  of  four  rapids,  of  eleven  miles  in  length, 
descended  eighty  two  and  a  half  feet,  we  are 
regaled  with  a  splendid  view  of  tha  Montreal 
Mountains,  thirty  miles  awsy 

AN  EXCITING  MOHBNT. 

The  best  has  been  reserved  for  the  last,  and 
we  are  close  upon  it.  The  village  of  Lachine 
lies  at  our  left,  and  on  tbe  opposite  bank  the 
strange  Indian  village  of  Caugbnawaga,  with  its 
population  of  2,000,  living  in  ancient  tribal  re¬ 
lation  with  its  chief,  though  subject  to  the 
Dominion  government  Here  all  strangers  must 
make  their  exit  by  night  fall.  All  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  where  rapids  occur,  great 
canals  with  their  locks  are  built,  through  which 
many  vesKla  pass  down  and  all  veMela  pass  up ; 
at  Lachine  these  may  be  readily  studied  by  a 
nine  mile  run  out  from  Montreal  by  rail.  Pass¬ 
ing  under  tbe  magnificent  bridge  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railrpad,  we  see  the  formidable 
Lachine  Rapids  before  os.  In  comparison,  all 
up  to  this  point  has  been  child’s  play.  The 
waters  are  dashed  into  terrible  fury  before  our 


eyes.  Their  thunder  was  heard  from  afar. 
Waves  run  like  b  Hows  of  the  sea,  and  as  we 
strike  them,  their  spray  is  dashed  upon  the 
deck.  One  cannot  begin  to  guess  where  the 
channel  lies.  As  the  waters  fall  away,  hideous 
rocks  begin  to  uncover  their  menacing  heads, 
and  we  are  thruat  in  between  a  veritable  Soylla 
and  Charybdia.  We  glance  back  at  the  pilot  to 
see  if  he  be  alarmed.  There  is  indeed  no  joking 
going  on  amon|;  the  men  in  the  wheel  bouse; 
Willett’s  faoe  is  the  picture  of  seriousness,  yet 
of  calm  confidence ;  from  it  seems  to  beam  the 
asiurance,  "I  will  guide  thee  with  mine  eye;’’ 
and  ao  we  give  ourselves  up  to  the  thrilling  en¬ 
joyment.  The  vessel  csreens  as  she  makes  the 
mighty  plunge,  but  all  is  too  soon  over,  and  we 
have  emerged  into  the  calm  waters  which  lie 
just  above  Montreal.  We  glide  under  the  great 
Victoria  bridge,  and  within  a  short  time  are 
feasting  and  resting  at  the  altogether  commodi¬ 
ous  and  attractive  Queen’s  Hotel. 

HONTRBAI.. 

A  wonderful  city,  superbly  situated,  from 
whole  Mount  Royal  in  the  background  glorious 
prospects  over  the  entire  city  and  country  may 
be  bad.  What  wonderful  edifices  are  here,  and 
indeed  in  many  another  town  which  «e  passed 
on  the  river.  From  the  deck  of  our  steamer,  we 
could  see  one  and  another  great  church  or  asylum 
or  institution  of  some  kind.  One  village  of  500 
inhabitants  displayed  a  great  church,  capable 
of  holding  2,000  people  who  come  from  all  the 
country  about.  Romanism  is  manifestly  in  the 
ascecdant.  Priests  are  everywhere  seen  on  the 
streets  wearing  their  robes;  I  saw  the  curiosity 
of  two  bearded  priests,  who  must  have  belotged 
to  some  special  order.  Some  of  the  Roman 
churches  are  magoificent.  Notre  Dame  stands 
at  the  head,  with  its  capacity  for  bolding, 
though  not  seating,  15,000  people;  besides  its 
vast  floor  space  it  has  two  immense  side  galleries. 
I  was  impressed  with  its  strange  tawdry  decora¬ 
tions  of  gilt,  its  variety  of  pews  and  benches  for 
different  classes  of  people,  its  massive  organ, 
the  largest  in  the  Dominion,  and  its  gem  of  a 
chapel  in  tbe  rear.  Tbe  Church  of  the  Gesu 
was  another  immense  sanctuary,  of  very  differ¬ 
ent  style  of  architecture  and  decoration.  St. 
Patrick’s  great  structure  and  St.  James’  Cathe¬ 
dral  were  also  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

ICI  ON  PARU  FRANCAI8. 

The  French  language,  which  so  prevails  in 
Montreal,  held  full  sway  in  several  of  these 
churches.  Notices  were  displayed  on  many  pews, 
"A  Louer,’’ — to  let.  In  two  of  the  churches 
were  oflScial  directions  for  "ma  ing  tbe  way  to 
tbe  cross,’’  saying  that  in  order  to  secure  indul¬ 
gences,  one  must  not  stand  or  kneel  in  one  spot 
and. turn  toward  the  various  altars  round  about 
the  church,  but  must  actually  pans  from  one 
altar  to  another,  prostrating  himself  and  wor¬ 
shipping  before  each.  Contribution  boxes, 
heavily  padlocked,  were  generously  displayed 
with  explanations  of  their  use.  Over  one  1  read, 
"Messes  chantees  pour  les  ames  du  Purgatoire,  ’’ 
— masees  sung  for  the  louls  in  Purgatory — i.  e. , 
if  you  pay  for  them  by  potting  the  penny 
through  the  slot  On  the  same  placard  will 
often  be  seen,  "Hooae  to  Let,  ’’  and  "Mainon  a 
Loner."  Besides  the  above  buildings,  that  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and 
the  St.  James’  Methodist  Church  attracted  my 
attention.  This  last  is  a  mqgmficent  building 
with  a  magnifioent  audience  of  2,000,  and  a  mag¬ 
nificent  debt  of  9400,000. 

A  BIAONIFTOBNT  ORGAN. 

As  I  entered  St  James’.  Mr.  Stevens,  a  Mon¬ 
treal  organist,  was  busy  about  the  instrument 
and  invited  me  to  make  an  inspection.  I  found 
it  in  some  respects  the  most  wonderful  organ  I 
bad  ever  seen.  It  was  made  by  Wadsworth  of 
Manchester,  England.  It  stands  next  to  tbe 
Notre  Dame  in  size,  having  over  3,500  pipes, 
varying  in  length  from  thirty-two  feet  to  half 
an  inch ;  and  it  coat  915>000.  The  scale  of  the 
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three  maouele  ie  five  full  oeteree,  61  ootee, 
which  ie  from  three  to  fire  uotee  beyond  the 
ueoal  organ.  There  are  60  apeaking  atopa,  8 
conplera,  and  21  mechauical  acceaeoriec,  making 
92  atopa  and  acceaaorieo.  The  peculiarity  ol  thia 
organ  ia  that  each  manual  appliea  to  two  aeparate 
organa  The  Great  haa  a  F^ont  Great  and  Back 
Great ;  the  Swell  haa  a  aeparate  Elcho  organ ; 
the  Choir  haa  a  separate  Solo  organ ;  in  the 
pedala  there  are  three  organs,  .Great,  Swell  and 
Choir ;  thus  it  may  be  aaid  that  there  are  nine 
organs  in  one.  The  aeparate  organs  in  boih 
manuals  and  i>edala  are  controlled  by  pneumatic 
piatona  on  the  Ventil  system.  One  of  the  most 
marked  features  in  the  whole  instrument  ia  the 
great  32  feet  Open  Diapason  stop  in  the  pedals, 
sounding  two  octaves  below  normal.  This  is 
seldom  found  in  large  instruments  much  lers  in 
small.  To  have  examined  this  wonderful  instru¬ 
ment,  1  consider  one  of  the  highest  privileges  of 
thia  Montreal  trip. 

MOBK  BEYOND. 

“The  best  is  beyond,”  aaid  a  repreaeotative 
of  the  Steamboat  Company;  "Quebec  and  the 
Saguenay  Kiver  are  before  you.”  "How  long 
would  that  extension  of  the  trip  require  7”  was 
my  inquiry.  "You  ought  to  have  about  four 
days,”  was  the  rep  y.  The  four  days  were  not 
available,  and  I  regretfully  turned  homeward, 
happy  and  thankful  for  one  of  the  flnest  trips  ever 
enjoyed.  Fbederick  Campbell. 


IHPEBFECT  TIEWS  OF  CUBIST. 

Rev.  Chris.  Grant  Hazard. 

Although  Jesus  never  gossiped,  yet  He  in¬ 
quired,  "Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of 
Man,  am?”  How  did  Hie  humanity  strike 
men  7  What  impression  waa  He  making  upon 
His  age  7  What  views  did  men  take  of  the 
Christ  7  And  we  discover  that  the  world  waa 
filled  with  opinions  of  Christ.  Some  said  that 
He  was  John  the  Baptist ;  and  some  Elias ;  and 
others,  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets.  Jesus 
baa  ever  been  the  most  thought  provoking  per¬ 
sonal. ty  of  history.  Mo  one  to-day  is  more  dia 
cussed  in  the  world.  And  views  of  Him  have 
always  been  important  Merely  intellectual 
opinions  in  religion  would  indeed  be  worthlees, 
but  there  are  none.  Thought  crystallizes  into 
conviction,  creates  character,  shapes  conduct. 
When  the  conception  of  Christ  ia  filled  by  John 
the  Baptist  harsh  and  ascetic  religion  will  fol¬ 
low.  When  Elijah  in  God’s  Christ  religion  will 
be  stern  and  terrible.  When  Jeremiah  ia  the 
Christ,  Christianity  will  be  ead  and  peasiroistic. 
When  the  Son  of  Man  is  the  Christ,  life  wiH 
grow  profoundly,  widely,  and  sweet  y  human. 
Were  idolatry  neceasary,  it  would  be  well  to 
have  idols  colossal,  for  an  a  man’a  god  is,  so  ie 
be.  These  opinions  of  Christ  were  not  only  im¬ 
portant  they  were  also  true  and  good,  as  far  as 
they  went.  There  was  no  one  yet  to  speak  ill  of 
Christ.  No  hearts  bad  at  that  time  become  so 
hardened,  as  to  see  in  the  Son  of  Man  the  Son 
of  Evil.  The  minds  of  men  bad  grasped  a  part 
of  that  Christ  who  summed  up  Humanity  in 
Himself,  for  they  saw  in  H  m  John,  or  Elijah, 
or  Jeremiah,  or  another  prophet ;  and  in  Him 
were  all  those  human  elements  represented  in 
the  Reformer,  the  Witness,  the  Poet,  and  every 
one  of  the  spirit-driven  men  who  had  preceded 
Him. 

These  images  in  -the  minds  of  men  were  not, 
then,  false  Christs,  they  were  imperfect  Christs; 
and  these  views  were  not  false  views,  they 
were  imperfect  views,  of  Christ.  In  one  case, 
at  least,  they  led  up  to  a  culmination  ;  for  Jesus, 
not  content  with  asking  for  the  opinions  of  the 
world,  inquires  of  the  disciples,  "Whom  say 
ye  that  I  am,”  and  Peter  answers,  "Thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.”  This 
view  of  Peter’s  was  a  culminating  view.  The 
views  of  others  were  not  satisfactory  and  final 
to  Him,  and  He  passed  on  through  them  until 
He  reached  their  climax.  These  earlier  and  im- 


pwfeet  views  bad  been  neesssary  preliminaries 
with  Peter.  *  Mo  man  seems  to  have  come  to  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  at  fir8t,*aBd  the  disciples  did 
not  It  was  Humanity  that  met  them,  and  they 
set  about  accounting  for  it  Prophet  after 
prophet  waa  swallowed  up  in  the  increasing 
greatness  of  this  Personality,  until  the  mind 
grew  ready  for  God’s  revelation  of  His  Christed 
Son.  It  is  ever  by  process  that  God  brings 
forth  His  fullest  revelation.  The  Jewish  people 
were  kept  under  the  tutelage  and  dominion  of 
law  for  ages,  before  God,  "last of  all,”  sent  His 
Son  to  them.  The  school-master  must  do  his 
work  before  the  Master  can  do  His.  It  was 
quite  in  order  that  the  first  two  disciples  of 
Jesus  left  John  the  Baptist  to  follow  Him.  So 
necessary  ia  education  to  the  fulness  of  revela¬ 
tion  that  Prophet  and  Christ  are  even  contempo¬ 
raneous,  for  a  time,  in  Christian  experiecce. 
As  John  and  Jesus  wrought  side  by  side  for  a 
while,  so  we  being  slow  to  wholly  abandon  our 
legal  religious  conceptions,  and  coming  wholly 
into  the  apprehension  of  grace  only  after  a  long 
attempt  to  serve  two  masters,  it  is  often  John 
that  we  bear,  while  still  we  are  on  our  way  to 
Jesus.  Some  Christians  seem  to  be  often  return¬ 
ing  to  their  dawning  faith,  and  to  be  often  say¬ 
ing  that  Jesus  is  John  the  Baptist.  And  if  some 
are  slow  in  reading  the  latest  Christian  appre- 
benaions,  it  ought  to  encourage  us  for  them  to 
remember  that  one  of  the  disciples  of  Christ 
needed  the  whole  process  of  Christ’s  life,  death, 
and  resurrection,  with  a  great  manifestation 
besides,  before  be  could  pass  on  to  say,  "My 
Lord  and  my  God  I”  The  human  is  the  way  to 
rise  to  a  conception  of  the  divine.  One  evan¬ 
gelist  tells  us  that  the  centurion  at  the  Cross  of 
Christ  said,  "Certainly  this  waa  a  righteous 
man,”  but  another  reports  that  the  saying  ran, 
"Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God.”  This  ia  very 
suggestive.  At  first  we  see  John  the  Baptist, 
Humanity,  the  Son  of  Man ;  at  last,  amazed  at 
the  profound  depth  of  this  Character,  we  see 
Jesus,  Divinity,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Christ 
"Come,”  said  the  woman  of  Samaria,  "Come, 
see  a  mao,  which  told  me  all  things  that  ever 
I  did  :  is  not  this  the  Christ”  Upon  the  Son 
of  Man — that  Ladder  of  Jacob’s  vision — our 
thought*  climb  to  meet  the  descending  Word  of 
God.  It  is  a  Ladder  set  up  on  earth.  Jesus 
tells  us  earthly  things  before  He  tells  us  heavenly 
things. 

It  is  a  fashion  of  our  age,  however,  to  begin 
at  the  wrong  end  of  revelation,  at  the  divine  end 
rather  than  at  the  human  end.  With  many  it 
ia  Christ  the  mysterious,  but  it  ie  not  Christ 
the  revealed.  The  mind  engages  at  once  with 
the  greatest  queetiocs  of  religion.  The  nature 
of  God,  the  relationship  of  the  divine  will  to  the 
human  will,  the  possibility  of  the  miraculous, 
and  many  high  questions  involve  it  in  perplex¬ 
ity  and  darkness.  Or,  it  is  Christ  the  ghostly, 
but  it  is  not  the  Christ  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Modern  disciples  become  as  those  ancient  ones 
who  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit.  Their 
Christ  is  shadowy,  misty,  unsubstantial.  We 
feel  unable  to  deal  with  Him  up6n  terms  of  life. 
He  is  some  vague  and  mystical  person  of  whom 
we  can  not  lay  hold.  Or,  it  is  Christ  the  ideal¬ 
ist,  great  and  absorbing  in  theory,  but  small 
and  uninteres  ing  in  practice.  Mot  Christ  the 
carpenter's  son.  Mot  Christ  the  master  work¬ 
man,  with  the  tools  of  life  in  His  hands,  build¬ 
ing  an  all  extensive,  everlasting  Kingdom.  Or, 
it  is  Christ  the  beautiful,  Christ  the  aesthetic, 
the  Christ  of  art.  the  Christ  of  sweet  sights  and 
sounds  and  heavenly  sensations,  but  it  ie  not 
Christ  the  true.  Or,  it  is  the  Scientific  Christ, 
splendid  in  achievement  and  demonstration,  but 
not  Christ  the  religionist,  laying  His  hand  of 
authority  upon  conscience  and  a  ill.  Or,  it  is 
Christ  the  thinker,  souni^ng  the  depths  of 
philosophy  with  mighty  thought,  but  not 
Christ  the  Lord,  issuing  commandments  and 
sending  forth  servants.  Or,  it  is  Christ  the 


weak  and  sentimental,  not  Chriat  the  terrible. 
"The  Great  Companion”  becomes  the  great 
familiar,  and  so  little  is  the  awe  of  Him  upon 
some  that  they  seem  to  think  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  a  familiar  spirit  Their  terms  are 
too  free  and  easy  to  be  true.  Or,  it  ie  Christ 
the  public,  but  not  Christ  the  pereonal.  There 
is  an  entirely  general  acceptance  of  ideas  about 
Christ,  but  no  pereonal  appropriation  of  Him. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  begin  at  the  right  end 
of  revelation,  but  they  fail  to  go  on.  They  stop 
at  John  the  Baptist,  or  Elijah.  They  do  not 
continue  to  ascend  the  Ladder.  Such  come 
short  of  the  mysterious,  the  supernatural  acd 
spiritual  in  Christ.  They  know  Him  not  in  the 
realms  of  imagination  and  speculation.  They 
cannot  enter  the  heaven  of  the  beautiful,  and 
rejoice  in  the  palaces  of  ivory,  where  art  charms 
eye  and  ear  and  inspires  soul ;  while  Truth  sits 
by  unmocked  by  her  beautiful  garments.  Such 
deny  God  "the  outskirts  of  His  ways,”  imagine 
some  conflict  between  religion  and  ecien.e  truly 
so  called.  They  fear  to  follow  Christ  over  the 
field  of  thought — that  field  which  the  mind  must 
eventually  traverse,  alone  or  attended.  In  the 
fear  of  Him  they  forget  His  glorious  love  and 
in  their  personal  joy  in  Him  they  seem  not  to 
have  heard  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Saviour  of 
the  world. 

Ail  this  is  to  fail  of  the  divine  in  Christ  and 
to  linger  beneath  it  It  is  to  walk  by  sight  on 
a  low  level  of  religion,  or  of  unbelieving  absence 
of  it.  Thus  men  cultivate,  at  beet,  only  a  field 
when  they  might  fly,  or  do  not  even  bring  forth 
the  possibilities  of  earth,  when  they  might  know 
the  anticipations  of  heaven.  This  ie  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  ideas  which  at  most  are  carnal,  mecban 
ical,  severely  real,  dominantly  moral,  grindingly 
oppressive,  full  of  fear,  and  largely  selfish ;  and 
which  at  least  are  justifications  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  reject  Christ.  It  ia  a  reign  of  short 
conceptions  and  partial  estimates,  most  unjust 
to  Christ  and  expensive  to  men’s  souls. 

For  men  should  begin  aright  and  should  not 
stop  in  their  understanding  of  Jesus.  Only  a 
progressive  knowledge  of  Him  ie  saving.  Men 
should  seek  that  light  which  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  throws  upon  Jesus,  and  without  which 
no  mao  can  know  Him,  and  in  that  light  they 
should  walk.  They  should  not  think  it  enough 
to  recognise  and  praise  His  Humanity,  while 
they  deny  the  truth  of  Hie  majestic  and  unmis¬ 
takable  utterances  as  to  His  Divinity.  They 
should  not,  with  the  world,  pause  at  the  proph¬ 
ets,  but  they  rhould  follow  the  disciples  up  to 
that  declaration  of  Divine  Sonship,  and  that 
benediction  of  Jesus  upon  it,  "Blesied  art  thou, 
for  fldsh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.” 

Imperfect  views  of  Christ  should  charm  the 
souls  of  men  to  run,  if  haply  they  may  fully 
know  Him,  and  see  Him  as  He  is.  Wherefore 
let  us  remember  that  when  God  reveals  Himself 
it  is  through  humanity.  Any  inhuman  view  of 
God  is  not  divine.  We  should  not  begin  our 
understanding  of  God  at  the  bard  and  remote 
end  of  revelation,  like  those  who  try  to  read  the 
Bible  backwards.  John,  Elijah,  Jeremiah,  all 
the  prophets  can  help  us  to  know  Chriat.  But 
let  us  also  remember  the  law  of  progressive 
revelation.  We  need  succeesive  shocks  of  light 
to  forward  us  into  the  fulnees  of  Christ’s  self¬ 
revelation.  We  may  be  sure  that  ihe  fulness  of 
God  is  in  Him.  No  man  can  classify  Cnrist. 
He  ia  all  in  all,  not  a  part.  Neither  of  the 
Johns  is  Christ — not  John  Calvin,  not  John 
Wesley,  no,  not  even  John  the  Baptist.  It  takes 
us  all  to  show  the  present  measure  of  the 
Church’s  apprehension  of  Christ  and  then  how 
small  a  part  of  Him  is  known  I 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  men  to  re  open  their 
considerations  of  Christ  7  Some,  having  seen 
and  confessed  the  Son  of  God  have  gone  back 
to  John  the  Baptist.  This  we  cannot  under- 
I  stand.  But  some  have  called  Christ  a  righteous 
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man  and  haTe  not  yet  known  Him  aa  Qod'a  Son. 
Thia  we  can  nndaratand.  They  bare  been  ait- 
ting  down  by  Hia  Oroaa  and  watching  Him 
there.  There  they  cloae  the  consideration.  Thia 
ia  all — the  end.  Oh,  let  them  riae  up  and  follow 
Him  to  the  Resurrection,  to  Hia  victorious  mani- 
featation,  into  the  opening  heavena,  unto  the 
mighty  indications  of  His  life  in  subsequent 
history  !  Let  them  account  for  His  supreme 
position  and  inBuence  in  this  age,  and  interpret 
Him  by  all  the  gathering  glory  of  His  Kingdom. 
Let  them  stand  in  the  midst  of  to-day  and  tell 
Him  who  He  is  in  the  light  of  heaven.  Will  not 
such  a  Christ  arise  upon  their  thought  as  arose 
upon  Peter  Halket  in  the  story  f  And  will  not 
such  a  confession  as  that  which  voiced  the  ful 
ness  of  revelation  to  an  Apostle,  again  command 
the  blessed  recognition  of  thoss  souls,  who, 
declaring  the  greatness  of  the  character  before 
them,  learn  from  Him  the  assurance  of  their 
own  ?  Wh^n  men  tell  the  Christ  who  He  is,  wiU 
t  not  be  an  evidence  of  spiritual  discernment  f 
And  will  not  the  Spirit  at  that  time  witness 
with  their  spirits  that  they  are  the  sons  of  Qod  ? 

DEATH  OF  A  PIONEER  PRESBYTERIAN. 

On  July  5th  there  died  at  King’s  Ferry, 
Cayuga  County,  New  York,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  that  lake  region,  and  the  oldeet  member  of 
the  King’s  Ferry  Church,  Mrs.  Ann  Elisa 
White.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Major  Roswell 
Franklin,  second,  and  was  born  in  Aurora,  New 
York,  September  21et,  1803.  She  was  thus  in 
the  96th  year  of  her  age  when  she  died.  Her 
father,  afterwards  deacon  of  the  King’s  Ferry 
Church,  was  born  in  Woodbury,  Litchfield,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  1768,  and  came  with  bis  father. 
Captain  Roswell  Franklin,  first,  to  Aurora,  in 
1789,  being  then  at  the  age  of  21.  Captain 
Roswell  'Franklin  was  a  soldier  in  the  British 
army,  and  served  in  Canada  and  the  West  Indies, 
having  taken  part  in  the  memorable  siege  and 
capture  of  Havana  in  1762. 

Soon  afterward  he  returned  to  hie  home  in 
Connecticut,  and  was  married  in  Woodbury. 
In  1770  he  moved,  with  a  company  of  emigants, 
to  the  Wyoming  Valley  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
became  involved  in  what  was  known  as  the 
Pennamite  War,  which  was  caused  by  the  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  that  State 
to  drive  the  new  comers  from  their  homes. 
When  the  War  of  the  Revolution  came,  the  set¬ 
tlers  were  much  harassed  by  the  Indians,  insti¬ 
gated  by  British  emissaries  sent  among  them. 
Captain  Franklin  was  a  Lieutenant  under 
Colonel  Dorrance  in  the  celebrated  frontier  en¬ 
gagement,  known  as  the  " Massacre  of  Wyoming,  ” 
and  was  one  of  the  very  few  survivors.  After 
this,  his  son  Roswell  and  his  adopted  son 
Arnold,  (lads  of  about  11,)  were  taken  prisoners 
and  carried  to  Canada,  but  were  soon  exchanged 
and  returned.  But  in  the  meantime  the  rest  of 
his  family  had  been  captured  by  the  Indians, 
but  were  rescued  not  long  afterward,  all  save 
one,  a  babe,  whom  they  never  heard  from,  and 
his  wife,  who  had  been  treacherously  shot. 
After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
Pennamite  struggle  was  renewed,  and  Captain 
Franklin  finding  no  way  to  secure  a  title  to  his 
land,  made  two  attempts  to  establish  himself 
further  up  the  valley.  But  meeting  with  a 
series  of  misfortunes,  he  decided  to  move  up 
into,  what  was  then  known  as  the  Lake  Coun¬ 
try.  He  traveled  through  the  unbroken  forest  to 
the  head  of  Seneca  Lake  and  made  his  way  from 
thence  by  boat  to  Aurora,  arriving  in  1789.  The 
supplies  left  on  the  road  having  been  destroyed 
or  stolen,  the  family  were  in  great  straits  for 
months.  He  was  misled  in  regard  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  his  house,  being  on  the  Indian  Reeerva 
tion  and  having  lost  the  option  on  the  adjoining 
land  which  be  had  begun  to  clear,  he  fell  into  a 
deep  melancholy  and  gave  up  the  struggle  for 
life  in  1791  or  1792.  A  -monument  has  been 
erected  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  built  the  first 


house  in  that  village.  His  son  Major  Roswell 
Franklin,  took  upon  himself  the  support  of  the 
family.  He  was  married  to  Pamela  Goodrich 
in  1794  or  1795.  He  was  much  respected  and 
was  one  of  the  first  elders  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Aurora,  in  1810. 

In  1817  he  bought  of  Judge  Buel  what  in  now 
known  as  the  Pioneer  Farm,  five  miles  south  of 
Aurora,  where  his  children  to .  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  cultivate  the  same  acres.  Here 
he  reared  a  family  of  ten  children.  Of  these, 
but  one  is  now  living.  His  son  William  was  a 
minister,  and  for  many  years  served  the  church 
of  Five  Corners,  and  also  ministered  to  other 
churches  in  this  region. 

Major  Fraaklin,  or  as  he  was  more  often  called 
in  his  later  yearn.  Deacon  Franklin,  was  a  man 
of  decided  religious  character,  and  of  remarka¬ 
ble  physical  vigor.  Though  his  family  regularly 
rode  to  church  in  a  large  wagon,  he  himself  pre¬ 
ferred  to  walk,  and  there  were  few  men  who 
could  keep  the  pace  that  he  set.  He  was  rarely 
absent  from  the  “Deacons’  Beat’’  in  the  old 
church. 

Ann  Elisa  was  his  fifth  child.  She  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  1827  to  Peleg  Howland  White,  living 
half  a  mile  south  of  her  own  home,  and  heir 
to  one  of  the  largest  farms  on  the  Lake  Koad. 
She  lived  there  till  her  removal  in  1849.  She 
united  with  the  church  on  confession  of  her 
faith  in  1826.  At  her  death  she  had  been  for 
many  years  the  oldeet  living  member.  Perhaps 
no  member  was  more  attentive  and  faithful  in 
every  duty,  or  a  more  diligent  student  of  the 
Bible.  In  later  years  she  read  it  to  the  almost 
total  exclusion  of  all  other  reading,  and  continued 
it  as  long  as  her  eyesight  was  spared.  She  was 
also  zealous  in  the  performance  of  every  kind  of 
Christian  work,  whether  in  the  Sunday  school, 
the  prayer  meeting,  or  in  private  exhortation. 
But  most  of  all  she  was  distinguished  for  her 
liberality.  Her  gifts  and  those  of  her  husband, 
bestowed  largely  through  her  infiuence,  are  to 
be  reckoned  in  thousands,  if  not  in  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands.  It  may  be  said  that  there  are  few,  either 
of  the  poor  or  the  rich,  who  gave  more  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  means  than  she.  She  denied  herself 
to  extremes,  that  she  might,  give  ^tbe  more 
abundantly.  It  is  such  benevolence  as  hers, 
that  has  helped  to  make  thia  church  one  of  a 
thousand  of  all  the  country  churches  around,  as 
its  approaching  centennial  will  demonstrate. 

Having  no  children  of  her  own,  she  adopted 
two,  who  live  to  attest  her  worth,  and  to  mourn 
her  lose.  Her  sincere  life  had  in  it  profitable 
lessons  for  her  fellow  members  and  for  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  she  was  known.  Her  useful 
life  and  earnest  labors  received  due  recognition 
from  her  pastor,  Rsv.  William  C.  Brass,  at  her 
funeral,  and  her  memory  will  long  be  cherished 
in  the  church  and  the  community.  For  fifteen 
years  she  had  made  her  home  with  Mrs.  Qarey, 
and  here,  lovingly  attended  and  cherished,  she 
passed  quietly  away.  She  was  a  subscriber  to 
The  Evangelist  from  the  very  first  issue,  and 
many  of  her  friends  will  be  glad  to  see  in  its 
pages  this  tribute  to  her  character.  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  (Massachusetts)  papers  are  also  requested 
to  notice  the  fact  of  her  death.  It  is  a  pleasure, 
as  her  former  pastor,  to  bear  testimony  to  her 
many  excellencies,  and  her  abundant  labors  for 
Christ  and  the  church.  William  S.  Jsromk. 

Dstroit,  Mioh.,  Jalf  16, 1896. 

The  American  Seamen’s  Friend  Society  has 
placed  more  than  a  thousand  loan  libraries 
(forty  three  volumes  in  each)  on  vessels  of  the 
navy  and  in  naval  hospitals,  and  is  trying  to 
meet  the  demand  for  libraries  on  war  ships  leav¬ 
ing  the  Brooklyn  Navy  yard  and  other  harbors. 
More  money  is  needed  for  the  work,  and  an  ap¬ 
peal  is  made  for  contributions,  which  may  be 
sent  to  Rev.  W.  O.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary,  No. 
76  Wall  street.  These  libraries  are  carefully 
selected,  and  looked  after,  so  that  this  form  of 
reaching  the  men  of  the  navy  in  at  once  econom¬ 
ical  and  effective.  .  l 


THE  PRATER  OF  ASA. 

The  Ethiopians  and  Lubims  that  came  up 
against  King  Asa  of  Judah,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  long  reign,  were  “a  huge  host,  with  very 
many  chariots  and  horsemen’’— a  million  strong, 
according  to  the  literal  construction  of  the  phraiw 
enumerating  them  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
Second  Chronicles. 

Before  the  battle  was  joined  the  King  utte^ 
this  remarkable  p’ayer  of  faith,  ‘  Lord,  it  is 
nothing  with  Thee  to  help,  whether  with  many 
or  with  them  that  have  no  power :  help  us,  O 
Lord  our  God  :  for  we  reet  on  Thee  and  in  Thy 
name  we  go  against  this  multitude.  O  Lord, 
Thou  art  our  God ;  let  not  man  prevail  against 
Thee.’’  Though  his  enemies  were  two  to  his 
one,  they  '  ‘  were  overthrown  that  they  could  not 
recover  themselves.  ’’ 

We  hear  nothing  subsequently  of  any  thanks 
returned  to  God  by  Asa  for  this  wonderful  vic¬ 
tory  over  bis  invading  foes.  The  subsequent 
warning  addressed  to  the  King  by  the  prophet 
Azariah  would  seem  to  indicate  some  falling 
away  upon  hie  part,  and  that  of  his  people, 
from  the  practice  of  true  religion  soon  after 
this  national  deliverance.  We  are  told,  too,  that 
in  his  last  illness,  he  sought  rather  to  the 
physicians  than  to  God,  though  his  distress  was 
“exceeding  great  ’’ 

Success  often  has  this  effect  upon  the  human 
heart.  While  we  are  under  pressure  of  great 
straits  we  call  mightily  upon  God  to  deliver, 
ascribing  to  him  beforehand  praise  for  his  power 
to  succor  and  to  help,  as  did  Asa  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  reign.  But  how  easy  ia  it,  after  the 
answers  to  our  prayers  have  come,  to  forget  Him 
who  answered  th  m,  and  even  to  ascribe  deliver¬ 
ance  to  our  own  prudence,  skill  or  forethought. 
We  can  reason  the  matter  out  most  religiously, 
as  Asa  did,  while  we  are  under  the  stress  of 
sore  need,  magnifying  our  puny  strength,  and 
ascribing  infinite  power  to  Qod.  but  when  the 
answer  to  our  earnest  petitions  comes,  we  can 
often  quite  as  easily  forget  whence  ojr  deliver¬ 
ance  came. 

The  Christian  people  of  this  land  are  engaged, 
in  an  unwonted  manner,  in  prayer  for  both 
guidance  and  deliverance  in  the  present  strife, 
which  with  great  unanimity  they  believe  is  for 
the  good  of  mankind  and  the  glory  of  God.  We 
have  upon  our  hands  a  war  of  deliverance  from 
oppression,  and  not  one  of  conquest  and  of 
national  glory.  But  how  easily  can  we  forget 
the  moral  side  of  the  coofiict  unless  we  con¬ 
sciously  strive  to  keep  oureelves  in  the  fear  of 
God,  by  daily  confession  of  oqr  dependence  upon 
his  power  and  wisdom,  and  by  ceaseless  petitions 
that  He  may  lead  us  safely  in  our  national  as  in 
our  individual  life.  God  forbid  that  we  of  thin 
wonderfully  favored  land  should  repeat  Asa’s 
folly  by  seeking  His  aid  and  His  gracious  deliv¬ 
erance  only  to  become  self  satisfied  and  boastful  I 

We  will  do  well  to  remember  that  “it  is  a 
small  thing’’  with  God  to  help  the  weak  or  the 
strong.  He  lifteth  up  one  and  casteth  down 
another.  Not  by  might,  or  wisdom,  or  power, 
or  wealth  can  we  come  off  victorious,  but  by  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God.  The  captain  of  the 
war-ship  Texas  at  Santiago  realized  this  truth 
on  the  third  of  the  present  month  when,  in  the 
sight  of  the  smoking  remains  of  the  Spanish 
fieet,  he  acknowledged  the  existence  of  God  be¬ 
fore  bis  assembled  fellow -warriors  and  bade 
them  with  uncovered  hands  return  silent  thanks 
for  their  victory.  An  example  of  thankfulness 
was  thus  set  to  the  nation  which  should  not 
soon  be  forgotten. 

Is  the  Lord  indeed  with  us  in  this  war?  How 
fitting,  then,  that  we  ponder  the  words  of 
Azariah,  the  prophet,  to  King  Aea  upon  his 
success  in  a  terrific  contest  with  his  fellow  men: 
“The  Lord  is  with  you,  while  ye  are  with  Him; 
but  if  ye  forsake  Him,  He  will  forsake  you.’’ 
The  attributes  of  God  do  not  change  from  age  to 
age.  He  is,  therefore,  in  this  present  hour 
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what  be  was  in  Aaa’a  day.  We  can  to-day,  as 
they  of  old  ooold  do,  eaaily  loae  Hie  preeenoe 
and  Hia  help  by  pride  or  oeflect.  How  abould 
we  Chi^ietiaiM  cry  night  and  day  that  no  such 
calamity  shall  overtake  our  noble  nation,  but 
that  the  leaven  of  Christian  teaching  may  so 
permeate  our  society,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  that  as  a  people  we  may  more  and  more 
bdlieve,  and  act  upon  the  belief,  that  "the  Lord 
Qod  ooinipotbot  reigneth,”  and  that  we  are 
responsible  for  our  conduct  as  a  nation  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  earth,  as  we  are  also  in  Uis. 

WUITHBOP  8.  OlLMAK; 

HOUSE,  HIOHWAT  AND  HEDOE  WORK, 
By  Ber.  Edward  D.  Vanoe. 

The  week  at  Carry  needs  more  than  one  page 
to  tell  this  story,  but  this  must  suffice.  We 
reached  the  city  by  afternoon  train,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  Association  Secretary,  found  a 
Christian  home  and  driver  for  the  week.  We 
pay  him  one  dollar  per  day  few  himself  and 
horse,  and  three  dollars  per  week  for  board. 
At  the  tea-table,  the  family  became  deeply  in¬ 
terested,  and  at  breakfast  Tuesday  morning  yet 
more  intwested  in  our  errand.  The  wife  said  to 
her  husband,  “Ton  are  starting  away  on  the 
beat  errand  of  your  life  this  morning."  We 
drove  to  the  township  line  and  began  work.  At 
the  third  house  I  asked  the  lady,  “Have  you  a 
Bible?"  “Yes,  sir."  “Are  you  a  church  mem¬ 
ber?"  “No.  I  am  not.  Will  you  coma  in  and 
take  a  seat  ?"  From  this  point  onward  this  in¬ 
terview  is  beyond  reporting.  Her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  ahe  listened  to  all  1  could  say, 
and  whan  I  asked  if  ahe  would  undertake  a  life 
of  prayer  and  begin  to  day,  she  could  only  nod 
her  head  affirmatively,  and  I  withdrew.  She 
sat  by  a  window  where  the  Christian  man  in 
the  carriage  could  plainly  see  her,  and  when  I 
reached  the  carriage  be  was  full  of  gratitude. 

1  want  to  say  just  here,  that  when  we  can 
drive  to  the  extreme  border  of  any  township  in 
Erie  County  and  find  there  a  woman  completely 
ready  to  accept  the  Saviour,  at  the  offer  of  one 
unknown  and  a  very  stranger,  it  makes  certain 
the  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  thwe  before  our 
coming,  making  this  woman's  heart  ready  for  the 
message  of  a  feeble  laborer.  And  it  proclaims 
also  that  this  is  the  work  that  should  be  done 
and  done  to  day,  and  at  any  cost  As  we  come 
out  of  such  a  home  we  sing  the  dozology,  men¬ 
tally,  as  almost  never  before. 

Again  in  this  morning  ride  we  find  a  stretch 
of  two  miles  with  a  few  church  members,  and 
the  interviews  in  several  of  these  homes  have 
been  just  as  indescribable  as  the  instance  already 
noted.  Such  a  morning  rids  has  seldom  come  to 
any  township  laborer;  more  blessing  him  than 
there  was  room  to  receive  it. 

On  the  second  day  wo  came  early  in  the  morn 
ing  to  a  large  brick  bones  with  well  kept  lawn ; 
evidently  these  are  well  to-do  people,  I  said, 
as  we  drew  up.  “Thie  bouse  looks  as  if  it  had 
Bibles,  and  needed  nothing  I"  But  then  some¬ 
times  just  such  a  home  has  no  Saviour.  I  went 
up  the  steps  and  saw  a  woman  scrubbing  the 
floor.  She  came  to  the  door  and  said  she  bad  a 
Bible,  but  when  I  asked  if  she  was  a  member 
of  any  church,  she  said  ahe  was  not  She  in 
vited  me  to  take  a  neat  and  herself  took  one  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  It  will  need  eter 
nity  to  tell  the  rest  She  listened,  and  consented 
to  try  to  pray  to  day.  It  was  one  of  the  moot 
blessed  of  interviews.  But  we  cannot  stop  to 
sav  more  of  it  here.  When,  next  morning  we 
called  on  the  Methodist  Episcopal  pastor,  he 
said,  “Brother  Vance,  we  have  just  taken  our 
annual  contribution  for  the  Bible  Society,  and 
the  money  baa  been  sent;  but  this  work  you  are 
doing  must  have  help  anyway.  Now  it  will 
not  hurt  my  people  to  give  you  something  if 
they  want  to  do  it.  You  come  to  my  prayer 
meeting  to-morrow  night  and  present  the  cause. " 


I  presented  the  cause.  Mr.  Miller  followed,  ask 
ing  all  to  give  om  eometbing  when  I  dmold 
call.  And  they  did  give.  Thin  church  paid  our 
expMUHS,  with  something  over  to  bring  to  Erie. 

Of  this  whole  week  I  can  only  say  it  was  so 
full  of  blessing  from  beginning  to  end  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  it 
And  if  the  way  is  opened  to  repeat  the  visit 
under  such  circumstances  the  week  will  be  in 
viting  surely.  It  is  work  of  the  highest  respon 
sibility  to  get  into  a  carriage  on  a  pleasant 
morning  and  drive  to  unknown  homea,  and  tiiere 
find  already  the  burning  bush  I  What  to  eay  of 
it  we  do  not  know ;  how  to  tell  you  of  it  we 
never  ohall  be  able.  But  we  can  say  to  you  and 
to  this  company  of  Christian  fathers  and  moth¬ 
ers  gathered  at  this  Bible  Society  meeting  to¬ 
night;  thank  you  for  such  on  opportunity.  And 
the  crowning  fact  of  this  page  is  that  not  one 
Christian  home  has  refuted  to  assist  this  work. 

I  have  said  and  with  reason  that  I  sboold  be 
sorry  if  the  tioM  ever  came  when  there  was  no 
money  to  ask  from  these  Christian  homea.  It  is 
a  blessed  work  to  gather  such  gifts.  You  try  it 
and  see  1  I  comedown  the  stepe  often,  “Last  in 
wonder,  love,  and  praise,”  as  I  proceed  in  the 
gathering  of  money;  nor  do  I  wonder  that  a 
Christian  man  at  bis  breakfast  table  eaid,  “Mr. 
Vanoe,  }oa  ought  to  be  the  most  thankful  man 
I  know."  And  whether  I  tell  of  men  or  woman 
it  is  the  same. 

Recently  calling  on  a  Christian  home,  the 
father  said  he  bad  sufficient  reasons  for  declin 
ing  to  give  to  this  cause  at  all.  and  mantained 
that  attitude  for  some  time,  and  yet,  when  we 
were  through  be  said  in  tears,  “I  will  give  you 
ten  of  the  beet  Bibles  you  can  find  a  place  for." 

Said  an  afflicted  mother,  in  handing  her  gift, 
“What  we  can  do  for  this  work  we  want  to  da" 

Said  a  Christian  mother,  “Mr.  Vance  it  is 
plain  that  there  is  need  of  this  house  to  house 
work,  and  I  do  not  know  who  will  do  it  unless 
we  women  do  it.  I  will  gladly  give  you  some¬ 
thing  for  this  work."  This  with  a  gift  of  all 
the  money  in  the  home,  and  the  remark,  “In¬ 
deed,  you  have  my  sympathy  in  this  bouse  to 
bouse  work." 

Said  a  mother  to  ber  daughters,  “Girls,  there 
is  a  nidul  in  the  pocket-book;  you  get  it  and  i 
give  this  man.  We  are  sorry  it  is  so  small,  but 
it  is  all  there  is  in  the  bouse  to  day." 

Said  a  Christian  man  in  his  store,  “I  have  no 
money  to  give  away ;  here  is  fifteen  cents ;  I 
wish  I  could  give  yon  five  dollars  lor  this  per¬ 
sonal  work." 

With  a  large  gift  came  the  assurance.  “We  do 
this  gladly."  With  another,  “If  you  have  need, 
come  again." 

And  so  on  without  end  words  of  comfort  have 
come.  And  then  from  individuals  to  churches, 
and  a  whole  church  made  willing;  yes,  and  after 
they  bad  made  one  gift  to  this  work  they  made 
a  second  gift,  and  much  larger.  Such  things 
for  remembrance  as  I  start  to  the  nes  township. 

The  annonnceuient  of  the  scheme  of  minis¬ 
terial  study  and  reading  prepared  and  arranged 
by  the  Council  of  Seventy  of  the  American  In 
stitute  of  Sacred  Literature  in  Cbicaga  pub¬ 
lished  on  another  page,  will  be  ^ead  with  inter¬ 
est  by  clergymen  and  professional  Bible  students 
who  want  with  the  least  expense  of  time  and 
money  to  get  at  the  carefully  revised  results  of 
modern  scholarship  that  they  may  be  able  to 
form  their  own  opinion  on  many  points  in  dis¬ 
cussion  and  be  able  to  guide  intelligently  the 
thoughts  of  those  they  are  teaching.  Those 
courses  will  also  provide  excellent  material  few 
the  work  of  ministers,  clubs  and  bring  within 
reach  of  the  members  many  much  desired  but 
inaccessible  works.  We  do  not  need  to  remind 
our  readers  of  the  able  men  who  compose  this 
Council  of  Seventy,  which  is  made  up  of  accom¬ 
plished  students  from  many  of  our  Universities 
and  Seminaries  with  Dr.  William  R.  Harper  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  as  President. 


HEHOBIAL  OF  JEFFERSON  COLLEGE. 

When  the  class  of  1866  of  old  Jefferson  Col* 
of  which  General  James  A.  Beaver  is  a 
member,  held  its  reunion  here  in  1896  it  was 
suggested  that  a  room  be  set  apart  in  the  old 
Oollcge  building  at  a  Memorial  ball  where  the 
Alumni  of  the  College  at  their  re  unions  and 
on  other  occasions  could  meet,  and  where  paint¬ 
ings  and  photographs  of  the  Presidents  and 
TVifsasriffs  of  the  College  could  be  placed ;  also 
catalogues  and  addresser  and  books  by  former 
students  and  all  relics,  and  matters  of  interest 
relating  to  the  College,  or  the  early  settlement 
of  the  region. 

The  suggestion  met  with  the  approval  of  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  Q  Ready,  Hon.  James  A.  Beaver,  Rev. 
Dr.  John  R.  Paxton  and  other  graduates  of  old 
Jefforaon,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  Rev.  M. 
A.  Parkinson,  D.D.,  and  Dr.  James  G.  Dick- 
sm  was  appointed  to  consult  with  the  trustees, 
secute  a  suitable  room,  and  put  it  in  proper 
riiape. 

When  the  committee  was  appointed  and  for  a 
oonaiderable  time  thereafter  the  particular  room 
desired  (Franklin  Hall)  was  in  use  as  one  of 
ths  rooms  of  the  public  school,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  completion  of  the  new  public  school- 
house  that  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  academy 
could  tom  it  over  to  the  committee. 

Last  fall  the  committee  sent  out  a  circular  ap¬ 
peal  to  many  of  the  graduates  of  old.  Jefferson 
informing  them  of  the  work  which  had  been 
placed  in  their  hands,  and  requesting  the  con 
tribntion  of  necessary  funda  Many  responses 
were  received,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
was  secured. 

Early  this  spring  the  committee  decided  to 
proceed  with  the  work  of  patting  the  room  in 
order.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  W.  F.  Brown 
was  in  Florida  and  Dr.  James  G.  Dickson  con¬ 
fined  to  his  room  for  many  weeks  by  illness,  the 
superintending  of  the  work  devolved  on  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Dr  Parkineon,  and 
right  well  has  he  performed  his  task.  Some  of 
the  impiovwnents  are  the  following:  The  ceiling 
has  been  nicely  kalsomined,  the  walls  papered; 
new  doors  placed  and  other  wood  finish;  new 
blindo,  new  carpet,  and  the  woodwork  painted. 
Chairs  and  tables  from  the  old  Philo  Hall  have 
been  painted  and  varnished  and  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion.  This  furniture  was  purchased  for  Philo 
Hall,  it  is  understood,  a  short  time  after  the 
new  College  was  built,  or  more  than  seventy 
years  ago  A  table  that  was  used  in  the  board- 
irg  bouse  in  the  basement  of  the  College  sev¬ 
enty  five  years  ago  will  be  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  Hall.  Che  fine  chandelier  dates  away 
back  into  the  thirties,  when  the  hall  was  fur¬ 
nished  for  the  first  time,  shortly  after  the  new 
College  was  built,  and  is  in  a  style  which  in 
those  days  of  “Jeffersonian  simplicity, "  was 
considered  the  height  of  luxury  and  extrava¬ 
gance  by  the  citizens  of  Canonsburg.  Thus  the 
Hall  as  it  now  appears,  or  as  it  will  when  the 
“finishing  touches"  are  put  on,  will  greatly 
commend  itself  and  the  committee  who  had 
charge  of  the  work,  to  all  interested. 

The  walls  of  the  Hall  are  to  be  adorned  with 
portraits  of  the  Presidents  and  Professors  of  the 
old  College,  as  well  as  with  photographs  of  the 
old  College  buildings,  the  President’s  house,  old 
“Fort  Job,"  the  bouse  in  which  Professor 
Snyder  lived  on  Central  avenue,  the  old  Black 
homesuad  in  South  Canonsburg,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  College  and  others.  Dr.  Park¬ 
inson  has  now  in  his  house  on  Central  avenue  a 
portrait  of  Professor  John  Frazier  which  he  will 
be  glad  to  show  to  any  of  our  people  who  may 
call.  He  will  also  take  pleasure  in  showing  per¬ 
sons  Franklin  Hall  as  it  appears  since  it  has 
been  made  new. 

Thin  Hall  is  intended  to  be  a  monument  to  old 
Jefferson  (College  and  to  perpetuate  the  memories 
of  those  who  were  the  founders  and  builders  of 
that  noble  institution.  The  committee  have 
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photographs  of  all  the  Preaidenta  aod  Profeaeora 
and  DOW  need  money  to  get  them  enlarged  and  to 
get  other  hiatorical  views  to  place  on  its  walla. 
It  is  hoped  that  there  are  many  friends  of  the 
old  College  who  will  tender  a  helping  hand  to 
complete  what  has  been  so  well  begun.  Any 
contributions  may  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  M.  A. 
Parkinson,  Canonaburg,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  SETENTT. 

The  Council  of  ISeventy  announces  a  new  series 
of  reading  courses,  to  commence  October  1st, 
to  be  conducted  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Sacred  Literature.  These  will  be  included 
under  the  Bible  Students’  Reading  Guild,  which 
for  the  present  will  drop  its  popular  courses 
and  present  work  for  ministers  and  professional 
Bible  students  only,  although  these  popular 
courses  will  be  resumed  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
number  of  appropriate  books  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.^ 

No  “times  and  seasons'’  will  be  observed. 
These  ministerial  courses  may  be  taken  up  at 
any  time,  pursued  in  part  or  to  their  conclu¬ 
sion,  as  preferred.  No  examinations  or  require¬ 
ments  will  hamper  the  student,  but  provisions 
for  reports  upon,  aod  credit  for,  work  will  be 
made.  The  nmber  of  subjects  taken  up  will  not 
be  limited ;  but  for  the  present  only  eight  are 
announced.  They  are:  “The  Historical  and 
Literary  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch,”  “Old  Tes¬ 
tament  Prophecy,”  “The  Origin  and  Growth  of 
the  Hebrew  Psalter,”  “The  Life  of  the  Christ,” 
“The  Apostolic  Age,”  “The Problems  connected 
with  the  Gospel  of  John,”  “Christianity  and 
Social  Problems,”  and  “The  Preparation  of  Ser¬ 
mons.  ” 

Each  course  will  contain  six  or  more  books, 
selested  first  by  each  member  of  the  Council  of 
Seventy,  and  then  by  a  committee  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  who  shall  from  the  results  of  this  composite 
judgment  make  the  final  choice.  Upon  all  top 
ics  generally  conceded  to  be  in  controversy  the 
best  authorities  on  both  sides  will  be  provided. 
The  courses  will  in  no  case  stand  for  a  particular 
school  of  thought,  but  will  be  planned  to  present 
all  sides  impartially. 

The  books  will  all  be  furnished  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  sold  at  a  special  price,  or  loaned  on  a 
deposited  price,  which  will  be  returned  to  the 
student  when  the  book  is  returned,  less  the  cost 
of  carriage,  and  a  small  per  cent,  for  handling. 

Each  book  will  be  accompanied  by  a  carefully 
prepared  review  covering  an  outline  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  book ;  an  estimate  of  its  value  as  a 
whole;  specific  points  in  which  it  is  open  to 
criticism,  or  specially  worthy  of  commendation ; 
the  names  of  other  authorities  on  the  skme  sub¬ 
ject,  with  notes  upon  their  special  views,  and  a 
series  of  questions  which  should  bring  out  the 
above  points.  These  reviews  will  be  prepared  by 
members  of  the  Council  and  others. 

In  order  that,  while  studying  and  reading 
along  a  special  line,  the  student  may  keep  in 
touch  with  the  best  general  current  thought  in 
Biblical  fields,  the  annual  membership  fee  will 
entitle  him  to  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
American  Journal  of  Theology  or  the  Biblical 
World,  as  be. prefers.  With  the  former  the  fee 
will  be  13,  with  the  latter,  12.  (It  will  be 
noted  that  these  sums  represent  the  regular  sub¬ 
scription  prices  of  these  periodicals,  so  that  to 
receive  the  privileges  of  the  Guild  really  re¬ 
quires  no  extra  fee. )  Four  or  more  articles 
from  foreign  periodicals  (translations)  will  be 
sent  as  supplements  during  the  year.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  work  will  be  so  light  that  a  minis 
ter  or  Bible  teacher  will  be  able  to  secure  the 
best  books'  the  year  round,  accompanied  by 
helpful  reading  suggestions  at  a  very  small  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  plan  is  designed  to  be  so  flexi¬ 
ble  that  a  student  wishing  to  enter  upon  a 
course  of  theological  and  Biblical  reading ‘ex¬ 
tending  over  a  period  of  years,  and  desirlag  to 
reoeive  some  special  direction  in  this  reading. 
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may  submit  his  case  to  the  Institute  for  such 
direction.  JBach  case  will  be  considered  indi 
vidually,  an  appropriate  course  suggested,  and 
all  necessary  advice  given. 

Thus  the  professional  Bible  student  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  secure  a  consersus  of  opinion 
upon  the  most  important  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  bis  work;  to  obtain  tem¬ 
porarily  the  use  of  books  wisely  selected ;  to 
build  up  his  own  library  under  competent  ad 
risers ;  to  have  at  hand  in  his  reading  a  care¬ 
fully  prepared  review  which  he  may  annotate 
and  keep  for  future  reference ;  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  beat  current  thought  in  periodicals, 
both  American  and  foreign ;  to  secure  advice 
along  lines  of  special  reading  not  in  the  courses 
announced ;  and  all  at  a  very  small  annual  ex¬ 
pense. 

The  books  to  be  used  will  be  selected  during 
the  summer,  and  will  be  loaned  to  those  apply 
ing  in  the  order  of  their  registration.  Prelim¬ 
inary  aDDouDcementa  and  registration  blanks 
may  be  secured  by  addressing  The  American 
Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  Hyde  Park, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

THE  FAITH  OF  CAPTAIN  PHILIP. 

[FromTHB  Naw  York  Hkrai.d,  Jnlyl',] 

“  *I  wish  to  make  confession  that  I  have  im¬ 
plicit  faith  in  God  and  in  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Texas,  but  my  fsith  in  you  is  secondary 
only  to  my  faith  in  God.  We  have  seen  what 
He  bas  done  for  us.  in  allowing  us  to  achieve 
so  great  a  victory,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  all, 
or  at  least  every  man  who  has  no  scruples,  to 
uncover  hie  bead  with  me  and  silently  offer  a 
word  of  thanks  to  God  for  His  goodness  toward 
ui  all.’ 

This  was  what  Captain  J.  W.  Philip  said  to 
his  officers  and  men  immediately  after  the  great 
battle  off  Santiago  de  Cuba  on  Sunday,  July  3d. 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon.  God’s  heavens 
never  looked  so  clear,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
never  seemed  so  pure  as  they  did  when  we  lay 
alongside  of  the  Cristobal  Colon,  after  she  had 
been  beached  and  had  surrendered  to  us. 

We  had  been  engaged  in  a  fierce  fight  to  the 
death,  when  these  words  came  from  the  lips  of 
the  same  man,  who  had  a  few  moments  before 
given  the  various  orders  for  attack,  and  I  wish 
to  show  to  the  people  of  my  country,  what  kind 
of  man  Captain  Philip,  of  the  battle  ship  Texas 
is. 

I  have  bad  the  honor  of  being  the  chaplain  of 
the  Texas  since  October  19th,  1896,  so  I  have 
been  with  Captain  Philip  ever  since  he  took 
command  last  October. 

During  our  first  conversation  be  said :  ‘Chap¬ 
lain,  I  am  a  firih  believer  in  prayer,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  duty  we  owe  God  to  have  prayers  on 
board  ship  every  evening.  ’  So  when  Lieutenant 
Commander  Barber  came  to  us  as  executive  offi¬ 
cer,  the  captain  spoke  to  me  again  about  having 
prayers,  and  I  told  him  I  should  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  conduct  them  every  evening  at  quar¬ 
ters,  and  that  custom  has  been  observed  ever 
since. 

The  men  would  be  marched  aft,  and  I  offered 
a  humble  petition  for  each  one,  our  loved  ones, 
our  country,  our  President,  and  always  closed 
with  an  earnest  prayer  for  peace. 

Captain  Philip  always  spoke  about  the  late 
war,  and  reminded  us  that  the  side  that  opened 
fire  first  on  the  Sabbath  would  lose  every  time; 
so  I  was  very  glad  last  Sabbath  when  I  saw  the 
Maria  Teresa  fire  the  first  shot. 

Often  during  the  weary  days  on  the  blockade, 
the  Captain  would  say  something  to  me  about 
prayer,  and  his  unflincbing  fa>th  in  God.  One 
evening,  s^on  after  our  second  bombardment,  we 
were  walking  up  and  down  tbe  quarterdeck 
together— and,  by  the  way,  it  was  after  Che 
Spanish  bad  killed  him,  but  1  guess  they  found 
him  a  very  much  alive  corpse  on  Sunday  morn 
ing  during  the  fight — be  mentioned  how  bis 
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wife  had  felt  abuQl  blusi  siatnuifthe  account 
of  bis  alleged  death  as  she  did  in  the  papers, 
but  he  said:  '1  wrote  to  Mrs.  Philips  and  said, 
“I  am  just  as  safe  here  as  I  would  be  walking 
up  Broadway  with  you,  because  God  is  with  us 
and  He  is  listening  to  our  prayera.’ 

On  another  uccaaion  he  was  called  on  board 
the  flagship,  together  with  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  fleet,  for  a  council  of  war,  and  went 
on  board  at  half  past  nine  that  Sunday  morning. 
The  decision  was  reached  to  bombard  the  forts 
at  two  o’clock  that  afternoon,  when  Captain 
Philip  spoke  up  and  said: 

'Admiral,  this  is  Sunday.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  fight  to  day.  We  may  be  sorry  if  we 
do.’  Whereupon  the  Admiral  apologised  for 
even  calling  them  together  at  all  that  day,  but 
admitted  he  bad  been  so  pressed  that  he  had 
entirely  lost  track  of  the  days,  so  the  battle  was 
deferred  until  the  next  morning,  with  the  result 
of  no  damage  to  us. 

As  a  captain,  he  has  been  most  kind  to  me, 
never  absent  from  divine  service  unless  detained 
on  account  of  duty,  as  he  was  always  anxious 
to  set  his  men  a  good  example  and  the  example 
had  its  effect,  for  my  congregations  were  always 
very  gratifying  to  me.  To  have  so  many  men, 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  meet  of  their  own 
free  will  and  listen  to  the  simple  Gospel  of  Jesus 
1  always  tried  to  give  them.  I  love  Captain 
Philip  for  his  manly  stand  for  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus. 

When,  after  the  battle,  the  bugle  sounded  all 
hands  on  deck,  I  went  up,  not  knowing  what  it 
was  for,  Tbe  Captain  did  not  know  I  was 
there,  and  when  I  heard  what  he  said  I  was  very 
glad  be  did  not. 

Mr.  Berber  came  to  me  and  said,  ‘Chaplain, 
did  you  hear  what  the  Captain  said  T’  I  replied, 
'Yes,  sir.’  ‘A  very  manly  thing  indeed,  to  do, 
and  a  most  impreaaive  sight,  ’  said  be. 

I  went  in  the  cabin  after  the  Captain  had 
gone  there.  Holding  out  my  hand  to  him,  I 
said:  'Captain,  I  congratulate  you,  not  alone 
for  your  tremendous  victory,  but  for  the  stand 
you  took  after  the  action.’  His  countenance 
brightened  up  as  he  replied :  'Why,  Chaplain,  1 
was  sure  of  it  when  I  went  on  the  bridge,  for 
surely  God  has  been  with  us,  and  it  has  been  all 
on  account  of  prayer. ' 

This  is  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  United  States  Navy.  You  see 
what  bis  faith  is.  Let  me,  one  of  the  corps  of 
naval  Chaplains,  ask  you  just  one  question, 
‘Have  you  faith  to  believe  T  Do  things  seem 
dark  for  you  T  Has  sorrow  tilled  your  life  f  If 
so,  go  tell  it  to  Jeeus  and  all  will  be  well,’  and 
the  God  who  was  with  us  in  the  battle  of  July 
3d  will  be  with  you  in  all  your  battles  of  life, 
if  you  have  only  faith  to  believe 

I  trust  this  little  sketch  will  help  every  one  of 
the  many  readers  of  Tbe  Herald  to  have  more 
faith  in  God.  The  faith  of  the  little  child  is 
the  faith  I  would  recommend  to  you  all. 

Thanking  all  of  you  (and  I  know  there  were 
many)  who  prayed  for  the  army  and  the  navy, 
because  by  your  prayers  you  strengthened  us 
when  we  bad  to  face  the  foe. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Harry  W.  Jonks  U.  S.  N., 
Chaplain  Battle  Ship  Texas.” 

The  Southern  Hospital  train,  to  be  run,  when 
necessity  arises,  from  Tampa  to  Northern  points, 
consists  of  two  dining  cars,  ten  sleepers,  and  a 
baggage  car.  Tbe  sleepers  will  accommodate 
five  hundred  men,  if  necessary.  One  car  is 
arranged  as  sn  operating  room.  Tbe  train  will 
be  kept  at  Tamps  for  the  present  as  a  stationary 
hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  but  will  be 
'ready  at  an  hour’s  notice  to  start  North  when¬ 
ever  it  is  thought  best  to  remove  the  patients  to 
a  cooler  climate.  The  Daughters  of  tbe  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  will  keep  the  hospital  train  sop 
plied  with  delicacies  for  the  sick. 
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Ths  MmKBT  OF  Lifs.  a  Btady  of  BeTalatioo 
in  th«  Light  of  Science.  By  Harry  E.  Rich- 
arda,  A.M.,  M.D.  New  York:  Dodd.  Mead 
and  Oompany.  1896.  11.25, 

Dr.  Richarda  ia  thoroughly  religioua  and  pro¬ 
foundly  orthodox  except  upon  the  one  point  of 
the  final  deatiny  of  the  wicked.  Hia  belief  on 
thie  point  ia,  howeTer,  aimply  the  negatiTe  aide 
of  the  new  truth  which  he  bae  wrought  out  from 
hia  careful  atudy  of  the  Bible  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  modem  science,  and  must  be  accepted 
if  hie  positive  teachings  are  accepted.  Starting 
from  the  postulate  that  the  Bible  is  without 
question  a  revelation  from  God,  and  that  the 
facts  of  the  universe  can  be  nothing  other  than  a 
revelation  of  God,  and  that  the  two  revelations 
must  be  in  essential  harmony,  be  pamee  in  re¬ 
view  the  various  tenets  of  orthodoxy  deduced 
from  the  Scriptures — the  doctrhiea  of  life,  im¬ 
mortality,  predestination,  free  will,  God’s  sov¬ 
ereignty  and  man’s  agency,  the  spiritual  king¬ 
dom,  the  necessity  of  faith,  and  others  finding 
in  scientific  facte  as  these  are  now  known  to 
man,  a  true  analogy  of  them  and  in  all  teachings 
of  revelation  abundant  reason  for  bolding  them, 
as  they  are  held  by  orthodox  believers. 

The  fundamental  principle  on  which  the  entire 
argument  in  based.  Dr.  Richards’s  own  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  is  that 
there  are  not  two  kinds  of  life  in  the  material 
world — vegetable  life  and  animal  life — but  three; 
human  life  being  not  a  form  of  animal  life,  but 
as  distinct  from  it,  and  as  certainly  a  higher 
order  of  life  as  animal  life  is  distinct  from  and 
higher  than  vegetable  life.  Following  out  the 
scientific  arguments  from  which  he  deduces  this 
theory,  he  finds  spiritual  life  to  be  a  fourth 
class,  distinct  from  and  higher  than  human  life, 
but  depending  upon  it  as  human  life  depends 
upon  animal  life  for  its  evolution  and  continual 
existence  and  animal  life  upon  vegetable.  He 
finds  that  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  spiritual 
maa  cannot  be  born  into  this  world,  or  to  use 
the  Biblical  expression,  a  man  cannot  be  born 
of  the  Spirit,  until  the  environment  has  become 
suitable  for  this  birth  by  the  evolution  of  pre¬ 
ceding  conditions;  just  as  human  life  was  not 
possible  until  its  proper  environment  was  created 
by  the  evolution  of  earlier  forme  of  life — first 
vegetable  and  then  animal.  The  nature  of  this 
necessary  environment  of  “eternal  life’’  is  de 
fined  hy  Dr.  Richards  as  “Chrietlikenees.’*  It 
was  fully  attained  in  Christ,  though  it  was  com¬ 
ing  to  maturity  all  through  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  people.  But  life  having  reached  in  the 
human  a  high  stage  of  development,  iaclnding 
moral  aa  well  as  intellectual  periods,  the  birth 
ci  the  epiritual  man— the  introduction  of  “eter¬ 
nal  life’’  into  the  world,  is  dependent  not  merely 
upon  the  proper  environment,  but  on  the  free 
will  of  man,  co  operating  with  that  spiritual  in- 
fiuence  from  above  of  which  the  spiritual  man 
is  bom.  Hence  it  follows  that  no  human  being 
can  become  a  spiritual  man,  can  be  endowed 
with  eternal  life,  except  by  bis  own  choice  and 
co  operation,  and  those  who  do  not  attain  to  this 
higher  stsge  of  life  simply  vanirti  from  the  earth 
at  death  as  the  beasts  do. 

This  doctrine  of  “eternal  life,”  aa  baa  been 
said,  stands  at  the  threshold  of  all  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ards’s  teachings  concerning  the  doctrines  of 
revelation.  Hia  statement  of  this  doctrine  is  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  and  hia  argument  from  the 
analogy  of  nature  not  lean  so,  though  like  all 
argument  from  analogy,  it  is  not  impoaeible  to 
find  fiawa  in  it.  The  work  is  especially  addressed 
to  those  whoce  scientific  studies  or  whose  ethical 
viewa  have  led  them  to  discredit  the  Bible  as  a 
revelation  from  God,  and  to  candid  minds  of 
these  two  claaaee  it  must  appeal  with  great 
cogency.  To  the  Christian  apologist,  it  will 
prove  useful  as  clearing  away  many  elemeats  of 
confusion  in  the  real  issue. 


Thb  Actobiooeapht  of  Ck&blb  H.  Spuxoxom. 

Compiled  from  Hia  Diary,  Letters  and  Rec¬ 
ord  By  His  Wife  and  His  Private  Secre¬ 
tary.  Volume  1.  1834-1854.  Chicago,  New 

York,  Toronto :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

12.50. 

In  Dr.  Cuyler’a  letter  a  few  weeks  since,  he 
gave  such  a  delightful  impnasion  of  this  vol 
ume,  that  there  ia  little  left  for  the  reviewer, 
but  to  confirm  his  opinion  of  the  story  which 
gives  such  vivid  pictures  of  the  early  life  of  the 
great  preacher  and  of  the  circumstances  which 
combined  to  make  him  so  great  a  power  in  hia 
church. 

“Happy  Childhood  at  Stambourne,”  is  the 
heading  of  one  chapter,  and  the  reader  is  soon 
convinced  that  the  words  well  describe  these 
early  years  passed  in  the  manse  under  the  pro¬ 
tecting  care  of  hie  grandfather,  whose  tender 
heart  led  him  to  evade  the  boy’s  searching  ques¬ 
tions  aa  to  “the  bottomless  pit,  ”  but  whose  Cal- 
vinistic  conscience  forced  him  when  cornered  to 
give  such  an  idea  of  its  horrors  as  the  earnest 
little  lad  never  could  forget.  It  was  devotion 
to  hia  grandfather  that  induced  the  boy  to  fol¬ 
low  to  the  public  house  an  old  man  who  was 
grieving  his  pastor  by  hia  inconsistent  conduct, 
and  reason  with  the  backslider  so  earnestly  as 
to  bring  him  to  his  knees  before  the  Lord,  con- 
feising  bis  sin  and  begging  for  forgiveness.  The 
story  is  told  by  Spurgecn’s  aunt,  and  is  cne  of 
the  earliest  evidences  of  the  persuasive  powers 
which  developed  so  strongly  after  hie  conversion 
at  fifteen  and  led  him  to  begin  preaching  at 
the  early  age  of  sixteen,  and  to  be  so  successful 
that  be  could  not  stop  even  to  go  to  College  and 
complete  his  education. 

The  book  is  full  of  delightful  touches  that 
bring  out  the  strong  characteristics  of  the  man, 
his  abiding  faith,  his  earnest  determination  to 
carry  the  Divine  message  wherever  he  went  and 
make  it  a  part  of  whatever  he  was  doing.  All 
readers  will  look  with  interest  for  the  succeed¬ 
ing  volumes,  for  this  ia  the  first  of  four.  It  is 
a  veritable  edition  de  luxe,  beautifully  printed 
on  heavy  paper,  with  many  illustrations,  and 
bound  in  red  linen  with  a  rich  gold  design  on 
the  back. 

From  Tonkin  to  India.  By  the  Sources  of  the 
Irawadi.  January  7th,  1896,  to  January  7tb, 
1696  By  Prince  Henri  D’Orleans.  Trans 
latrd  by  Hanley  Bent,  M.A.  Illustrated  by 
G.  Vaillier.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  15. 
This  handsome  book  of  travel  will  commend 
itself  to  all  who  love  exploration  off  the  ordinary 
routes,  to  the  reader  who  seeks  new  fields  of 
study  in  topography  and  natural  science,  and  to 
the  specialist  in  all  the  departments  which 
these  observations  in  new  regions  of  the  most 
ancient  East  will  illuminate.  The  strange  peo¬ 
ple,  the  admixture  of  races,  tUe  fragments  of 
literature  and  the  fragmentary  religions,  the 
-  French  missions  and  the  heroic  lives  of  the 
Fathers  who  administer  them ;  then  with  the 
natural  history,  specimens  of  bird  and  beast 
aad  plant  with  the  vocabulary  of  several  tribes 
or  families  as  given  in  the  Appendix,  will  be  a 
rich  contribution  to  the  learning  cf  the  few  and 
the  information  of  the  many.  The  book  will 
take  its  place  among  the  classics  of  travel.  It 
is  honest,  painstaking,  direct  and  concise;  the 
writer  seems  mainly  concerned  to  make  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  observations  helpful  for  others  and 
valuable  for  reference.  The  work  in  handsomely 
printed  and  the  pictures,  many  full  page,  are 
excellent. 

The  route,  chosen  with  regard  to  the  discovery 
of  new  scenes  and  unvisited  places,  follows 
mainly  the  valley  of  the  Mekong  to  the  borders 
of  Thibet,  diverging  to  the  Salwen  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  connection  with  the  Irawadi,  and 
then  having  reached  its  practicable  northern 
limit,  turns  westward  and  makes  its  way  to  the 
Brahmaputra  and  down  this  great  and  but  lately 
unknown  stream  through  Assam  into  the  vast 
plain  of  Bengal.  This  is  a  region  of  mystery 
and  of  danger.  The  attempt  but  a  few  years 


since  to  pass  from  China  into  India  overland, 
coot  a  brave  man  his  life  and  led  to  reprisals 
that  have.become  historic.  Those  mighty  rivera 
of  Farther  India  have  but  now  revealed  their 
sources.  The  old  homes  of  races  that  antedate 
our  era  are  coming  to  light.  The  path  of  the 
Chinese  sages  to  the  shrine  of  Buddha  in  the 
sixth  century  of  our  era  ia  for  the  first  time 
being  trodden  by  the  foot  of  “Westerners;”  the 
Orient  is  giving  up  its  secrets;  only  Thibet  still 
holds  out  In  this  book,  we  get  but  glimpses 
and  on  the  line  of  a  single  road,  yet  they  are 
new  and  singularly  suggestive.  The  interior  of 
one  or  two  “lamaser  es,  ”  with  the  help  of  popu¬ 
lar  beliefs  and  traditions,  give  hints  of  the  fan¬ 
ciful  sources  of  the  modern  mysticism  called 
“Theosophy.”  The  Prince  had  two  good  com¬ 
panions,  Roux  and  Briffand,  and  we  find  him  a 
delightfully  enthusiastic  guide,  a  true  sportsman 
and  a  thorough  gentleman  of  France. 

Navy  Blux.  A  Story  of  Cadet  Life  in  the 

United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

Bv  Willis  Boyd  Allen.  New  York:  E.  P. 

Dutton  and  Company.  11.50. 

Thie  title  is  sure  to  attract  readers  in  these 
days  when  everything  that  has  to  do  with  our 
army  and  navy  is  of  absorbing  interest.  We 
cannot  read  the  thrilling  accounts  with  which 
our  daily  papers  are  filled  of  deeds  of  courage 
and  chivalry  that  bring  tears  to  many  eyes  that 
are  unaccustomed  to  such  signs  of  weakness 
without  wishing  to  know  more  of  the  actors  in 
these  scenes,  and  of  the  training  that  bae  fitted 
them  to  bear  such  a  heroic  part  in  them.  Our 
military  school  at  West  Point,  built  on  a  promi¬ 
nent  height  of  the  noble  Hudson,  in  full  view  of ' 
many  travellers,  ia  frequently  visited  and  the 
matchless  drill  of  its  cadets  makes  a  deep  im- 
pre  sion  not  only  upon  fair  maidens,  but  even 
upon  the  more  sober  and  thoughtful  visitors,  but 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  in  a  beautiful 
though  more  retired  corner  of  our  country  is 
comparatively  little  known.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Allen  says  be  has  been  led  to  prepare  thin  vol¬ 
ume,  in  which  be  has  managed  to  give  a  great 
deal  of  information  in  the  pleasant  form  of  a 
story. 

Taking  two  manly  boys  with  a  longing  desire 
for  naval  life,  he  describes  all  the  preliminary 
steps  necessary  before  the  severe  examinations 
that  win  them  final  admission  to  the  ranks  of 
cadets.  Then  follow  graphic  accounts  of  their  ex¬ 
periences  as  green  “plebee,  ”  and  all  through  the 
hard  work,  the  fun  and  the  severe  discipline  of 
the  full  Academy  Course,  and  the  years  of  sea 
service  until  they  successfully  pass  the  final  ex¬ 
aminations  with  high  honors,  having  learned  a 
true  patriotism,  and  a  noble  pride  in  their  pro¬ 
fession  that  would  fit  them  for  any  service  their 
country  might  demand  of  them.  A  pleasant 
thread  of  romance  lightens  the  tale  and  adds 
to  the  graphicneee  of  the  picture,  for  how  could 
we  have  a  true  sailor  without  a  sweetheart,  and 
the  many  excellent  illustrations  add  to  the  charm 
of  the  narrative.  Young  people  will  enjoy  ths 
book  and  none  can  read  it  without  gaining  in 
respect  for  the  high  standard  of  scholarship, 
manliness  and  patriotism  maintained  in  thin  fine 
school,  a  busy  hive  in  which  it  is  impossible 
for  any  drone  to  keep  a  foothold.  The  Cadets 
must  work  and  must  behave  themselves  as  gen¬ 
tlemen  or  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  in  short  order* 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Gospel  of  Freedom,  by  Robert  Herrick, 
is  a  new  view  of  the  Chicago  divorce  and  the 
development  of  a  theory  of  purely  intellectual  in¬ 
fidelity  to  the  marriage  vow.  The  main  motive 
of  the  book  is  a  moral  one;  the  leading  charac¬ 
ter  demonstrating  the  futility  of  a  “freedom” 
sought  for  its  own  sake  and  with  no  other  aim. 
The  emancipated  woman  herself  finally  comes  to 
the  confessional  and  stands  cold  and  yet  con¬ 
quered  on  the  lonely  height.  What  she  ia  to  do 
with  her  life,  our  author  barely  intimatee  and 
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this  is  the  waskeet  point  in  the  otherwice  in 
genious  and  quite  thorough  handling  of  a  dif9- 
cult  career.  The  book  is  a  good  exposition  of 
certain  forms  and  phases  of  the  “fine  art  craze,” 
of  which  Chicago  furnishes  not  the  only  exam* 
plea;  and  there  is  a  subtle  analysis  of  the  degen¬ 
eracy  of  mind  and  morals  under  the  sway  of  a 
sensuous  enjoyment  of  beautiful  things  found  in 
the  art  store  houses  of  Europe.  It  is  a  protest 
against  the  idle  enjoyment  of  old  world  life  to 
the  neglect  of  simpler  yet  grander  service  at 
home.  The  “leech  and  mountebank”  art  critic, 
the  aich  tempter,  “Simeon  Erard,”  is  probably 
a  caricature,  and  “Adela  Anthon”  is  a  rather 
common  type  of  independent  woman,  who  devel¬ 
ops  into  a  most  uncommon  kind  of  victim. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  the  unreal  and  extravagant 
that  detracts  from  the  reader’s  comfort  and 
makes  him  withhold  his  confidence  from  the 
writer.  The  study  of  character  is  like 
“Erard’s”  picture;  a  good  deal  too  much 
studio.  (Macmillan  Company.  11.50.) 

Twelve  Naval  Captatne,  is  an  attractive  little 
volume  by  Molly  Elliot  Seawell,  of  which  the  sec¬ 
ondary  title,  “Being  a  Record  of  Certain  Amer-, 
icans,  who  Made  Themselves  Immortal,”  clearly 
denotes  the  character  and  scope  of  the  work 
which  IS  prepared  for  young  people  and  gives  in 
this  author’s  pleasant  style  short  biographies  of 
such  men  as  Paul  Jones,  Richard  Dale,  William 
Bainbridge,  Stephen  Decatur,  Somers,  Hull, 
Perry,  Macdonough  and  others.  A  noble  galaxy 
of  which  any  nation  might  be  proud,  and  with 
whose  heroic  deeds  our  children  should  early 
become  familiar.  It  is  an  excellent  book  for 
boys’  clubs  and  reading  rooms.  Its  gay  cover 
boasts  an  old-time  Captain  in  full  uniform,  on 
his  quarter  deck,  with  the  national  colors  for  a 
background  and  the  dark  blue  sea  stretching 
otf  in  the  distance.  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York.  11.25.) 

The  Sunday  School  is  not  only  the  recruiting 
camp  for  the  church,  it  is  the  church  studying 
and  teaching  God’s  own  drill  manual  for  the 
most  effective  Christian  warfare.  Few  men 
speak  or  write  more  effectively  than  that  famous 
Sunday  school  worker  from  Philadelpha,  Mr. 
Israel  P.  Black.  He  has  written  for  the  entire 
school,  but  in  bis  new  volume.  Practical  Pri 
tnary  Plane.^e  gives  the  primary  teachers  one 
of  the  beet  and  most  suggestive  books  that  has 
appeared.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
primary  Superintendents.  Every  detail  of  work 
for  and  with  the  youngest  is  wisely  outlined. 
Vexed  problems  in  caring  for  these  “wee  ones” 
are  solved.  Work  for  them  is  made  a  pleasure. 
It  discusses  Discpline,  the  Lesson,  New  Schol¬ 
ars,  Kindergarten,  House  Co-operation,  and 
other  topics.  Mothers  will  find  the  little  vol 
urns  useful  for  the  nursery,  which  is  the  vesti¬ 
bule  of  the  Sabbath -school  and  the  church. 
New  York,  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  (fl, ) 

Another  book  on  Sunday  School  Work  of  rare 
merit  is  from  the  pen  of  A.  T.  Brewer,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Epworth  Memorial  Sun¬ 
day-school  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Its  object  in  to 
present  helpful,  wide  awake,  up-to-  date  meth 
ode,  and  to  describe  plans  already  successfully 
worked  out  and  applied.  There  are  chapters  on 
Enthusiasm.  Co-operation,  Order  of  Service, 
Hour  for  holding  Sessions,  Teachers’  Meetings, 
and  the  Superintendent’s  Five  Minut  s,  and 
also  on  the  whole  system  of  grading  a  school — a 
work  so  important  just  now,  for  we  should  not 
allow  the  day  school  to  out  rival  the  Sabbath- 
school  in  its  efficiency  in  this  branch.  Other 
authors  discuss  the  personhel  of  the  school,  its 
officers,  missions,  music,  visitors,  library,  spir¬ 
itual  impressions  and  the  review.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  how  valuable  the  book  may  be  and 
is,  both  suggestive  and  stimulating.  (New  York, 
Elaton  and  Mains.  60  cents. ) 

Among  the  latest  issues  of  “The  Students’ 
Series  of  Engilsh  Classics,”  are  Selectione  from 


the  Essay  $  of  Elia,  by  Charles  Lamb,  edited 
with  a  short  Introduction  by  Caroline  Ladd  | 
Crew,  B.A.  Full  notes  are  appended  and  there 
is  a  list  of  “Critical  and  Biographical  Refer¬ 
ences,”  which  will  be  very  helpful  to  the  stu¬ 
dent.  (35  cents.) - Another  volume  of  the 

same  excellent  aeries  is  The  Prisoner  of  (Jhillon, 
and  Other  Selections  from  Lord  Byron,  edited 
by  Charles  Maurice  Stebbins,  who  announces  in 
hie  Preface  that  his  intention  is  not  to  furnish 
material  for  a  general  or  an  outline  study  of  the 
author’s  work,  but  to  introduce  pupils  to  the  pur¬ 
est  and  best  side  of  his  genius  and  to  portions  of 
his  writings  that  are  suitable  to  class-room  work. 
The  plain  grey  muslin  binding  with  its  red  let¬ 
tering  and  the  square  form  of  the  book  of  this 
series  are  already  well  known.  (25  cents.  Leach, 
Shewell  and  Company,  New  York. ) 

The  “Standard  English  Classics”  is  also  a 
valuable  series  from  another  publishing  house, 
and  one  of  its  last  issues  is  Macaulay’s  Essay 
on  Addison,  edited  with  notes  by  the  Instructor 
in  English  in  Yale  University,  Herbert  Augus¬ 
tus  Smith,  Ph.  D.  The  notes  are  very  full  and 
of  the  kind  to  set  the  student  thinking  of  the 
essential  meaning  of  the  passage  be  is  studying 
and  to  inspire  him  to  consult  books  of  reference 
for  himself  rather  than  to  let  the  editor  do  all 
that  work  for  him.  The  volume  is  tastefully 
bound  in  green  and  has  a  portrait  cf  Macaulay 
as  a  frontispiece.  (Boston,  Ginn  and  Company. 
40  cents. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  International  Review  for  the  quarter  just 
expired,  opens  with  a  profoundly  interesting 
paper  by  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hall  House  on 
Ethical  Survivals  in  Municipal  Corruption. 
The  paper  is  of  high  value,  because  Mies 
Addams  so  thoroughly  knows  the  class  of  whom 
she  writes — the  working  people  whose  depend¬ 
ence  upon  the  alderman  of  their  ward  she  intel¬ 
ligently  shows.  The  first  necssity  in  raising 
the  ethical  standards  of  these  people — that  is  to 
say.  the  first  necessity  in  social  reform  is  to 
understand  the  pecple  and  why  it  is  that  acts 
that  those  who  are  better  instructed  call  corrupt 
seem  to  them  to  be  noble,  generous,  kind.  It  is 
very  significant  that  among  the  working  classes 
of  our  gi  eat  cities  the  highest  praise  that  can 
be  given  to  a  man  is  to  say  that  he  is  kind. 

The  opening  number  of  the  new  aeries  of  North- 
field  Echoes  is  prefaced  by  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Moody’s  first  Sunday  school  class  in  Chicago, 
and  it  is  very  suggestive  to  turn  from  the  inter¬ 
ested  faces  of  those  ragged  street  Arabs  to  the 
large  groups  of  well  dressed  earnest  students  of 
the  Nortbfield  classes,  and  the  fine  buildings 
and  beautiful  grounds  where  they  gather,  which 
are  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  But  the  same 
simple,  earnest  Gospel  teaching  and  preaching 
was  the  inspiration  of  that  little  band  as  it  is 
of  the  immense  classes  that  have  grown  out  of 
it.  There  are  full  accounts  given  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  schools  at  Nortbfield  and  of  the  Bible  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Cb  cago.  There  is  an  interesting  illus 
trated  description  of  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan 
and  his  home  and  work  in  London,  and  also  one 
of  “Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  at  Christ  Church,  Lon¬ 
don,”  and  one  of  the  Ministry  of  George  H. 
Macgregor  at  Netting  Hill  Presbyterian  Cburcb, 
with  sermons  and  addrrsEes  from  Mr.  Moody, 
Rev.  C.  I.  Scofield,  D.D.,  and  John  R.  Mott, 
making  a  very  varied  and  interesting  number. 
There  will  be  three  more  published  during  the 
summer,  reporting  the  addressee  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  can  be  bad  upon  application  to  East 
Nortbfield,  Massachusetts,  for  thirty-five  cents 
the  siKgle  numbers,  or  one  dollar  subscription 
for  the  four. 

We  have  received  from  President  Thwing,  the 
Reports  of  the  President  and  Faculties  of  West 
ern  Reserve  University  for  1897-1898,  showirg 
progress,  prosperity  and  promise  of  better  things 
to  come.  Additions  of  endowment  and  income, 
increase  of  students,  enlargement  of  courses, 
new  buildings,  large  plans  and  liberal  help 
from  many  sources,  combine  to  make  the  report 
interesting  to  the  reader  and  specially  pleasing 
to  the  friends  and  Alumni  of  this  great  “Oxford 
of  the  West.  ”  The  College  for  Women  is  an 
important  member  of  the  University  circle,  its 
large  grounds  fronting  the  Adelbert  College  and 
Case  School  just  across  Euclid  avenue,  instruc 
tion  being  given  by  the  University  professors  in 
all  departments,  thus  solving  in  its  own  way 
the  CO  education  question.  This  report  in  a 


model  of  frankness,  and  wisdom,  and  the  whole 
exhibit  does  credit  to  our  educational  system  and 
proves  the  vigor  and  fmitfulness  of  our  iniel- 
lectual  growth. 

The  innate  love  of  pictorial  representations  of 
paising  events  in  very  marked  in  these  war  times, 
when  even  the  roughest  cartoons  of  the  yellow 
journals  are  studied  and  the  better  illustrated 
papers  and  magazines  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  efforts  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  their  patrons 
to  see  the  valiant  heroes  of  the  day,  and  tne 
places  and  incidents  that  are  absorbing  all 
thoughts.  One  of  the 'most  successful  efforts  in 
this  direction  in  that  by  the  Pearson  Publishing 
Company  of  114  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  who 
began  on  the  9th  of  May  a  weekly  issue  of  Ti^ar 
Pictures,  “Through  the  War  by  Camera,”  “A 
Weekly  Artfolio  of  Current  Events,  on  Land 
and  8ea  in  the  Spanish  American  War  of  1898.  ” 
Starting  so  early  in  the  conflict  it  has  given 
thus  far  a  complete  pictorial  history  of  events 
and  the  chief  actors  in  them,  making  the  num¬ 
bers  invaluable  not  only  for  their  immediate 
interest  each  week,  but  for  reference.  As  one 
stirring  event  recalls  another,  or  some  brave 
officer  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  sec- 
onu  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself,  we  are 
g  ad  to  go  back  and  refresh  our  memories  as  to 
mai  y  details  which  have  been  crowded  out  by 
the  rapid  succession  of  events.  The  pictures 
being  from  photographs,  are  accurate  and  beau¬ 
tifully  reproduced  and  naturally  cover  a  great 
variety  of  stfbjects.  We  see  how  the  sick  and 
wounded  are  cared  for,  how  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  drilled,  fed  and  housed,  and  the  beau¬ 
ties  and  the  pitifulness  of  the  land  in  which 
they  are  fighting,  cur  ships  of  war,  our  officers 
and  their  foes  are  all  clearly  presented  in  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  fine  pictures,  with  no  reading  matter 
except  brief  explanatory  foot  notes.  Single 
numbers  are  ten  cents,  and  85  the  subscription 
price,  will  ensure  its  weekly  visits  with  instruc¬ 
tion  and  delight  to  all  the  family  circle. 

“The  Story  of  Coronado,”  in  the  July  Sun- 
shine  gives  an  interesting  account  of  probably  the 
earliest  party  of  European  explorers  that  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  interior  of  our  Northern  Continent. 
Fortunately  they  did  not  find  what  they  sought, 
and  in  returning  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
the  leader  reported  to  his  royal  master,  Charles 
the  Fifth,  that  there  was  “not  any  gold  in  the 
country  of  Quivers,’  “nothing  but  little  villages 
of  houses  made  from  sticks  and  skins,”  and  so 
the  country  was  left  to  its  Indian  inhabitants 
for  two  centuries,  to  be  conquered  later  by  a 
stronger  and  a  finer  people.  The  article  has 
some  very  quaint  illustrations  reproduced  from 
the  old  manuscripts  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  different  libraries  throughout  the  country. 
The  illustrations  of  Californian  scenery  in  this 
magazine  are  always  attractive  and  the  “Par¬ 
tial  Reading  List  on  California,”  which  is  con¬ 
cluded  in  this  number  surprises  the  Eastern 
reader  by  its  length  and  wide  range  of  subjects. 

Tbe  Harper's  Round  Table  tor  July  baa  a 
War  Supplement,  reproducing  cuts  from  tbe  late 
issues  of  “Harper’s  Weekly,”  and  with  it  tbe 
publishers  make  a  special  vacation  offer  to  any¬ 
one  not  a  subscriber  of  the  magazine  for  three 
months  for  25  cents.  There  will  be  articles  on 
“Snipe and  Snipe  Shooting,”  “Forgotten Books 
for  Boys,”  “A  House  Raft,”  “The  Back- Yard 
Zoo,”  “The  Latest  Explorer  of  Africa,”  and 
other  timely  subjects  and  many  short  stories 
beside  tbe  serials  by  Kirk  Munroe  and  H.  B. 
Marriott  Watson. 

There  have  been  various  changes  of  late  in 
the  world  of  weekly  newspapers.  Among  the 
most  striking  is  tbe  transformation  of  our  old 
friend  and  neighbor.  The  Independent,  into  a 
weekly  magazine  with  a  reduction  of  price.  As 
it  has  tbe  same  number  of  pages  as  The  Century, 
it  will  contain  as  much  matter  as  in  tbe  old 
form  and  of  tbe  same  general  character.  The 
Critic  and  the  Church  Economist  will  hereafter 
be  issued  as  n  onthlies  instead  of  weeklies.  The 
Philadelphia  paper  To-day  has  been  united  with 
the  Boston  Christian  Leader,  under  the  name  of 
tbe  Leader,  with  Rev.  Frederic  A.  Bisbee  as 
editor-in-chief,  aad  the  Presbyterian  Messenger 
of  Pittsburg  has  been  abeorbed  by  tbe  Presby¬ 
terian  Banner.  We  also  see  that  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Saturday  Post  in  to  be  i  sued  hereafter  by 
tbe  Curtis  Publishing  Company. 

Those  who  predicted  a  decline  in  the  demand 
for  new  books  of  fiction  during  tbe  war  will  be 
surprised  to  bear  that  tbe  publisbeys  are  not  dis¬ 
appointed  in  their  important  ventures.  Tbs  first 
edition  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  new  novel, 
Helbeck  of  Bannisdale,  was  exhausted  within  a 
week  and  a  second  one  will  be  ready  in  a  few 
days. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


j  ly  21,  1898. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  OoDgragatioaalurt  weloomM  "The  AoDez- 
•tioD^of  Hawaii, "  with  a  feeling  and  approval 
not  comnwn  to  the  preaa  of  the  whole  country.  Aa 
formerly  of  the  "New  Sebool"  Preebytarian 
Church,  which  body  waa  ratirely  cordial,  and 
decidedly  liberal,  in  ita  anpportof  the  American 
Board  quite  up  to  the  time  when  thoae  lalanda 
were  formally  pronounced  evangelized,  and  able 
to  carry  forward  their  own  religtoua  and  educa 
tionai  work,  and  to  be  no  longer  a  charge  on  the 
treaaury  of  that  Board,  we  venture  to  join  our 
contemporary,  aa  a  much  intereated  party.  Tbeae 
traditiona  of  a  once  common  work  are  altogether 
honorable  to  both  Oburcbea,  and  worthy  of  more 
than  a  mere  mention  at  auch  a  juncture  aa  the 
preasnt.  We  quote : 

There  are  eapecial  reaaona  why  loyal  Oongre- 
gationaliata  ahould  welcome  Hawaii  into  the 
Union.  Had  not  Congregational  miaaionariea 
evangelized  and  elevated  no  far  aa  poanible  the 
nativaa  of  Hawaii,  were  Honolulu  not  inhabited 
to  day  by  a  ruling  Caucaaian  population,  wh’ch 
in  the  main  takea  ita  religioua,  political  and 
educational  idealn  from  New  Bngland  when  it 
waa  at  ita  b'at,  then,  in  our  opinion,  no  teati- 
mony  by  naval  ezperta  aa  to  the  neceaaity  of  j 
taking  Hawaii  aa  a  meaaure  of  war  strategy,  no 
popular  tendency  toward  colonial  ezpanaion, 
could  have  moved  the  majority  of  our  legialatora 
to  act  aa  they  have.  But  it  in  not  in  the  heart 
of  the  dominant  race  of  thin  country  to  abut  ita 
earn  to  the  cry  of  men  who  have  nimilar  political 
and  religioue  idealn.  The  tiea  of  race  and  re¬ 
ligion  are  ntronger  than  the  compacta  of  etaten 
men.  Heoce  the  auppwt  given  by  Preaident 
Harriaoo  to  the  beat  people  of  Hawaii  when 
they  overthrew  the  queen  whoae  ethical  coda  waa 
defective,  to  aay  the  leant  Hence  the  neceaaity 
now  of  changing  the  anomaloua  poeition  of  the 
Hawaiian  republic  to  one  which  none  nan  mia 
.  underatand.  Under  the  resolution  pa«wd  laat 
week  the  preaent  governmeot  in  Hawaii  remainn 
in  power  until  it  nanctiona  the  new  compact  and 
alao  until  a  joint  commiaaion  reportnon  the  moat 
prudent  method  of  future  government  of  the 
territory.  Preaident  McKinley  baa  announced 
that  Benatora  Cullom  and  Morgan  and  Repre 
aentative  Hitt  will  aerve  for  the  United  Statee 
on  the  commiaiion  and  Preaident  ^le  and  Jus 
tice  W.  P.  Frear  of  the  Hawaiian  Supreme 
Court  for  the  Hawaiian  republic.  Both  Preai 
dent  Dole  and  Juatice  Frear  are  sons  of  Con- 
pagational  miaaionariee.  We  should  like  to  be 
in  Honolulu  when  the  news  of  annexation  ar 
rivea.  They  have  an  old  fashioned  American 
way  of  rejoicing  there  that  makes  the  blood 
ting  e  as  you  read  of  it,  and  if  all  our  home 
cities  were  aa  decent,  intelligent,  proeperous  and 
intenaely  American  in  their  patriotism  aa  Hono 
lulu,  our  concern  for  the  future  of  the  country 
would  be  considerably  leaeened. 


The  Churchman  is  of  opinion  that  the  German 
Emperor’s  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  religious  as  well  as  political  conae- 
quences : 

It  will  at  least  have  the  effect  of  attracting 
universal  attention  to  that  country.  The  cere 
monies  appointed  for  October  18,  when  upon 
the  Emperor’a  birthday  the  German  Church  of 
the  Redeemer  is  to  be  consecrated  in  Jerusalem, 
will  emphasize  the  intolerable  situation  whereby 
for  centuries,  in  aucceasful  defiance  of  all  Chris 
tendom.  the  Mohammedan  has  held  and  still 
holds  the  places  made  sacred  by  the  presence  of 
our  Lord.  It  is  said  that  invitations  to  attend 
this  ceremony  will  he  sent  to  all  Protestant 
churches  of  Europe.  A  pilgrimage  of  Christian 
dignitaries  and  disciples  is  projected  with  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  middle  ages, 
hut  without  arms.  Such  a  spectacle  will  greatly 
impreaa  the  Oriental  mind.  The  personal 
friendship  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Sultan 
will  serve  to  de^n  the  impression.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  East  and  the  Weat  may  be  helped 
a  little  toward  a  better  understanding  one  of 
another. 

Germany  needa  room  for  expansion.  The 
journey  of  the  Emperor  into  the  Holy  Land  ia 
believra  by  aome  to  be  of  a  piece  with  the  recent 
notable  mission  of  his  broUier  to  China.  The 

furpoae  is  to  find  place  for  German  colonists 
'or  some  years  past  Asia  Minor  has  attracted 
an  increasing  number  of  German  emigrants,  and 
is  now  regaled  aa  "the  natural  field  for  Ger¬ 


man  colonization."  It  ia  likely  that  the  Em- 

esror'a  visit  will  turn  the  faces  of  still  more  of 
ia  subjects  in  the  direction  of  the  rising  sun, 
and  that  a  treaty  will  be  concluded  between  the 
two  great  powers,  Christian  and  Mohammedan, 
which  will  protect  and  encourage  German  aettle 
ment  in  the  sparsely  aettled  plains  and  valleys  of 
Paleitine.  These  Germans  will  he  Christians. 
Meanwhile,  the  Zionist  movement  among  the 
Jews  is  sending  companies  of  industrious  He 
brews  to  occupy  land  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  sea.  The  situation  is  a  very  interesting  one ; 
for  the  first  time  the  influences  of  peace  and  re¬ 
ligion  are  being  tried  where  war  has  conspicu 
ously  failed 


The  American  Hebrew  publishes  a  very  ear¬ 
nest  prayer  composed  "by  Great  Rabbi  Samuel 
Salant,  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  German,  Russian 
and  Polish  Jews  in  Jerusalem,"  and  which  was 
read  in  the  Hebrew  language  at  a  large  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Israelites  in  the  Synagogue  "Beth 
Jacob,"  the  largest  in  Jerusalem,  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1898.  The  U.  S.  Consul  Dr.  Selah 
Merrill  was  present,  and  it  was  evidently  a 
very  marked  occasion.  The  following  translation 
will  be  read  with  interest,  as  the  prayer  well 
illustrates,  among  other  things,  the  attention 
which  is  being  given  to  American  affairs  the 
world  over;  and,  should  it  come  to  the  notice 
of  William  11.,  it  may  stir  him  to  jealousy  1 
This  is  the  prayer  as  rendered  from  the  Hebrew  : 
(Ps.  xviii.,  XX.,  xxvii.,  xxxv.,  Ixxxiii.,  cxiiv. ) 

We  beseech  Thee,  O  God  of  mercy  and  com¬ 
passion,  who  heareth  prayers,  we  Thy  servants 
of  the  House  of  Jacob  who  dwell  in  Thy  holy 
precincts,  we  come  to  day  to  pour  out  our 
prayer  for  our  brethren  the  people  of  America 
who  live  in  the  United  Statee;  the  people  ia 
whom  thou  hast  implanted  the  love  of  Liberty 
and  Humanity  more  than  in  any  other.  Tnese 
blessed  people  went  out  to  battle  against  a 
mighty  foe,  not  to  widen  territory  or  to  conquer 
neighiMrs,  but  to  proclaim  liberty  to  captivee 
and  to  deliver  a  poor  people  from  the  wrath  of 
their  despoilers  and  to  bring  eternal  justice  in 
which  we  delight,  as  it  is  written :  "For  I  the 
Lord  do  mercy,  justice  and  righteousness  for  in 
them  1  am  delighted,  eaith  the  Lord"  Thou,^ 
God,  who  examinesl  the  reins  and  the  heart, 
look  down  from  heaven  and  tee  the  battling 
armies  and  let  your  countenance  shine  on  the 
army  that  is  actuated  by  the  feelings  of  right¬ 
eousness  and  the  love  of  humanity,  and  on  the 
young  men  and  their  leaders  who  risk  their  lives 
for  a  just  cause  to  save  the  oppressed  from  their 
oppreseorp.  Help  them,  O  God,  and  send  Thy 
angel  before  them  and  let  them  succeed  whither¬ 
soever  they  turn  themaelvM.  Lift  up  the  hand 
of  the  ruler  of  that  country  and  crown  his  heroes 
with  the  crown  of  victory.  But  on  their  adver¬ 
saries  lift  your  mighty  arm  and  annihilate  their 
power.  Avenge  the  blood  of  Thy  servants  that 
baa  been  shed  by  a  cruel  nation  and  crush  Thy 
enemies  for  aye.  And  be  it  known  among  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  that  Thou,  our 
God,  art  a  righteous  judee  between  the  nations 
and  ail  the  tyrants  shall  recognize  Thy  power 
and  the  might  of  Thy  kingdom.  For  Ihou,  O 
God,  art  the  king  of  the  Universe  and  dwelkest 
in  Jerusslem.  And  to  Zion  there  shall  come  a 
Redeemer.  Amen. 


The  Episcopal  Recorder  deprecates  the  style  of 
praise,  and  advocacy  of  reward,  common  in  some 
quarters,  as  invidious  and  untrue  to  our  beet 
American  traditions: 

His  countrymen  rejoice  in  the  release  of  Lieu 
tenant  Hobson,  while  all  men  will  be  glad  that 
the  fears  entertained  aa  to  hia  treatment  in  cap¬ 
tivity  proved  to  be  groundless.  Nor  will  the 
brilliancy  of  hia  achievement  be  diminished 
beoause  it  turned  out  to  be  lees  fruitful  of  good 
than  was  anticipated  at  the  time  of  its  doing. 
Personal  daring  haa  not  perished  from  the  earth 
or  been  leasened  by  the  long  years  of  peace  with 
which  we  have  been  favored,  as  was  shown  not 
only  by  the  act  of  Hobson  and  his  choice  of 
men,  but  by  the  almost  unanimous  desire  of 
the  crew  of  the  New  York  to  join  him  in  the 
attempt. 

While  Lieutenant  Hobson  is  richly  entitled  to 
future  reward  on  account  of  his  conception  and 
his  daring,  we  question  the  expediency  of  be¬ 
stowing  upon  every  bold  and  daring  exploit  ex¬ 
traordinary  rewards.  The  United  States,  like 
England,  expects  every  man  to  do  bis  duty,  and 


we  do  •not  believe  that  any  disappointment  in 
this  respect  will  be  experienced  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  a  war,  the  opening  days  of  which 
have  been  so  fruitful  in  deeds  of  bravery.  They 
have  received  and  will  continue  to  receive  the 
approval  and  thanks  of  a  grateful  nation.  But 
to  go  into  hysterical  paroxysms  of  excitement 
over  every  such  occurrence  is  not  necessary,  nor 
ia  it  altogether  fair  to  those  others  who  lack  only 
the  opportunity  to  similarly  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  in  action. 

Jealousy  exists  among  sailors  and  soldiers,  aa 
among  other  men,  and  to  discriminate  among 
them  too  strictly,  or  seek  to  apportion  with 
absolute  precision  the  share  of  credit  due  to  each 
one  when  all  have  done  what  was  exited  of 
them,  is  not  wise.  The  humble-minded  Chris¬ 
tian  disclaims  special  credit  for  what  he  may  be 
permitted  to  do,  becaufe  he  has  only  done  that 
which  it  waa  his  duty  to  do,  and  it  will  be  well 
if  men  of  tbe  sword  and  of  the  world  shall  adopt 
the  same  principles. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  sets  forth  that 
"love  is  not  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world”  : 

The  kingdom  of  God,  according  to  the  only 
authority  we  have,  is  righteousness,  peace  and 
joy.  Peace  and  joy  exist  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  righteousness.  Love  is  not  the  great¬ 
est  thing  in  the  world.  RighteousnesB  is.  Ab- 
sdute  righteousness  and  love  are  two  names  for 
tbe  same  quality.  Perfect  righteousness  is 
patient,  toleraat,  just,  long  suffering  and  sym¬ 
pathetic.  Perfect  love  is  perfect  righteousness. 
These  truisms  are  lost  sight  of  to  day  and  a  mere 
sentimentalism  is  substituted  lor  Godlike  and 
ChrisUike  love.  The  wrath  of  the  Lamb  is  per 
fectly  consistent  with  tbe  love  of  the  Lamb, 
resulting  in  self  sscrifice.  In  fact,  the  self- 
sacnflce  was  made  in  the  interest  of  righteous¬ 
ness.  The  retributive  justice  of  God  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  love  that  »ared  not  the 
well  beloved  Son,  but  delivered  Him  for  us  all, 
and  on  this  hand  also  tbe  sacriflce  was  made  in 
the  interest  of  righteousness.  These  statements 
are  not  only  in  accordance  with  Holy  Scripture, 
but  are  also  good  common  sense.  Just  now  there 
is  need  of  attention  to  them. 


The  Christian  Work  regards  the  decision  just 
rendered  by  tbe  United  States  Supreme  Court 
aflSrming  tbe  validity  of  tbe  Illinois  inheritance 
tax  as  of  great  significance  and  importance: 

The  fundamental  question  at  issue  in  this  case 
was  whether  graduation  or  progression  in  tax 
rates  came  into  conflict  with  tbe  constitutional 
rule  of  uniformity  in  taxation  and  of  according 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to*  all  citizens. 
For  the  lllino'S  law  not  only  discriminated  be¬ 
tween  different  classes  of  heirs  to  a  decedent 
estate,  but  between  successions  or  inheritances 
in  respect  to  the  amount.  Thus  under  the  law 
properties  passing  to  direct  heirs  enjoy  an  ex¬ 
emption  in  the  case  of  each  heir  of  820,000,  above 
which  tbe  tax  is  1  per  cent.  Collateral  heirs 
are  accorded  an  exemption  of  82,000  each,  above 
which  sum  of  legacy  tbe  tax  ia  2  per  cent.  If 
the  estate  goes  to  strangers  to  tbe  blood  and  is 
in  value  between  8500  and  810,000,  the  tax  is  3 
per  cent-  ;  if  between  810,000  and  820,000,  4  per 
cent.  ;  up  to  850  000  the  tax  ia  5  per  cent. ,  and 
above  850,000  6  per  cent.  The  Supreme  Court 
unanimously,  with  a  single  exception,  upholds 
the  law.  The  court  declares,  1.  icheritanre  ia 
not  a  natural  right  but  a  privilege  conferred  by 
tbe  law,  and  the  law  may  therefore  justly  pre 
ecribe  its  terms  and  conditions;  2,  there  is  no 
inequality  where  all  men  in  like  circumstances 
are  treated  alike  The  distinctions  betwem  col¬ 
lateral  and  dire  it  heirs  are  not  ‘  inequalities" 
so  long  as  all  collateral  heirs  and  all  direct  heirs 
are  treated  alike,  each  in  his  class.  The  gr«du- 
ation  of  the  tax  according  to  tbe  amount  of  the 
inheritance  is  not  an  inequality  so  long  as  it 
applies  equally  to  all.  This  dispoeei  at  once 
of  tbe  mass  of  objections  and  lower-court  de¬ 
cisions  which  have  been  piling  up  against  the 
inheritance-tax  lawn  of  various  States  and  which 
threatened  to  engulf  them  all  For  in  all  these 
tax  laws,  though  not  generally  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  in  the  Illinois  statute,  the  element  of 
exemption  and  classification  and  variation  in 
rate  enters.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  deter¬ 
mined,  furthermore,  that  the  exemption  of  in¬ 
comes  below  N.OOO  in  the  Federal  income  tax  of 
1894 — a  feature  upon  which  the  law  was  most 
aggressively  assailed— would  be  in  harmony  with 
the  constitutional  rule  of  uniformity  and  equal- 
y  in  taxation. 
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1  Kioga  xxi.  4-16.  No  parallel  pasaage. 

Goldem  Text.  —  Ihou  ahalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbor’a  bouae  — Ex.  -xx.  7. 

We  have  now  reached  the  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  Ahab,  the  real  crisis  in  hia  life. 
And  it  is  very  noteworthy  that  this  crisis,  the 
final  condemnation  of  Ahab  and  his  race,  was 
brought  ahaut,  not  by  any  errdim  of  doctrine  or 
religious  practice,  aucb  as  he  committed  in  fos¬ 
tering  the  worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte,  but  by 
a  crime  against  a  fellow  man— a  perversion  of 
human  justice. 

The  war  being  over,  Ahab  bad  time  to  turn 
bis  attention  to  the  improvement— not  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  bis  kingdom,  but  of  his  sum- 
Jezreel,  twenty-seven  miles  from 


SUITBAT.  JULY  31,  ISM. 

NABOTH’S  VINEYARD. 

Historic  Connection. 

1  Kings  xix.  19  xx.  43.  No  parallel  passage. 

Elijah,  returning  from  Horeb,  visited  Abel- 
Meholah,  in  the  territory  of  Issachar,  near  the 
Jordan,  and  called  Elisha  to  the  prophetic  work 
by  the  significant  act  of  casting  his  mantle  over 
him.  Elisha  promptly  acknowledged  the  call, 
leaving  a  condition  of  ample  prosperity  (chap, 
xix.  19)  for  God’s  service,  and  entering  upon 
his  work  with  (not  an  act  of  sacrifice,  but)  a 
joyful  feast  of  consecration  (vs.  21).  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  he  simply  “ministered  unto’’  Elijah 
(vs.  21,  compare  2  Kings  iii.  11),  gaining  from 
his  companionship  such  inspiration  as  fitted 
him  for  the  large  place  which  he  was  afterward 
to  have  in  the  history  of  his  country. 

Up  to  this  time  the  kingdom  bad  been  at 
peace.  By  Abab’s  marriage  with  Jezebel,  Phoe 
nicia,  on  ttie  northwest,  had  become  a  friendly 
power,  and  the  long  antagonism  between  Israel 
and  Judah  had  been  at  last  finally  put  away  by 
the'  marriage  of  Jehoram,  son  of  Jehoshaphat 
King  of  Judah,  with  Abab’s  daughter  Atbalia 
(2  Kings  viii.  18). 


mer  palace 

Samaria,  was  to  that  capital  very  much  what 
Windsor  is  to  London,  or  Potedam  to  Berlin 
It  was  beautifully  situated  on  a  spur  of  Mount 
Gilboa,  over  against  Little  Hermon,  and  the 
watch  tower  of  the  palace  (2  Kings  ix  17)  com¬ 
manded  a  view  in  one  direction  over  the  broad 
plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Carmel,  and  in  the  other 
over  the  vineyards  of  the  steep  hillside,  do«n 
the  romantic  valley  of  Jezreel  to  the  Jordan  and 
the  distant  mountains  of  Moab.  The  palace  was 
on  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city  (2  Kings  ix.  17, 
30,  31),  and  perhaps  its  pleasure  grounds  were 
somewhat  limited.  It  was  not  unnatural,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Ahab  should  desire  to  purchase  the 
adjacent  vineyard. 

Naboth’s  refusal  to  sell  hia  inheritance  showed 
a  moral  grandeur.  It  was  partly  a  matter  of 
religion  (compare  Lev.  xxv.  23  %,  with  Num. 
xxxvi.  7),  and  partly,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of 
sentiment,  for  we  cannot  conclude  that  the  law 
to  which  he  referred  (1  Kings  xx.  3)  was  in 
practice  considered  universally  binding.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  be  is  a  noble  illustration  of 
high  principle.  Even  in  these  days  of  religious 
enlightenment  it  is  hard  to  find  a  man  who 
will  sacrifice  gain  to  a  noble  sentiment  or  a 
lofty  principle. 

Ahab  had  gone  down  to  Jezreel  to  negotiate 
with  Naboth  about  Ais  business.  He  returned 
to  Samaria  “heavy  and  displeased,’’  (vs.  4)  or 
rather,  “rebelliously  excited  and  angry,’’  just 
as  he  had  been  at  the  reproof  of  the  prophet 
(chap.  XX.  43).  That  events  so  different  in  im¬ 
portance  should  arouse  in  him  the  same  feel¬ 
ings,  and  also  his  conduct  in  this  instance — 
the  conduct  of  a  foolish  child  who  cannot  have 
hie  way— show  how  far  he  was  from  any  notion 
of  the  relative  importance  of  things.  Like  too 
many  of  us,  he  seems  to  have  had  little  idea  of 
the  duties  of  his  high  position,  and  cared  only 
for  what  he  could  personally  enjoy  from  it. 

The  characters  and  relations  of  this  husband 
and  wife,  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  are  strikingly 
brought  out.  Ahab,  weak  even  to  criminality ; 
Jezebel,  strong,  unscrupulous,  imperious,  abso 
lutely  without  fear  (2  Kings  ix.  30,  31),  domi 
nating  her  husbaad’s  weak  nature,  while  loving 
him  like  the  spoiled  child  that  be  was,  and 
willing  to  dare  anything  that  be  might  have 
hie  way.  Her  words  in  verse  7  of  the  lesson  are 
grim  with  irony  and  half  contemptuous  indul¬ 
gence:  “TAou  ruler  in  Israel,  and  with  a  wish 
ungratified  I  Put  away  thought;  eat  and  be 
merry;  trust  me  to  make  it  right.’’ 

We  may  pause  here  to  observe  tbe  fatal  mis 
take  of  those  who  enter  upon  a  course,  which 
though  admitted  to  be  wrong  according  to  the 
ideal  standard,  yet  seems  to  be  such  good  policy 
as  to  be  allowable,  if  not  even  praiseworthy. 
Ahab’s^marriage  with  Jezebel  doubtless  appeared 
to  many  a  wise  piece  of  State  craft.  Such  men 
would  have  sneered  at  the  idea  of  refusing  an 
alliance  so  advantageous  to  the  public,  because 
of  so  private  a  matter  as  religious  faith.  Bui 
this  alliance  coat  the  nation  all  the  disasters  of 
the  succeeding  years,  with  the  captivity  of  Israel 
and  its  extinction  as  a  nation. 

Jezebel  did  not  divulge  to  Ahab  her  plans  with 


This  condition  of  things 
being  entirely  contrary  to  the  interests  of  Syria, 
Israel’s  neighbor  on  the  northeast,  Ben  badad 
II.  invaded  Israel  with  a  mighty  host,  including 
contingents  from  a  vast  number  of  the  petty 
States,  into  which,  as  we  learn  from  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  tbe  country  between  tbe  Euphrates 
and  Northern  Jordan  was  at  this  time  parcelled 
out,  and  of  which  apparently  Syria  had  become 
the  suzerain  or  over  lord. 

Doubtless  Ahab  bad  felt  so  secure  in  hie  alli¬ 
ances  as  to  neglect  the  care  of  hie  army,  for  his 
available  force  was  so  small  (1  Kings  xx.  15, 
seven  thousand,  probably  a  round  number)  that 
he  was  obliged  to  entrench  himself  in  Samaria, 
hia  capital.  The  hard  and  insulting  terms 
offered  by  Ben-hadad,  however,  roused  the  mettle 
both  of  king  and  people,  and  being  encouraged 
by  a  prophet  (not  Elijah)  who  brought  word 
that  in  this  extremity  Jehovah  would  interpose 
in  Israel’s  behalf,  in  order  that  they  might  know 
that  He  was  the  Lord,  Ahab  put  himself  under 
the  prophet’s  direction,  and  making  a  sally 
while  Ben-hadad  and  his  oflScers  were  feasting, 
a  panic  ensued  and  the  Syrian  host  wan  utterly 
routed,  Ben-hadad  barely  making  his  escape  on 
one  of  the  chariot  horses. 

At  the  command  of  God  through  the  prophet, 
Ahab  now  strengthened  his  army,  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  Ben-hadad ’s  return  the  following  season. 
As  was  expected,  the  Syrian  army  returned ;  but 
in  the  belief  that  Jehovah  was  a  god  of  the 
hills,  they  disposed  themselves  for  battle  in  the 
broad  plain  of  Jezreel,  near  Aphek.  Though  in 
comparison  with  tbe  vast  Syrian  force,  the  army 
of  Israel  was  but  as  two  little  flocks  of  kids, 
yet  strengthened  by  another  message  from  God 
it  was  signally  victorious,  and  Ben-badad 
was  obliged  to  sue  humbly  for  peace.  With 
sbaracteristic  dullness  of  vision,  Ahab  failed 
utterly  to  see  that  tbe  very  existence  of  Israel 
was  at  stake  in  this  long  struggle  with  Syria, 
and  careless  of  tbe  evident  purpose  of  God  (v. 
42),  instead  of  going  on  to  crush  tbe  Syrian 
force,  he  made  terms  with  his  dangerous  neigh 
bor,  and  sent  Ben  hadad  away  in  peace.  A 
message  from  God,  partly  acted  and  partly 
spoken  by  an  unnamed  prophet,  after  the  usual 
manner  of  prophetic  teaching  (vse.  35  42), 
showed  Ahab  his  blunder,  and  warned  him  of 
his  punishment 
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th»t  ha  may  hate  hia  will.  Ha  doea  not  inqnira 
into  tha  maaoa  by  which  thia  reault  haa  baao 
brought  about,  atill  flattariog  himaalf  that  ha 
ia  sot  raapoDsibla  for  actiona  of  which  ha  ia 
ignoraot.  Wa  know  from  2  Kioga  iz.  25,  that 
Ahab  drora  down  in  hia  chariot  to  Jearael,  ac¬ 
companied  by  hia  two  offioara,  Jehu  and  Bidkar. 
Ha  waa  in  haata  to  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of 
hia  new  property. 

Tha  Teraaa  wUlch  complete  the  chapter  tell  of 
an  unwelcome  check  to  hie  enjoyment  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  waa  ezultingly  taking 
poaaeaaion  (aee  2  Kinga  iz.  25,  26).  Elijah  sud 
danly  appeared  before  him  and  pronounced  the 
judgment  of  God  upon  him  and  hia  race.  The 
plea  of  ignorance  would  not  avail  him  here,  and 
Ahab  did  not  ao  much  as  think  of  bringing  it 
forward  Henceforth  he  might  repent  and  put 
off  tha  evil  day,  but  be  could  not  hope  to  avert 
the  consequencea  of  hie  act  from  hia  poaterity. 

Thia  Iraaon  caati  much  light  upon  a  queation 
uaualy  found  perplexing— the  functiona  of  law 
and  prophecy  in  Ood’a  dealinga  with  larael. 


The  whole  incident,  with  italaw  of  real  property, 
of  municipal  government,  of  judicial  procedure, 
of  penal  justice,  ebowa  that  the  purpoee  of  the 
law  waa  to  bring  God  into  the  conacience  and 
daily  life  of  the  nation.  Prophecy,  on  the  other 
hand,  dealt  with  moral  judgmenta  and  with  the 
apiritual  conBciouaneea ;  ita  function  waa  to  put 
thinga  in  their  true  light,  and  above  all,  to 
bring  back  the  rebellioua  into  right  relatione 
with  God. 


MANY  SOLDIERS  AT  CHICKAMAUOA  PARK 
ACCEPT  CHRIST. 


The  announcement,  on  good  evidence,  that 
more  than  1,000  toldiera  at  thia  great  encamp¬ 
ment  of  more  than  50,000  of  our  volunteer  army 
have  accepted  Chriat,  ia  good  newe.  It  ia  a 
great  victory  for  truth.  Tbankegiving  ia  firet  of 
all  to  be  given  to  God,  nezt  to  the  faithful  chap- 
laine  and  evangeliata  who  have  faithfully 
preached  Chriat  by  both  word  and  ezample. 
How  much  of  thia  grand  work  ia  due  to  the 
lettera  and  prayera  of  mothere  and  pioua  frienda 
and  Ohrietian  workere,  who  can  tell  T  The  great 
army  of  God ’a  elect  praying  in  the  homea  and 
churchea  and  cloeeta  may  have  had  more  to  do 
with  it  than  all  otbeia  combined. 

Our  army  and  navy  repreaent,  in  thia  war,  not 
ooly  our  national  deience,  but  are  the  championa 
of  humanity  againat  inhuman  wronga.  Our 
Government  puta  itaelf  on  record  aa  aeeking  the 
welfare  of  a  neighboring  people,  outraged  and 
wronged  by  a  powerful  tyrant.  “Reaiatance  to 
tyranta  ia  obedience  to  God."  Thia  waa  the 
motto  which  aet  on  fire  the  hearta  of  the  fathrra 
of  thia  republic,  and  ia  the  principle  which 
movea  our  young  men  to  riak  the  dangera  of 
the  preaent  conflict.  The  Government  ia  doing 
nobly  by  ita  troopa;  arme,  equipmenta,  rationa 
and  medical  care  of  the  beat  are  being  provided, 
but  after  thia  ia  done,  their  aoula  muat  not  be 
fo^tten. 

Chriatiana  in  our  land  are  doing  aplendidly  in 
the  work  and  the  American  Tract  Society  ia 
meeting  the  aituatioa  with  auppliaa  of  iiterature 
prepared  for  juat  auch  an  emergency  and  acat- 
taxed  by  the  handa  of  almoat  every  Chriatian 
worker  among  our  brave  defendera. 

Every  cbamain  at  Chickamauga  haa  been  aeen 
and  aupplied  with  auch  literature  aa  be  thought 
moat  helpful.  The  American  Meaaenger  haa 
been  aent  to  each  regiment  for  diatribution,  and 
auitabla  tracta  have  been  liberally  aupplied  by 
mail,  for  peraonal  effort  among  the  aoldiera. 
The  Young  Mea’a  Obriatian  Aaaociation  haa 
been  ^iven  a  generoua  amount  for  the  men  fre- 
Quenting  their  large  tenta  acattered  over  the 
aeld,  and  hundreda  of  other  workera,  including 
oflScera  and  aurgeona.  have  received  literature 
for  peraonal  effort  in  different  directiona. 

The  chaplain  of  an  Ohio  regiment  met  me 
with  the  inquiry.  "Will  you  give  me  come  of 
your  literature,  if  you  have  any  left  after  ao 
great  liberality,  for  it  aeeme  to  be  at  every  place 
tile  only  unfailing  aupply  f"  lanawered,  "There 
in  enough  for  one,  for  all.  and  every  one  ahali  be 
aupplied."  Geobgi  WHmFOBT, 

Superintendent  Oolportage. 
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GovetomsMM. 

Jalr  K.  Aohan'a  covetonaneaa.  Josh,  7 : 19-28. 

M.  Absb’s  oovetOTunees.  1  Kings  21 , 1- 18. 

27.  Oehsai’s  oovetoosnsss.  2  Kings  5: 

20-27. 

28.  Wlthont  eqirstoasnsas.  Hsb.  18 . 1.6. 

28.  First  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Matt.  6, 

28-84. 

80.  Godliness  with  contentment.  1  Tim. 

6 : 1,  2,  6-10. 

31.  Topic-  The  evils  of  covetousness.  Ex. 

20:17;  Luke  12:  lg.21. 

"Thou  abait  not  covet,"  "ia  a  unique  com 
mandment"  "Search  all  the  laws  of  all  the 
world,  and  you  will  not  find  one  which  reaem- 
bies  it.  The  sizth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
commandments  you  will  find  in  all  codes,  though 
only  aa  prohibitions  of  crimes  amenable  to  judi¬ 
cial  punishment.  The  tenth  commandment  is 
the  complement  of  all  the  rest.  It  shows  that 
God  requires  of  ua  not  only  outward  virtue,  but 
inward  holiness;  that  he  demands  in  us  the 
sacrifice  of  the  will,  from  which  wicked  actions 
spring ;  that  sinful  imaginations  are  a  crime 
against  Him  as  well  as  wicked  acta.  "Human 
laws  can  only  prohibit  those  crimes  of  whieh 
human  eyes  can  take  cognizance;  the  thoughts 
of  men  are  beyond  their  reach."  "The  com 
mand  which  prohibits  not  only  commission  but 
concupiscence,  can  be  uttered  by  God  alone. 
And  herein  the  Ten  Words  of  Sinai  anticipate 
tbs  eight  Beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount."  Mount  Sinai  thundered,  "Thou  shalt 
not  kill,"  from  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  we 
bear,  "Thou  shalt  not  cherish  murderous 
thoughts."  The  one  said,  "Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery,"  the  other,  "Thou  shalt  not 
think  a  lustful  thought. "  The  eighth  command¬ 
ment  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal, "  but  the  tenth 
commandment  says,  "Thou  shalt  npt  covet." 
The  one  prohibits  overt  act,  the  other  realizes 
that  with  God,  to  think  theft  ia  theft  "Asa 
man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  ishe. "  "Keep 
thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are 
the  issues  of  life."  "Wickedsese  and  injustice 
lie  in  the  intention."  "He  who  thinks  any 
silent  wickedness  within  himself,  has  the  guilt 
of  the  deed. "  "It  is  aa  base  to  send  the  eyes, 
as  it  ia  the  feet,  into  the  possessions  of  another.  ’  ’ 
It  is  vastly  easier  to  be  outwardly  respectable, 
than  to  be  inwardly  holy. 

Triumph  at  Jericho,  defeat  at  Ai.  Joshua 
whom  everybody  knew  is  hindered  by  Achan 
whom  nobody  knew.  The  unit  impedes  and  de¬ 
feats  the  multitude.  Read  the  first  verse  of  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Joshua  carefully.  "But 
Israel  committed  a  trespass  in  the  devoted  thing; 
for  Achan  took  of  the  devoted  thing :  and  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  larael."  One  man  ainned  and  all  Israel 
suffered.  That  is  as  true  to- day  as  it  was  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  Commonwealth  means  common¬ 
weal.  Achan  would  turn  a  war  for  principle 
into  predatory  plunder.  One  of  the  curses  of 
the  ages  has  been  that  prosperity,  unless  accom- 
panied  by  correepoiding  piudenca,  brought  the 
peril  of  cupidity.  Jericho  was  God’s  battle, 
Israel  was  God’s  people,  its  method  of  capture 
muat  not  be  stained  by  man’s  sin.  Cortes  sent 
this  message  to  Montezuma,  "Send  us  gold,  for 
the  Spanish  people  have  a  disease  which  nothing 
but  gold  can  cure."  His  diagnosis  as  to  disease 
was  accurate.  His  prescription  for  core  utterly 
failed.  A  covetous  Church  has  kept  back  from 
God  both  men  and  means,  and  we  are  to-day 
scourged  with  war.  Months  ago  Spain  had  ez- 
pended  1242,000,000.  Since  then  she  haa  lost 
two  fieets,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Our  ezpendi- 
ture  in  suffering,  life,  and  money  has  yet  to  be 
footed  up. 

The  inevitable  of  to  day  was  the  remediable  of 
fifty  years  ago.  Who  does  not  know  that  Spain 
has  been  benighted  for  centuries,  and  that  if 


we  bad  been  aa  ready  to  send  missionaries  and 
teachers  to  Christianise  her,  as  we  have  armies 
and  fleets  to  subdue  her,  we  would  not  now  be 
weeping  over  our  beloved  dead  T  Covetousness 
to-day  impedes  the  whole  Church  in  her  onward 
march.  The  sons  we  would  not  give  aa  soldiers 
of  the  cross  die  in  battle.  The  means  we  would 
not  ezpend  in  converting  a  world  are  squandered 
in  conquering  it.  Meanwhile  Ai  withstands 
Israel. 

It  was  the  pure  and  gentle  John  who  spoke  of 
the  "lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes." 
These  lured  Adam  and  Eve  from  God’s  law  and 
love.  Ahab  saw  Naboth’s  vineyard  and  longed 
to  possess  it.  He  offered  him  a  better  and  a 
larger  one  for  it.  He  offered  a  larger  sum  of 
money  than  it  waa  worth.  Thus  far  all  was 
well,  thenceforth  all  was  wrong.  Naboth  did 
not  wish  to  sell  the  heritage  of  hie  fathers.  He 
was  a  man  whom  sentiment  swayed.  The  weak 
Ahab  was  just  as  wicked  as  Jezebel,  and  was  a 
coward  to  boot.  What  a  fine  bit  of  irony  we 
have  when  Jezebel  accuses  Naboth  of  renouacing 
God.  Henry  the  Eighth  a  defencer  of  the 
faith  1  Not  every  heresy  hunter  pa^s  his  debts. 
When  shall  we  learn  that  only  those  of  clean 
hands  and  pure  hearta  can  ever  defend  or  main¬ 
tain  the  faith  T  Covetousnees  added  murder  to 
Abab's  many  other  crimes.  How  narrow  the 
boundary  between  that  desire  which  is  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  all  improvement,  and  that  which  is 
the  cause  of  eo  much  sin  and  shame  I 
Two  newsboys  were  one  day  looking  at  the 
trophies  of  the  Yacht  Races  exhibited  in  a 
show-window  in  New  York.  One  said  to  the 
other,  "Wouldn  t  you  like  to  have  them  ?" 
"Not  unless  I  won  them,"  was  the  brave  an¬ 
swer.  There  was  admiration  without  tempta¬ 
tion.  Appreciation  without  cupidity.  A  punc¬ 
tured  tire  drove  me  the  other  day  into  the  near¬ 
est  repair  chop.  Waiting  for  my  wheel,  I  beard 
a  stalwart  young  fellow  declare  that  he  had  no 
ambition  beyond  three  meals  per  day,  a  good 
bed  at  night,  and  respectable  clothes.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  he  is  now  and  must 
remain  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  The  command 
is,  "Thou  shalt  not  covet, ’’ not  "Thou  shalt 
not  aspire."  To  avoid  the  sin  of  Gebazi,  one 
does  not  have  to  commit  the  sin  of  the  sluggard. 

“  Come.  Dieoontent,  and  Air  my  soul  to  higher  grander 
things  I 

Give  me  no  rest  amid  the  sloth  that  smooth  content¬ 
ment  brings.  ' 

Arouse  the  warriors  of  my  will  and  arm  them,  sword 
and  gun. 

And  force  them  to  the  front  until  new  victories  are 
won. 

Far  better  to  be  crushed  amid  the  fierce  tempestuous 
fray. 

Than,  like  the  helpless  plant,  to  live  and  rot  away. 

For  gods  and  mortals  nave  decreed  the  valiant  ones 
who  die 

In  grand  defeat  are  nobler  far  than  they  who  dare 
not  try. 

With  each  to-day  oh.  Discontent,  incite  my  tnrgdd 
thought 

To  better,  grander  themes  than  all  the  yesterdays 
have  brought. 

Yea,  spur  me  to  my  task  and  rouse  my  latent  strength 
until 

My  every  foe  is  vanquished  by  the  battle-cry, ,‘  I  will,”  ” 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  Command¬ 
ment  of  all  the  Ten  which  is  moet  frequently 
broken  to  day.  It  precedes  and  begets  theft. 
Borne  covetous  people  are  as  courageous  as  Jeze¬ 
bel,  in  which  case  we  have  overt  crime.  Some 
are  aa  cowardly  as  Ahab.  Then  we  have  the 
whimper  and  the  whine  which  mar  too  much  of 
our  social  life  to  day.  It  grumbles  at  some 
one’s  greed,  without  remedying  its  own  laziness. 
It  fails  to  touch  the  fountain  of  philosophy  acd 
content  which  the  little  girl  had  discovered, 
who,  in  answer  to  the  question  whi^tber  she  had 
not  rather  be  her  older  sister,  answered,  "No, 
God  made  me  me."  Why  should  a  Rubens  fret 
because  he  is  cot  a  Rothschild  f  Shall  a  Beeth 
oven  refuse  to  compose  mus'e,  because  he  ia 
not  an  orator  like  Demosthenes  f  One  of  our 
greatest  troubles  is  that  we  have  carried  the 
"Single  Gold  Standard"  from  the  realm  of 
finance,  where  it  Sfrves  royally,  into  the  spir¬ 
itual  and  the  social  realms,  where  it  ia  an  im 
pertinence,  and  a  nuisance.  God  placed  us  here 
neither  to  despise  nor  to  covet  wealth,  but  to 
develop  the  powers  with  which  he  has  endowed 
us,  and  to  do  his  will  as  he  revea's  it  to  us. 


J«ly  U.  1898. 
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Children’s  Department 

BElNe  A  BOABDEB. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

''There  is  one  tiling  about  it,"  said  Dora 
Welhnx^  "I  can  do  what  I  am  a  mind  to  when 
I  |ei  out  in  the  country,  for  I'm  to  be  a  boarder, 
flaw  jolly  that  will  be  1"  Dora  was  putting 
hm  d<dl’a  clothes  into  her  trunk  when  she  said 
those  words.  There  waa  nobody  in  the  room  to 
hear  her,  except  Margery  Pauline,  her  beet  doll 
that  would  accompany  her  on  her  journey  and 
ha  a  boarder,  too,  at  the  country  farm-house. 

Don’s  mother  came  into  the  room  just  at  that 
■oaMnt  with  her  two  beet  gowns,  folded 
ready  to  put  in  the  trunk.  "You  must  be  very 
ouaful  of  this  pink  organdie,  Dora,"  she  eaid, 
"and  rmly  wear  it  when  you  go  to  church,  or  to 
aoae  particular  entertainment  in  the  village. 
Ton  have  some  new  pretty  cambrics,  which  will 
ha  Boitable  to  wear  at  other  times.  They  can 
ha  easily  laundered,  if  they  get  soiled." 

"Tee,  mamma,"  said  Dora,  but  all  the  while 
aha  was  thinking  how  nice  it  would  be  to  do  as 
tb»  pleased  and  choose  her  own  gowns  to  put  on. 

"Mrs.  Carter  is  a  very  kind  lady,  you  know," 
emtiaued  Dora’s  mother,  "and  will  do  all  she 
can  to  make  your  a  ay  pleasant,  but  don’t  make 
her  any  more  trouble  than  is  necessary,  she  is 
very  good  to  take  you  this  summer,  when  she 
haa  so  much  work  to  do.  ’’ 

"Papa  is  going  to  pay  my  board,  isn’t  be  ?" 
"Tee,  my  dear,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
tkinge  in  this  world  which  are  done  for  us,  that 
aaooey  doee  not  pay  for.  Any  girls  of  your  age 
are. more  or  lese  of  a  care  and  a  responsibility 
to  those  who  have  them  in  charge.  I  hope  you 
will  look  after  your  own  things  and  not  leave 
thew  about  for  her  to  pick  up;  and  do  be  sure 
always  to  put  on  your  rubbers  in  damp  weather 
and  when  the  dew  is  on  the  grass.  I  hope,  too, 
that  you  will  ask  Mrs.  Carter  what  is  best  for 
yoo  to  do  about  matters  that  may  come  up,  and 
than  be  guided  by  her  advice.  A  little  girl 
twdve  years  old  is  not  always  capable  of  judg¬ 
ing  wisely  what  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
Toa  know,  dear,  that  you  are  quite  apt  to  think 
yoa  know  more  than  your  elders  about  sone 
things."  When  Mrs.  Walbrook  said  this,  she 
pat  her  arm  around  her  little  girl  and  kissed  her 
eheek.  She  never  chided  in  angry  tones. 

The  next  day  Dora  was  unpacking  her  things 
in  tile  pretty  room,  which  Mrs.  Carter  had  given 
her.  Outside  of  the  window  were  two  trees,  as 
Den  wrote  her  mother,  "chuck  full  as  they 
eonld  be  of  birds  and  birds’  neeta,  ’’  and  on  the 
ether  side  was  a  trellis  of  sweet  peas,  her  favor¬ 
ite  flower.  She  was  sure  she  should  be  very 
happy  at  Mrs.  Carter’s. 

The  next  day  after  her  arrival  there  was  a  Sun- 
day-aehool  picnic  at  the  lake  and  Dora  was  in¬ 
vited  to  go.  What  a  fine  time  it  would  be  to 
exhibit  her  pretty  pink  organdie,  with  the 
lovely  ribbon  bows  and  sash  <1  How  the  country 
beys  and  girls  would  admire  it  I 
Betty  Greene,  the  young  girl  who  helped  Mn. 
Garter  with  the  work,  came  into  Dora’s  room 
to  make  the  bed  and  threw  up  her  hands  when 
rile  saw  Dora  unfolding  the  pretty  gown.  "My 
nkae,  Mies  Dora,  that’s  the  loveliest  drees  I 
ever  set  my  eyes  on  in  my  whole  long  life.  Yoo 
■ever  are  going  to  wear  it  to  the  picnic  I" 

“Moot  certainly  I  am,"  Dora  replied,  with 
dignity  and  decision  in  her  voice  and  manner. 

"Folks  don't  wear  those  kind  of  dresses  to 
picnics,  you’d  tear  it  to  pieces  on  the  bushes, 
end  you’d  get  it  grass  stains  when  you  sit  down 
an  the  grass,  and  those  stains  won’t  come  out" 
"1  do  not  intend  to  sit  on  the  grass,  nor  to  go 
into  bushes, ’’  replied  Dora  in  a  lofty  manner. 

Betty  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  say  any  more. 
It  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  her  advice  waa  not 
sained  at  its  worth,  but  when  she  went  down- 
nkaiio,  she  told  Mrs.  Carter  that  the  city  girl 


waa  going  to  wear  her  beautiful  dress  to 
the  picnic.  Did  ever  anybody  hear  of  such  a 
thing  f  Some  of  the  neighbors  who  were  going 
in  a  large  wagon  would  call  for  Dora,  and  after 
she  had  put  the  organdie  dress  and  her  pretty 
patent  leather  shoes  on,  she  sat  down  on  the 
piaraa  to  watch  for 

^  Mrs.  Carter  came  out  of  the  door  and  looked 
at  Dora,  and  said  very  kindly,  "I  wouldn’t  wear 
that  nice  drees,  dear,  if  I  were  you,  for  you  will 
be  quite  likely  to  ruin  it,  nor  those  fine  shoes, 
it  is  a  wild,  woody  sort  of  a  place  where  you  are 
going.” 

"I  won’t  hurt  the  dress  at  all,  nor  the  shoes," 
said  Dora,  and  I  wish  to  wear  them." 

"But  I  do  not  think  your  mother  would  ap¬ 
prove  of  your  wearing  them  there.  You  can 
wear  them  to  church  next  Sunday,  and  you 
could  wear  them  at  the  Christian  Endeavor  en¬ 
tertainment,  Friday  night." 

"I  am  going  to  wear  them  to  the  picnic,  too," 
Dora  replied.  She  was  going  to  add,  "As  long 
as  1  am  a  boarder,  I  have  a  right  to  do  as  I 
please,  I  think,"  but  she  checked  the  disrespect¬ 
ful  words  just  in  time.  The  long  wagon  came 
up  to  the  gate,  filled  with  boys  and  girls,  laugh¬ 
ing  and  chatting  merrily.  The  horses  had 
United  States  bags  stuck  in  ths  bridles,  and 
some  of  the  boys  carried  fiage  in  their  hands. 
One  polite  lad  got  out  and  helped  Dora  into  the 
wagon.  In  a  moment  she  was  consoioui  that  all 
eyes  were  turned  toward  her  pink  organdie 
dreas,  and  suppressed  "Oh’s"  cams  to  her  ear. 
She  rather  enjoyed  this  sensationalism  at  first, 
but  when  she  looked  about  her  and  saw  all  the 
other  girls  in  neat  clean  cambric  and  gingham 
dresses  and  good  strong  shoes,  she  did  begin  to 
feel  rather  out  of  place.  She  wished  at  once  that 
she  had  taken  Betty’s  and  Mrs.  Carter’s  advice, 
and  worn  a  gown  more  appropriate  for  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

Dora  did  not  havs  much  fun  at  the  picnic. 
She  had  to  think  of  her  organdie  gown  all  the 
while  and  yet  she  did  no,  wish  any  one  to  know' 
that  she  gave  a  thought  to  her  dress. 

She  had  not  gone  far  into  the  wood  before  her 
skirt  caught  on  a  thorn  bush  and  there  waa  a 
jagged  rent  made  in  it,  rignt  where  it  showed 
the  most.  She  pinned  it  up  and  tried  to  hide 
it.  One  of  the  young  lads  in  handing  her  a 
glass  of  lemonade  tripped  over  a  stump  and 
spilled  some  on  the  lovely  pink  sash.  The  shoes, 
too,  were  getting  cracks  in  the  toes. 

Dora  was  a  boarder  and  she  had  done  just  as 
she  pleased,  but  still  she  was  far  from  being 
happy  and  she  was  thankful  when  she  got  back 
to  Mrs.  Carter’s.  But  that  lady  waa  very  kind, 
notwithstanding  Dora  had  paid  no  attention  to 
her  advice,  and  even  Betty  offered  to  press  out 
the  skirt  when  Mrs.  Carter  said  she  would  mend 
it.  What  good,  kind  friends  they  were  to  be 
sure  ? 

The  organdie  gown  was  not  as  "good  as  new" 
though,  after  it  was  mended  and  pressed  out, 
but  Dora  wore  it  for  one  of  her  best  gowns  the 
rest  of  the  time  she  stayed.  The  pretty  pink 
sash  had  to  be  shortened  six  inches  to  cut  out 
the  place  where  the  lemonade  stain  was.  The 
shoes  bore  the  marks  of  the  contest,  although 
Betty  did  her  best  to  polish  them  well.  But 
Dora  learned  a  very  important  lesson  and  she 
was  not  ashamed  to  own  it  to  her  dear  mamma 
when  she  wrote  to  her.  Dora  never  thought  of 
herself  as  "a  boarder"  after  that.  She  loved 
good  Mrs.  Carter  so  well,  that  she  liked  to  hear 
her  tell  her  neighbors  that  Dora  was  her  "dear 
little  friend  from  the  city."  The  rest  of  Dora’s 
stay  waa  vary  pleasant.  She  did  not  care  about 
doing  just  as  she  pleased  any  more,  unless  it  was 
the  best  way  to  do. 

A  BOV’S  KSSAV  ON  HONOR. 

The  class  was  told  to  write  an  essay  on  honesty. 
This  was  Jimmy  Green’s  eesay:  "Some  boys  is 
honester  than  others,  and  there’s  no  way  to  tell 
them  apart  unless  you  say  you’ve  left  your  knife 
some  way,  and  watch  them  jump  for  it.  The 
one  that  jumps  last  is  the  honeatest  one.  "—Scot¬ 
tish  American. 


GLADBBOOK. 

By  JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

Mildbnd’s  Rntuiin. 

September  passed,  and  October  came.  The 
autumn  waa  early  that  year,  and  already  the 
leaves  were  changing  to  red  and  brown  and 
yellow  and  purple  on  the  trees;  the  graM  was 
becoming  dry  and  brown ;  the  winds  were  chill ; 
and  one  night  there  was  actually  a  heavy  frost, 
which  would  bring  down  some  of  the  nuts  in 
the  woodland.  Uncle  Tom  said. 

Fred  proposed  a  nutting  expedition.  It  would 
soon  be  time  for  Mildred  to  return  to  her  home 
in  Broadfields,  and  the  children  wanted  to  get 
as  much  enjoyment  as  possible  from  the  remain¬ 
ing  da  vs.  So  Fred’s  proposal  was  eagerly  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  the  following  day  was  fixed  for  the 
trip. 

"It’ll  be  bard  work  for  me  to  hobble  up  that 
old  mountain  with  my  lame  leg,"  said  Fred 
that  evening,  when  they  were  gathered  in  ths 
library,  making  plans  for  the  morrow.  "It’ll 
take  us  some  time  to  reach  the  woods,  and  even 
then  maybe  we  won’t  get  any  nuts;  perhaps  the 
frost  hasn’t  brought  them  down,  alter  all." 

"Then  I’ll  climb  up  and  shake  them  down," 
said  Blanche. 

"Indeed,  you’ll  do  nothing  of  the  kind," 
put  in  Aunt  Catharine.  "No  climbing  of  chest¬ 
nut  trees  for  my  young  people  I  Truly,  them 
seem  to  be  more  accidents  due  to  falling  from 
those  trees  than  from  any  others,  and  you  must 
not  climb  them,  especially  you,  Blanche— a  girl  I 
There  will  be  plenty  of  nuts  upon  the  ground ; 
for  no  one  else  ever  goes  there  for  them,  and 
you  have  the  whole  place  to  yourselves.  Why 
do  you  go  so  far,  Fred,  with  your  lame  leg  T" 

"To  take  care  of  the  girls,"  said  Fred,  with  a 
patronising  air,  which  was  highly  rsaented  by 
Blanche. 

"We  don’t  need  any  care,”  she  ratorted.  "I 
guess  we  can  get  alonu  all  right" 

"Pooh I"  said  Fred.  "That’s  all  talk!  If 
you  saw  anybody  there  before  you,  you’d  run, 
thinking  it  was  Indians  or  tramps;  wouldn’t 
you,  now  ?" 

"No,"  said  Blanche,  stoutly,  though  the  other 
three  girls  were  silent  on  the  subject.  "I’d 
grab  a  stick,  and  if  they  came  for  me  I’d  whack 
them  well  I  And  you’d  help  me,  wouldn’t  you  T" 
she  demanded,  appealing  to  May  and  Milly. 

"Yes,"  said  the  latter,  "we’d  all  carry  sticks, 
and  then  they  wouldn’t  dare  to  touch  us  I" 

Totty  observed  that  she’d  take  her  stick  and 
point  it  at  ths  intruders,  whoever  they  wem, 
making  believe  it  was  a  gun. 

"I  guess  they’d  run  then,”  she  cried,  with 
such  confidence  that  they  all  laughed. 

"Nevertheless,  I’d  advise  you  to  keep  as  far 
away  as  you  can  from  such  people,  if  you  ever 
see  them,"  advised  Uncle  Tom.  "But  them 
are  none  on  ‘old  Nosey,’  I  am  certain." 

Then  they  fell  to  discussing  baskets  and 
blankets  and  lunch  and  nuts,  and  the  subject 
of  girlish  courage  was  lost  sight  of  in  mom  im¬ 
portant  topics. 

,  The  next  morning  Fred  declared  that  he  had 
decided  not  to  accompany  them  on  their  expe¬ 
dition,  he  was  reading  an  absorbing  book,  and 
would  like  to  remain  at  home  to  finish  it.  So 
the  party  went  off  without  him,  headed  by  Dally, 
whom  Aunt  Catharine  had  appointed  as  guide 
and  protectress.  In  two  minutes,  however,  after 
they  had  disappeared  down  the  long  road  with 
their  bags  and  bundles.  Master  Fred  grinned, 
laid  aside  the  volume  he  was  reading,  put  on 
his  cap,  took  up  a  bundle  from  the  hall,  where 
he  had  concealed  it  behind  the  book-case,  and 
slipped  out  of  the  side  door,  and  was  soon 
making  his  way  to  the  nutting  ground,  with 
some  difficulty,  by  a  different  route  from  that 
the  others  had  selected. 
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Ai  Oncle  Tom  had  Mid,  thore  were  aome  bum 
on  the  ground,  and  the  children  were  noon  buaily 
breaking  the  fwickly  things  open  and  extracting 
their  contents.  The  work  WM  rather  arduous, 
and  the  chestnuts  were  hardly  brown  and  glossy 
enough  to  suit  the  young  hunters;  for  the  early 
frost  had  not  been  sufficient  to  bring  them  to 
perfection,  and  there  were  still  many  burrs 
clinging  to  the  high  branches.  But  m  there 
was  much  amusement  and  frolic  in  their  labor, 
the  children  were  not  at  all  sorry  they  had  come. 

“A  long,  long  time  ago,”  Mid  Mildred,  lean¬ 
ing  against  a  convenient  tree-trunk,  "they  had 
Indiana  and  big  wild  animals  and  things  here, 

1  suppose.” 

”Tes,”  Mid  Dally.  "I  found  some  arrow¬ 
heads  on  this  very  mountain  one  day.  They 
were  the  queerest  things  you  ever  mw — made  of 
stone,  and  all  polished  and  shiny  so  that  they 
looked  like  iron.  I  gueM  they  hurt  when  they 
stuck  in  your  arm  or  your  back  !” 

“Ugh  I”  Mid  May  and  Milly  at  once,  glanc¬ 
ing  around  the  woodland,  where  the  colored 
iMVM  were  trembling  and  rustling  overhead, 
and  the  sunlight  was  making  little  patches  of 
light  upon  the  brown  earth  beneath.  “I  don’t 
think  they  have  Indiana  here  now,  do  they. 
Dally  ?” 

“No,  indeed  I  The  poor  old  Indians  have  all 
been  driven  out  West,  and  I  was  reading  a  paper 
last  night  that  Mid  it  wouldn’t  be  long  before 
they  were  all  gone.  It  always  makM  me  sorry 
to  think  how  they  were  driven  away.  They 
liked  their  ho«DM  in  the  woods,  too,  I  suppoM ; 
1  don’t  wonder  they  were  angry  when  the  white 
people  chased  them  away  I” 

“And  did  they  iMve  thoM  little  white  pipes 
in  the  woods  when  they  went  off  ?”  queried  lit¬ 
tle  Totty, 

“What  does  the  child  mean  T”  Dally  asked, 
in  astonishment 

“Oh,  thoM  little  white  pipes,  that  look  like 
wax  and  grow  in  the  woods,  ”  explained  May. 
“Ws  MW  them  when  we  were  camping  on  ‘old 
NoMy’  last  summer.” 

“Oh,  no  I  Those  are  little  planta,  I  think. 
The  Indians  took  their  pipes  with  them,  and — ” 
Here  she  was  forced  to  run  off  after  the  recrMnt 
Totty,  who,  never  waiting  to  hear  the  answer  to 
her  query,  was  running  at  the  top  of  her  speed 
toward  a  huge  rock  in  the  distance,  called  by 
them  “Plymouth  Rock,”  down  which  they 
were  wont  to  slide  toboggan  fashion,  to  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  detriment  of  their  clothM. 

And  during  Daily’s  temporary  absence,  what 
do  yon  suppose  happened  f  Something  very 
startling.  A  great  tall  Indian  stalked  out  from 
the  bu^M  and  began  to  march  directly  towards 
them.  Such  a  fantastically  dressed  fellow  he 
WM  I  A  great  knot  of  feathers,  tall  but  nndyed, 
surmounted  his  hMd — or  what  should  have  been 
his  head  I  But  the  curious  part  of  it  all  wm 
that  he  had  no  head  to  speak  of.  There  were 
no  mouth  nor  noM  nor  eyM  nor  ears  to  be  seen ; 
in  place  wm  a  white  cloth  that  Buttered  in  the 
breese.  The  figure,  which  wm  about  seven  feet 
high,  WM  garbed  in  odds  and  ends  of  red,  white 
and  blue  stuff,  which,  if  May  had  examined 
them  cloeely,  would  have  proved  to  be  strips 
from  the  old  flag  that  had  long  lain  umIom  in 
the  Gladbrook  garret.  The  blanket  that  deco¬ 
rated  the  warrior’s  abroad  sboulders  looked  aus¬ 
piciously  like  the  one  from  the  same  attic  I  And 
thin  Indian  limped,  in  a  manner  very  suggestive 
of  Master  Fred  I  But  May  did  not  linger  to  in- 
vMtigate.  InstMd,  she  gave  vent  to  a  startled 
“Oh  I”  and  fied  towards  Dally  and  Totty  and 
“Plymouth  Rock.”  Mildred  with  another 
“Oh  I”  followed  her  friend.'  But  Blanche, 
hastily  grMping  a  long  whip  that  Daily  had  cut 
for  Totty  Mrlier  in  the  day,  stood  her  ground 
valiantly,  and  loked  so  threatening  that  the  stal¬ 
wart  brave  paused  in  his  advance.  Then,  to  the 
extreme  amasement  of  the  heroic  young  lady,  be 
lay  down  upon  the  ground  and  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh. 


“Fred  Fanning  1”  cried  Blanche,  rushing  up 
and  shaking  the  youth  with  much  vigor.  “How 
could  you  T” 

“Oh,  I  My,  iMve  off  pinching  I”  cried  Fred, 
sitting  bolt  upright  and  freeing  himMlf  from 
Blanche’s  ministrations.  “Ton  were  so  brave 
last  night  in  your  talk  that  I  just  thought  I’d 
try  you,  and  findjout  whether  yon  were  m  big  m 
yon  thought  And  you  were,  though  I  To  see 
yon  grab  up  that  big  pole,  as  if  you’d  send  my 
poor  head  spinning  into  the  next  county  I” 
cried  Fred,  and  burst  into  more  delighted  laugh¬ 
ter,  which  Blanche  finally  contrived  to  suppreM 
by  means  of  unlimited  pinches. 

By  this  time  the  others  had  come  up  to  see 
what  it  all  mMnt 

“How  ever  did  you  do  it  Fred  T”  asked  May, 
admiringly,  when  she  had  heard  that  her  brother 
was  the  fancied  Indian. 

“Oh,  eMy  enough,”  Mid  he,  rising;  for  the 
ground  wm  rather  cold.  “I  held  up  a  stick 
draped  with  this  old  sheet  and  topped  off  with 
some  turkey  fMthers,  and  wrapped  this  blanket 
round  me,  and  put  on  all  these  old  flag  togs; 
and  it  makes  me  look  like  a  giant  when  I  am 
fixed  that  way,  doesn’t  it?”  And  he  held  up 
the  dressed  pole  to  illustrate  his  meaning.  It 
really  did  make  him  appear  tall ;  no  wonder 
that  the  girls  were  frightened.  “But  anyone 
can  tell  that  limp  of  Fred’a,  ”  remarked  Blanche. 

When  the  “chief”  bad  divested  himself  of  the 
unneceetary  portions  of  his  attire,  and  the  other 
children  bad  gathered  up  the  spoils  and  their 
various  belongings,  they  started  for  home,  con 
vinced  that  there  bad  been  sufficient  excitement 
for  one  day. 

But  there  was  more  to  follow.  On  their  arri¬ 
val  at  Gladbrook,  they  found  Aunt  Catharine 
watching  for  their  return  with  a  face  that  be¬ 
tokened  unusual  happenings;  and  great  w>e  their 
surpriM  when  the  old  lady  rushed  out,  without 
bonnet  or  shawl,  and  heartily  embraced  Mildred 
and  Blanche  within  one  sweep  of  her  long  arms- 

“Somebody’s  come  I”  was  all  she  would  say. 
With  half-defined  inklings  of  the  truth,  Blanche 
and  Milly  raced  away  up  the  steps  and  into  the 
house,  their  companions  following  more  slowly 
with  Aunt  Catharine. 

It  wan  even  as  they  expected.  Mr.  Roma  stood 
upon  the  hall-rug,  hat  in  hand,  ready  to  escort 
his  little  daughter  home,  and  profuse  in  his 
thanks  to  the  Gladbrook  people  for  having  kept 
the  lively  child  so  long;  and  in  the  library  was 
Mildred’s  father,  bound  on  the  Mme  errand, 
M  the  long-deferred  school  was  to  begin  on  the 
twentieth  of  that  month. 

So  the  long,  pleaMnt  holiday  wm  at  an  end  I 
Blanche,  whose  home,  you  remember,  wm  not 
far  from  Gladbrook,  was  to  g>  immediately, 
her  posseMions  being  left  till  another  day.  She 
WM  determined  not  to  cry  at  the  sudden  parting. 
Beginninng  with  Aunt  Catharine  and  Uncle 
Tom,  she  went  around  the  entire  circle  with 
farewell  kissM,  not  forgetting  Dally ;  but  when 
she  found  herMlf  at  iMt  in  Aunt  Mabel’s  kind, 
loving  arms,  she  could  not  keep  back  a  few 
little, tears. 

“Never  mind  I  You  must  come  again  often,” 
Mid  Aunt  Catharine,  her  own  voice  suspiciously 
husky.  “You  livs  near  us,  remember.” 

And  at  this  Blanche  dried  her  eyM,  kissed 
her  hand,  and  was  soon  paMing  with  her  father 
down  the  long  walk  to  the  road. 

“There  goes  a  nice  child,”  Mid  Aunt  Cath 
arine,  decidedly,  when  the  two  figures  had  dis¬ 
appeared  from  view.  “If  they  only  keep  her  so 
— ber  parents  I  But  1  have  my  doubts.  Her 
mother  is  all  for  fashion,  and  her  father  for 
busieee;  and  between  the  two  poor  little  Blanche 
has  rather  a  hard  time  of  it.  But  she’ll  be  over 
here  often,  and  I’ll  keep  a  watch  over  her;  for  I 
want  to  see  her  grow  into  a  good  woman.'’  And 
every  one  could  see  that  Aunt  Catharine  wm 
very  much  interested  in  the  lot  of  dark  eyed 
Blanche. 


Mr.  DMne  was  persuaded  to  remain  over  night 
at  Gladbrook.  He  and  Mildred  could  eMily  go 
in  the  morning,  urged  the  aunts,  and  so  bo 
consented  to  linger  till  the  next  day. 

And  such  a  night  as  wan  that  iMt  one  I  What 
games  they  played  I  How  they  talked  and 
laughed  I  What  splendid  music  they  bad,  too  I 
Mr.  DMne  talked  and  told  stories,  and  so  did 
Uncle  Tom ;  and  Aunt  Catharine  was  as  bright 
and  merry  m  any  one,  and  insisted  upon  having 
cakM  and  roasted  apples,  though  everybody 
known  how  very  bad  such  things  are  when  Mten 
late  at  night  I  I  am  not  at  all  sure,  indeed,  that 
they  would  eter  have  thought  of  going  to  bed, 
had  not  Polly  shouted,  “Do  be  still  I  Hurrah  I 
Do  be  still  I”  But  at  this  impatient  and  rather 
incoherent  notice  Uncle  Tom  proposed  a  flight, 
and  up  stairs  they  went  in  much  glee. 

The  next  morning  Mildred  and  her  father  left 
Gladbrook.  Tip  seemed  delighted  to  go,  un¬ 
grateful  little  animal  I  But  Mildred  felt  mon 
like  weeping  than  like  capering  and  frisking 
about,  and  she  did  break  down  several  tisMS 
before  the  moment  of  departure  came.  May 
Glorianna  didn’t  appear  to  care  in  the  least 
where  or  how  she  went;  for  she  just  lay  still  in 
whatever  position  she  was  placed,  and  not  the 
quiver  of  an  eye  lash  betrayed  her  state  of  feel¬ 
ings  I 

When  they  were  safe  in  the  grMt  family  car¬ 
riage,  Mildred  promised  to  come  “the  very  next 
summer,”  and  “stay  for  ever  so  long.”  The 
horses  then  started,  and  away  they  rolled  down 
the  long  country  road  toward  the  station,  and 
Mildred’s  happy  summer  of  out-door  fun  and  in¬ 
door  romps  was  ended  ! 

Once  at  home,  she  wm  not  permitted  to  be 
gloomy  or  moody.  MiM  Brown  was  delighted 
to  have  her  back  again,  and  kissed  her  twice,  at 
which  Milly’s  aatooishment  nearly  overcame 
her.  And  Willy  Morse  had  erected  such  an  arch 
of  triumph  over  the  front  gate,  that  it  took  four 
hours  and  seven  tumbles  to  get  it  down  again  1 
“I’ve  had  the  loveliest  time  I”  cried  Mildred, 
at  supper  that  evening.  “The  nicest  time  I 
ever  had  in  all  my  life  I  ’ 

“What  has  become  of  the  little  girl  whodidn’t 
want  to  go  to  Gladbrook,  and  who  thought  ber 
aunt ‘horrid  ’  ?”  asked  Mr.  DMne,  his  brown 
eyM  twinkling. 

“Oh,  she  didn’t  mean  that  I”  put  in  Mua 
Brown,  helping  Mildred  to  another  whole  spoon¬ 
ful  of  jam. 

“Anyway,  I  won’t  My  it  next  aummerl” 
cried  Mildred,  with  a  roguish  smile. 

(Ihe  End.) 

THB  PRINTER’S  DETII.. 

Among  the  technical  terms  used  in  the  print¬ 
ing  office  is  the  phrase,  “Printer's  Devil,”  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  boy  who  makM  himself  generally 
uMful  about  the  office.  Like  many  another 
singular  expression,  this  term  had  its  origin  in 
that  age  in  which  superstition  wm  rife  among 
the  people,  and  itg  genMis  is  explained  in  the 
following  quaint  manner:  Aldus  Manutius,  the 
Italian  printer  and  scholar,  who  flourished  in 
the  fiftMntb  century,  had  in  his  employment  a 
small  negro  boy,  a  curiosity  in  those  days  in 
Europe,  who  became  known  as  the  ‘  Little  Black 
Devil.”  Printing  was  then  a  great  dMi  of  a 
mystery  to  the  general  public.  A  superstition 
had  spread  that  Aldus  was  invoking  the  aid  of 
the  Black  Art  and.  that  the  negro  boy  was  the 
embodiment  of  Satan.  To  correct  this  opinion, 
which  gave  him  much  annoyance,  Aldus  pub¬ 
licly  exhibited  the  black  boy  and  declared:  “Be 
it  known  to  Venice  thdt  1,  Aldus  Manutius, 
printer  to  the  Holy  Church  and  to  the  Don, 
have  this  day  made  public  exposure  of  Dm 
Printer’s  Devil.  All  those  who  think  be  is  not 
flesh  and  blood  may  come  and  pinch  him.” 
While  this  may  have  been  considered  sufficiemt 
proof  that  the  boy  was  not  a  devil,  the  name 
stuck,  and  remains  to  this  day  as  a  singular 
illustration  of  the  fortuitous  manner  in  vniich 
locutions  are  born. 
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CHEllRIES.  thrtf*.  one  after  the  other,  within  the  apace  of  a  iwo  haibbbsadth  k80APKS. 

By  F.  E.  Weathley.  few  minutea,  were  changed  from  apparent  Field  Marahall  Lord  Roberta,  in  bia  book. 

Under  the  tr«e  the  farmer  Mid,  thoughtleaaneaa,  and  converted  to  Ohriat.  Xhia  “Forty -one  Team  in  India,  “  tella  of  two  very 


Smiling  and  shaking  his  wise  old  head, 

“  Cherries  are  ripe  1  but  then,  you  know. 

There’s  the  grass  to  ont  and  the  corn  to  hoe; 

We  can  gather  the  cherries  any  day, 

Bat  when  the  sun  shines  we  mast  make  the  hay; 
To-night  when  the  work  has  all  been  done. 

We’ll  master  the  boys  for  fruit  and  fan.” 

Upon  the  tree  a  robin  said, 

,  Perking  at  d  cooking  his  saucy  head, 

”  Cherries  are  ripe  I  and  so  to-day 
We’ll  gather  them  while  you  make  the  hay; 

For  we  are  boys  with  uo  corn  to  hoe, 

No  cows  to  milk,  and  no  grass  to  mow.” 

At  night  the  farmer  Mid:  “  Here’s  a  trick 
These  roguish  robins  have  had  their  pick.” 

READY. 

Ready  to  speak,  ready  to  think. 

Ready  with  heart  and  brain. 

Ready  to  start  when  He  sees  flt. 

Ready  to  share  the  strain. 

Ready  to  go,  ready  to  wait. 

Ready  a  gap  to  fill; 

Ready  for  service,  small  or  great. 

Ready  to  do  His  wlIL 

TIGER  LIIilES. 

How  keepeth  my  lady  the  weeds  from  her  posies. 

All  in  the  gay  summer  time  I 
Why  is  it  the  rose-chafer  eats  not  her  roses 
From  the  song  of  the  lark  till  the  four-o’clock  closes  7 

Five  fierce  lily-tigers  in  spotted  cuirasses 
She  posteth  at  each  of  her  green  garden  passes. 

And  they  frighten  away  the  chafers  and  grasses. 

All  in  the  gay  summer  time ! 

—Mary  E.  Wilkins  in  “  Once  Upon  a  Time.” 

I  WANT  THOSE  GIRLS  (NINYEBTED. 

Some  yearn  eince  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  New 
York,  a  Sunday-school  teacher  picked  up  on  the 
■troets  a  poor  boy,  nine  years  of  age,  so  igno- 
nuot  that  be  did  not  know  a  letter  of  the  alpha 
bet.  She  took  him  in,  and  clothed  him,  took 
him  to  day  and  Sunday  echool.  Three  months 
afterward  a  revival  commenced.  Through  the 
efforts  and  pfayers  of  this  teacher,  the  boy  was 
converted. 

Attending  the  meetings  were  many  skeptics, 
daists,  atheists,  pantheists,  and  infidels,  who 
were  ready  to  attribute  all  the  power  manifested 
to  the  work  of  man. 

On  the  third  day  after  this  boy’s  conversion, 
although  the  feeling  was  deep,  and  there  were 
many  anxious  inquirers,  the  mouths  of  both 
ministers  and  Obriatians  were  shut— they  could 
not  pray— they  knew  not  why.  The  reason  was 
soon  revealed.  In  a  remote  corner  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  room,  this  little  boy  was  seen  crying  as 
though  hia  heart  would  break.  The  minister, 
W.  W.  Gray,  went  down  from  the  pulpit  to 
him,  and  asked, 

“Little  boy,  what  ia  the  matter  T  Given  up 
your  hope  T’’ 

“No,  air.” 

“What  then  ia  the  matter?” 

“I  want  those  girls  converted.”  At  the  same 
time  pointing  to  three  grown  up  girls  sitting 
upon  a  bench,  whispering  and  laughing  in  appar¬ 
ent  indifference. 

Again  he  aaiff,  “I  want  those  girls  converted.  ” 
He  was  asked,  “Little  boy,  can  you  pray  for 
them  ?” 

“Yes,  air.” 

“Do  you  believe  God  will  bear  you  f” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  believe  He  will.” 

Mr.  Gray  announced  to  the  audience  that  this 
little  boy  would  pray.  He  dropped  upon  bin 
kneee,  and  such  a  prayer  as  be  offered  is  seldom 
heard  from  the  lips  of  mortals.  He  ningled  out 
one  of  those  girls,  so  that  the  audience  knew 
whom  he  meant.  She  instantly  uttered  a  cry  as 
though  pierced  by  a  dagger,  dropped  upon  her 
knees  and  cried  for  mercy,  and  immediately  gave 
her  heart  to  God.  Then  be  prayed  for  the  next 
one.  She  in  like  manner  gave  a  scream,  fell 
upon  her  knees,  and  called  aloud  for  mercy. 
Then  also  the  third,  in  the  name  manner.  All 


boy  then  rose  to  hia  neat  perfectly  calm,  and  his 
face  radiant  Then  the  lips  of  Obriatians 
were  opened,  they  could  pray,  and  there  was  a 
crying  for  mercy  ail  over  the  house.  A  Pente¬ 
costal  season  followed. 

This  incident  was  given  to  Rev.  E.  Payaon 
Hammond,  the  children’s  evangelist  while  he 
was  holding  meetings  in  St.  Catherines,  Ontario, 
by  Mr.  McCollum,  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  that  city.  It  was  inclosed  in  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  F.  B.  Addy  of  New  York  City,  who 
thought  it  worthy  of  publication,  and  she  pre¬ 
pared  it  for  the  press,  as  above. 

THE  SACRIFICES  OF  CHILDREN. 

Nearly  every  one  baa  at  some  time  been  touched 
by  the  uncomplaining  sacrifices  which  children 
in  families  of  a  certain  order  are  called  upon  to 
undergo.  The  saintly  child  is  out  of  fashion  in 
literature.  The  frank  little  freebooter  who  holds 
himself  rather  scornfully  aloof  from  the  interests 
and  virtues  of  adult  life  is  a  favorite  child  at 
present.  The  saintly  type  is  really  persisting, 
however.  One  of  the  funniest  and  most  im¬ 
pressive  of  little  maids  springs  to  mind.  The 
brilliancy,  the  celerity  of  her  intentions  give  a 
strangely  inspired  appositeness  to  mature 
thought  in  her  unconscious,  apparently  hap- 
hasard  remarks.  Her  mother,  whose  one  care 
she  is,  is  of  a  fkdically  opposite  type.  When 
their  ideas  c^nfiict,  as  not  un frequently  they  do, 
the  daughter,  aged  six,  is  able  to  accept  an 
ultimatum  with  a  resigned,  sweet  tempered  in¬ 
dulgence,  dashed  with  a  shade  of  amusement, 
even  when  a  visit  to  country  cousins  is  the 
privilege  at  issue. 

There  are  persons  fond  of  exercising  mastery, 
who  fancy  a  child -is  well  trained  when  its  pow¬ 
ers  of  reason  and  volition  have  been  completely 
subjugated.  Often  the  voice  of  God  directs  the 
child  against  the  will  of  the  parent,  whose  eyes 
are  hidden  that  he  may  not  fee,  whose  ears  are 
shut  that  he  may  not  hear.  There  are  children 
dying  by  half  inches  in  the  city  who  might 
thrive  in  a  country  environment.  They  are  sac¬ 
rificed  ruthlessly  to  the  parents’  choice  of  resi¬ 
dence.  There  are  fathers,  if  not  mothers,  to  I 
whom  a  new  book  or  a  new  horse  for  themselves  | 
appeals  incomparably  more  strongly  than  a  new 
book  or  a  new  wheel  for  the  boys.  “That’s 
papa’s  book,  you  must  not  touch  it,”  a  small 
girlaa)s,  while  the  boy  chooses  what  he  calls 
“Animals  of  a  quiet  neighborhood”  from  the 
Sunday  achool  collection,  with  uncomplaining 
recognition  that  what  he  reads  consciously  con 
cerns  no  one. 

The  self  sacrificing  parents  are  known  to  us 
all.  There  is,  however,  a  class  which  from  lack 
of  heart,  sympathy,  education,  tact,  judgment, 
insight,  generosity,  perpetually  sacrifice  their 
children,  running  athwart  their  latent  possibili 
ties  with  unthoughtful  vetoea  and  disastrous 
counter  -  commands.  The  individuality,  the 
genius  the  child  may  possess  ia  alien  to  their 
own  natures,  and  they  labor  blunderingly  to 
eradicate  it  Somehow  the  right  of  a  child  to 
the  perfection  of  ita  own  temperament  should  be 
secured,  as  well  as  some  reasonable  opportunity 
to  act  upon  his  environment  in  the  fashion  bis 
instincts  and  intuitions  direct  him  as  conducive 
to  bis  own  welfare.  To  summon  to  this  world  a 
child  soul  with  whom  to  be  always  warring  at 
cross  purposes  of  wrongful  adaptation,  is  a  horri 
ble  abuse  of  the  parental  office.— Current  Litera 
ture.  _ 

A  maSION  HOSPITAI.  IK  TABRIZ. 

A  room  in  the  mission  hospital  in  Tabrii, 
Persia,  has  been  furniabed  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Theodore  Child,  who  died  there  some  ^sais  mo 
of  typhoid  fever,  while  on  a  literary  mission  for 
a  publication  in  this  city.  A  bronae  memoriai 
tablet  will  be  set  up  on  the  wall  of  the  ward. 
The  tablet  is  a  relief  portrait  of  Mr.  Child, 
with  an  inscription  in  Engliah  and  Persian. 


remarkable  incidents  which  came  undw  his  own 
personal  observation  during  the  great  Indian 
meeting  of  1867,  and  for  the  absolute  truth  of 
which  he  vouches.  The  first  incident  occurred 
in  1857,  at  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  during  a 
charge  made  by  the  cavalry.  A  round  shot, 
fired  from  the  mutineer’s  guns,  struck  one  of 
the  troopers,  who  luckily  rose  in  hia  stirrups 
precisely  at  that  moment.  Tearing  through  the 
saddle,  which  was  a  native  one,  made  of  felt 
(not  of  wood,  like  the  English  Cavalry  saddle), 
the  cannon  ball  passed  between  the  rider  and 
bis  horse’s  back,  causing  a  few  bruises  to  both 
and  knocking  down  the  horM,  but  doing  no  seri¬ 
ous  injury  to  either.  The  felt  saddle,  however, 
was  absolutely  torn  to  shreds  and  one  piece  was 
sent  high  in  the  air.  The  man’s  Commander, 
Watson,  said  to  Roberts:  “1  think  we  would 
better  not  tell  this  story  in  England,  for  no  one 
would  believe  it  1” 

An  officer  named  Youngbuaband,  was  riding, 
during  the  fight  at  Agra  in  1858,  at  full  speed 
with  the  troop  across  the  country  in  pursuit  of 
the  Gwalior  rebelA  Not  knowing  their  way, 
they  rode  directly  into  a  dry,  unused  well, 
about  fifty  feet  deep.  Three  of  the  troop  went 
down,  Younghueband  underneath  as  he  waa  at 
the  head  of  the  ridera  He  reached  the  bottom 
in  a  sitting  position ;  and  as  be  lay  there,  with 
his  back  against  one  side  of  the  well,  and  hia 
legs  stretched  out  in  front  of  him,  his  horse  fell 
standing  over  him,  in  such  a  way  as  to  block  up 
the  well  and  ward  off  the  other  bodies.  When 
they  were  extricated,  Youngbuaband  waseeverely 
bruised  but  otherwise  uninjured.  The  other 
two  men  and  the  three  horses  were  all  either 
dead  or  dying. 

A  SCOTTISH  BOMB. 

The  Autobiography  of  John  G.  Paton  contains 
this  beautiful  picture  of  Scottish  home  life: 
“We  had  special  Bible  readings  on  the  Lord’s 
Day  evening,  mother  and  children  and  visitors 
reading  in  turns,  with  fresh  and  interesting 
question,  answer,  and  explanation,  all  tending 
to  impress  us  with  the  infinite  grace  of  a  God 
of  love  and  mercy  in  the  great  gift  of  Hia  dear 
Son,  Jesus,  our  Saviour. 

I  can  remember  those  happy  Sabbath  evenings; 
no  blinds  drawn  and  shutters  up  to  keep  out 
the  sun  from  us,  as  some  scandalously  affirm ; 
but  a  holy,  happy,  entirely  human  day,  for  a 
Christian  father,  mother  and  children  to  spend. 
How  my  father  would  parade  across  and  across 
our  flag-floor,  telling  over  the  substance  of  the 
day’s  sermons  to  our  dear  mother  1  How  he 
would  entice  ua  to  help  him  recall  some  idea  or 
other,  rewarding  un  when  we  got  the  iength  of 
'taking  notes,’  and  reading  them  over  on  our 
return ;  how  he  would  turn  the  talk  ever  so 
naturally  to  some  Bible  story  or  some  martyr 
reminiscence,  or  some  happy  allusion  to  the  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress  1  And  then  it  was  quite  a  con¬ 
test,  which  of  ua  would  get  reading  aloud,  while 
all  the  rest  listened,  and  father  added  hate  and 
there  a  happy  thought,  or  illustration,  or  anec¬ 
dote.  There  were  eleven  of  us  brought  up  in  a 
boma  like  that ;  and  never  one  of  the  eleven, 
boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman,  has  been  heard  or 
ever  will  be  heard,  saying  that  Sabbath  was  a 
dull  or  wearisome  one  for  us,  or  suggesting  that 
we  have  beard  of  or  aeen  any  way  more  likely 
than  that  for  making  the  day  of  the  Lord  bright 
and  blessed  alike  for  parents  and  for  children.” 

A  clock  in  St.  Petersburg  baa  ninety  five  faces 
indicating  simultaneoualy  the  time  at  thirty 
different  spots  on  the  earth’s  surfaces,  besides 
the  movements  of  the  earth  and  planets.  So 
complicated  are  the  works  of  this  wonderful 
time  piece,  that  it  took  two  years  to  put  it  to¬ 
gether  after  it  had  been  sent  in  detached  pieces 
from  Switzerland. 


EVANGELIST. 


Roi^i. 

Baking  Powder 

is  a  pure  cream  of  tartar 
baking  powder,  shown  by 
U.  S.  Government  tests 
the  highest  quality  of 
baking  powder  made.  In 
food  it  is  false  economy  to 
use  anything  but  the  best* 
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THS  BSD  CBOS8  SOCISTT  IN  OALIFOBNIA. 

One  of  the  moet  charmiog  things  the  Red 
Cross  ladies  hare  done  is  to  open  a  hospitality 
booth  at  the  ferries  where  the  volunteers  from 
Eastern  States  are  received  after  their  long  and 
unoonffortable  journey,  and  are  fed  and  wel- 
omed.  The  first  who  came  in  arrived  with 
empty  stomachs,  as  the  rations  on  the  train  were 
none  too  abundant  They  were  unwelcomed  and 
often  came  unannounced.  Still  hungry,  they 
were  obliged  to  take  the  four-mile  tramp  to 
Camp  Merritt  The  ladies  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society  have  changed  all  this.  They  opened  a 
large  room  at  the  ferries,  where  a  band  furnished 
by  Mayor  Phelan  plays  when  ever  troops  arrive, 
and  where  hundreds  are  fed  at  a  time.  The 
ladies  have  fed  10,000  and  expect  to  feed  10,000 
mwe.  Elarly  or  late  it  does  not  matter.  Some 
of  the  troop  trains  have  arrived  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  but  they  have  found  the  ladies 
there  and  the  viands  hot  There  is  always  a 
great  quantity  of  red,  white  and  blue  fiowers, 
and  on  his  departure  every  soldier  is  decorated. 
Sometimes  they  carry  their  fiowers  in  their 
guns,  sometimes  in  their  leggings.  Callas  by 
the  thousand  have  been  distributed  and  eome- 
timea  the  men  seem  to  prise  the  flowers  as  much 
as  the  food.  Ladies  with  the  badges  of  the 
Red  Cross  on  their  arms  serve  the  edibles. 

While  the  men  are  eating  this  unexpected  ban¬ 
quet,  young  ladies  pass  around  with  Red  Cross 
postals  and  invite  the  men  to  accept  one  and 
write  to  their  relatives,  informing  them  of  their 
safe  arrival.  Often  the  first  row  of  men  will  be 
eating,  and  behind  them  will  be  four  rows  of 
men  writing  on  each  other’s  backs.  As  the  men 
come  in  the  ladies  give  three  cheers  for  them. 
As  they  go  out  they  give  three  cheers  for  the 
ladies  of  the  Red  Cross.— Leslie’s  Weekly. 


I  Have 
No  Stomach 

Said  a  Jolly  man  of  40,  of  almost  aldermanic  rotondlty, 
“sinoe  taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.”  What  he  meant 
was  that  this  grand  digestive  tonic  bad  so  completely 
onred  all  distress  and  disagreeable  dyspeptic  symptoms 
that  he  lived,  ate  and  slept  in  comfort.  Ton  may  be  put 
Into  this  delightful  condition  If  yon  will  take  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 

The  “magic  touch”  of  this  medicine  In  cases  of 
dyspepsia  has  often  excited  wonder,  praise  and  gratitude. 
If  yon  or  your  friends  suffer  from  dyspeptic  troubles, 
we  earnestly  recommend 

Hood’s  ^“"parilla 

America's  Greatest  Medicine.  $1 ;  Mx  for  $5.  Prepared 
by  O.  L  Hood  A  Oo„  Lowell,  Mass. 


DSIIo  heet  after-dinner 

llOOCI  S  ■  HIS  pills,  aid  digestion.  26c. 


WOMAITS  BOARD  OP  HOME  HI8810M8. 

"The  hiatory  of  our  country  may  be  written 
in  one  word,  ‘Jtenaistance’ — ^e  renaiaaan.e  of 
the  alien.  It  ia  oura  to  give  new  birth  to  the 
uncivilized,  down-trodden,  alien  peoplea  of  the 
world.” 

Three  atupendooa  eventa  atand  out  in  the  hia- 
tory  of  thia  country — culminating  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  "1.  Ita  natal  day  in  1776.  2.  The 
unification  of  the  nation  in  1863,  when  on  July 
third  and  fourth  the  battlee  of  Gettyaburg  and 
of  Vicksburg  were  fought.  To-day  there  is  no 
North,  no  South,  no  Elaet,  no  West ;  we  are  one 
nation  and  have  one  purpose.  3.  The  natal  day 
of  American  expansion  in  1898 — the  destruction 
of  the  Spanieh  fleet  in  Cuban  vaterr.  ” 

"A  light  has  fallen  upon  the  couctry  that 
was  'never  seen  upon  land  or  eea'  before.  I 
believe  that  an  unreea  hand  covered  every  one 
of  the  Ufty-eix  hands  that  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  July  4th,  1776.  I  believe  that 
over  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg,  over  the  hosts 
of  Meade  and  Grant,  there  moved  the  invisible 
fiattalioDs;  that  July  4tb,  1898,  above  the  forces 
of  our  Aaerican  Government,  there  moved  the 
same  guardian,  invisible^host,  who  are  carrying 
out  the  will  and  purpose  of  our  eternal  God.” — 
From  a  Fourth  of  July  sermon  by  Rev.  L  Whit¬ 
ney  Allen,  D.D. 

An  Avalanche  in  Alaska— "Return  from  the 
Yukon.”— The  author  of  "Kindashon’s  Wife, ” 
for  many  years  a  devoted  miss^nary  of  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  in 
Alaska,  gives  the  following  account  of  a  native 
traveling  alone,  who  in  the  descent  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  had  lost  the  trail  and  found  that  at  every 
step  the  snow  became  more  soft  and  treacherous. 
Now  and  then  he  was  startled  by  an  ominous 
roar,  aa  of  raging  waters  beneath  the  honey¬ 
combed  snow  he^was  treading.  Once  it  aeemed 
to  be  trembling,  and  he  Mt  down  half-paralysed, 
to  see  from  another  spur  of  the  mountain  a  field 
of  ice,  fifty  feet  in  depth  and  more  than  twice 
that  in  brradth,  go  thundering  down  into  an 
abyss,  which  made  him  shudder.  There  were 
places  where  he  was  obliged  to  lie  down  against 
his  little  pack  and  elide ;  again  be  went  cling 
ing  with  toes  and  fingers,  scarcely  breathing, 
lest  the  final  impulse  should  be  given  to  the 
mass  beneath  him.  At  times,  in  taking  a  step, 
he  sank  into  the  softened  snow  to  his  out¬ 
stretched  arms,  and  struggled  slowly  and  cau¬ 
tiously  out  of  the  grave  until  his  body  lay  its 
outspread  length  and  breadth  on  the  surface 
again.  Half  of  the  descent  bad  thus  been  made. 
He  had  not  felt  the  pain  in  bis  limb,  so  tense 
had  been  the  strain  on  his  whole  being;  but  the 
time  seemed  an  eternity,  and  looking  down  from 
his  dizzy  height  there  seemed  no  end  to  reach. 

He  had  come  to  the  edge  of  a  long  glare  of 
harder  snow— more  precipitous  than  the  last  be 
bad  struggled  through;  and  finding  himself 
almost  exhausted  he  fastened  his  fingers  and 
toes  into  it,  and  lay  resting  before  be  ihould 
begin  the  fearful  feat  of  crossing  its  shining 
surface. 

Suddenly  he  became  aware  of  the  frightful 
roaring  which  always  made  his  heart  stand  still. 
It  grew  louder,  nearer  !  The  mass  beneath  him 
shuddered,  creaked,  rocked,  and  then,  aa  though 
heaven  and  earth  bad  parted,  with  a  noise  as  of 
the  bursting  of  worlds,  Kindashon  felt  himself 
hurled  into  chaos.  Down,  down,  forever  down  I 
His  eyes  lost  the  power  of  s'ght ;  his  ears  burst ; 
there  was  the  crash  of  a  shattered  universe,  and 
the  atom,  Kindashon,  ceased  to  have  an  iden¬ 
tity.  .  .  . 

As  an  unknown  quantity  in  an  unknown 
sphere,  Kindashon  awoke— if  that  may  be  called 
waking  where  there  is  neither  feeling  nor  con¬ 
scious  thought;  where  knowledge  of  naught 
past  can  compare  with  aught  present  Where  ? 
whence  f  whither  t  were  questions  that  did  not 
rise  to  perplex  him ;  neither  when  nor  how. 
Moved  by  an  impulse  which  sprang  from  no  in- 
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kind  of  ihortening.  That'*  whjr  expeneoM 
cooki  recommend 

OIMte  Rose  Ceaf  Card 

It  is  an  open-kettle-rendered  lard,  absolotclf 
pure  and  of  a  perfect  whiteness,  because  pre¬ 
pared  with  utmost  cleanliness;  unlike  other 
brands,  it  conuins  positively  no  chemicals  used 
for  bleaching  or  other  purposes.  This  is  why 
none  other  is  as  good  as  “WHITE  ROSE 
LEAF  LARD”-we  yua/watoe  every  ounce  cd 
it,  besides  which  it  is  “government  inspected.” 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  refuse  aB 
substitutes,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 

tf  Amitfiw  Satire  aw*- 
PREPARED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


telligent  volition  of  bis  own,  he  extricated  kin- 
aelf  from  the  debris  of  the  avalanche,  tbs 
course  of  which  had  been  directly  toward  tbs 
canyon  from  which  flowed  the  creek  at  the  head 
of  Inlet  Dy  — Dyea.  By  the  same  power  hs 
found  a  small  canoe,  left  by  his  compaeioa  ia 
the  rushes,  in  which  he  launched  upon  ths 
noisy,  rapid,  swollen  stream  and  was  bona 
swiftly  out  to  the  inlet,  thence  into  the  channal, 
where  the  "poor,  mangled,  frozen  body  was  dis¬ 
covered  and  carried  to  a  village.”  ITie  oatwaid 
grandeur  of  tbf  man  was  gone  forever.  Of  ths 
long,  supple  feet,  whose  tread  had  been  no  li^A 
and  fleet  and  elastic,  nothing  remained  hut  ths 
black,  swollen,  toeleas  stumps.  The  banda,  took 
strong  and  full  of  character;  but  slender  aad 
delicate  as  a  woman’s— where  was  their  besatg 
and  their  cunning?  The  thumbs  and  twoo* 
three  of  the  fingers  were  all  that  could  be  saved  I 

Fort  Wrangel.— Mrs.  Thwing  reports  an  effort 
to  influence  for  good  some  miners  who  wets 
on  their  way  to  the  Yukon :  "One  Sabbath  altar- 
noon,  a  number  of  these  men  were  making  boats 
near  the  Christian  Endeavor  Hail.  1  sent  op  a 
prayer  for  help  and  then  went  boldly  up  to  one 
group,  inviting  them  all  to  the  singing  ia  Bis 
evening,  and  spoke  a  few  words  about  resting 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  In  the  evening  four  oaas 
to  church  and  afterwards  two  called  at  our 
house.  They  said  it  was  the  first  time  Biey  had 
worked  on  the  Sabbath  and  they  had  writfeaa 
and  told  their  wives  how  ashamed  they  Mt  ts 
have  a  lady  come  and  speak  to  them  aa  they  vraas 
working.  They  promised  not  to  do  so  the  Hol¬ 
lowing  Sabbath,  and  the  next  Sunday  morning 
seven  were  at  worship. 

Last  Sabbath  evening  one  stranger  just  ooaas 
in  from  a  steamer,  stood  up  and  said  that  hs 
was  never  ashamed  to  own  Christ  anywhere  aa 
hia  Master,  and  asked  us  to  sing  some  of  hia 
favorite  hymns. 

A  young  man  in  one  of  our  Christian  Endeavor 
meetings  told  us  that  when  going  West,  a  yoong 
lady  stepped  on  the  cars,  a;}d,  bidding  har 
friends  farewell,  remarked:  'Good-bye  Shah 
good-bye  God,  I  am  going  West.  ’  This  is  sadly 
true  of  many  who  come  to  this  coast  Theie  is 
no  reason  for  it  and  yet  leaving  Church  and  ths 
fellowship  of  Christians  is  ruin  to  some. 

One  young  man  who  is  now  a  help  and  oomlort 
to  us— a  Russian  Lutheran— was  converted  ia 
San  Francisco,  came  here  and  fell  into  bad  oob- 
pany.  He  was  fast  going  down  the  broad  road 
when  we  found  him,  talked  to  him,  and  aftar 
a  long  time  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeii^ 
him  brought  back  to  the  Saviour.  My  work 
among  the  natives  goes  on  as  usual,  visiting  ths 
poor  and  sick,  writing  letters  for  them, 
in  Sunday  cchool,  drilling  the  choir,  etc.  I 
made  an  effort  to  influence  the  store  keepers  of 
Wrangel  to  close  their  stores  on  the  Sabbath. 

I  With  the  exception  of  an  infidel,  all  ptomiasd 


THE  EVANGEUST. 


to  do  10  if  the  othen  would.  So  that  one  ie 
keeping  the  othen  open ;  but  the  Lord  may  yet 
cloee  hie  store.  ” 

A  Viait  to  Valdeee. — In  a  letter  deacribing  a 
▼iait  to  Valdeae,  the  writer  aays:  “1  was  at  the 
home  of  Rev.  Mr.  Soulier,  who  is  a  nfined 
Christian  gentleman  and  devoted  pastor,  and 
was  entertained  also  by  a  self-supporting  friend 
and  helper  of  the  Waldenaea  I  visited  the 
school  and  listened  to  Mias  Knox’s  able  teach 
ing  of  English  to  a  roomful  of  little  Italians, 
and  attended  the  preaching  service  on  Sunday, 
which  was  entirely  conducted  in  Italian.  The 
Sunday  following  it  would  be  in  French  and  the 
next,  in  English.  I  understood  very  little,  but 
as  we  worship  in  spirit,  I  could  readily  unite 
my  heart  in  prayer  and  praise  with  those  sturdy 
mountaineers  and  their  quaintly  attired  wives. 
The  erection  of  their  church  building  is  pro¬ 
gressing  slowly  for  lack  ol  funds.  One  could 
not  help  a  more  worthy  cause.” 

The  Boys’  Farm  School  at  Asheville.— ‘‘The 
graduating  class,”  says  Miss  Redway,  ‘‘are 
absorbed  in  preparations  for  their  great  hnale, 
and  so  go  about  with  rolls  of  manuscript  under 
their  arms  and  an  air  of  importance  quite  awe 
inspiring.  Our  latest  ‘new  boy,’  furnishes  a  line 
contrast  with  some  of  the ‘old  boys.’  He  is  a 
well  grown  lad,  ranking  in  size  with  the  High 
School  student,  yet  he  spells  out  words  with 
difficulty  and  cannot  write  at  all.  We  can  hardly 
realize  how  the  boys  are  growing,  till  we  hear 
them  talk  of  what  they  were  before  they  came 
here.  One  of  our  moat  faithful  Christian  stu¬ 
dents  said:  ‘I’m  sura  I  should  have  been  in  the 
penitentiary  by  this  time,  if  you  hadn’t  taken 
me  in  and  showed  me  better.’  This  boy’s 
brother  who  is  now  an  honest,  reliable  fellow 
used  to  drink  and  disturb  religious  meetings. 
Truly,  ‘With  Qod,  all  things  are  possible.’  ” 

H.  E  B. 


M  ^  M  Those  who  think  that 

H  M  imported  soaps  must  be  the  best, 
^  do  not  know  that  the  materials 

for  Ivory  Soap  are  the  finest 
to  be  found  anywhere.  The  vegetable  oil  of  which 
Ivory  Soap  is  made  is  imported,  almost  in  ship  loads, 
from  the  other  side  of  the  world. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOBEION  MISSIONS. 

Mr.  Oscar  Roberts  writes  of  the  encourage¬ 
ments  of  his  African  work.  A  Ngumba  boy 
named  Eloli  was  his  guide  on  a  five  days’  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  Bene  country.  The  characteristics 
o«  honesty  and  truth  so  frequently  lacking  in 
the  African  were  very  marked  in  this  boy.  He 
had  a  strong  desire  to  go  to  school,  but  had  no 
way  of  earning  the  clothes  necessary,  until  Mr. 
Roberts  took  him  to  wash  dishes  and  wait  on 
the  table  for  him.  In  this  Way  a  haif  day’s 
schooling  was  made  possible  to  the  boy,  who 
remained  with  Mr.  Roberts  until  Christmas, 
when  he  went  home  for  the  vacation.  He  came 
back  to  school,  bringing  other  Ngumba  boys 
with  him ;  but  one  after  another  these  returned 
to  their  homes,  and  Eloli  was  the  only  one  of 
the  group  left  to  ehow  the  steadfast  purpose 
of  continuance.  Mr.  Roberts  speaks  of  Eloli 
as  thoughtful,  obedient  and  courteous;  and 
writes  that  the  boy  had  so  won  his  affections, 
that  he  had  to  pray  to  be  kept  from  spoiling 
him  by  being  unwisely  kind. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  learn  how  our 
present  attitude  towards  Cuba  appears  in  the 
eyes  of  friends  in  India.  The  note  below  is 
taken  from  a  little  paper  issued  monthly  in 
Western  India  in  the  interest  of  American  Pres 
byterian  Missions  there : 

‘‘We  often  contrast  the  Spanish  Colonial 
Policy  with  the  liberal  policy  of  the  British  in 
India;  and  now  when  we  read  of  Spanish  cruel 
ties  in  Cuba,  we  think  how  thankful  Indians 
should  be  that  they  are  ruled  by  an  enlightened 
Protestant  power !  And  we  do  not  much  wonder 
that  most  Americans  regard  the  Cuban  situation 
as  intolerable  to  themselves.” 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
B.  W.  Labaree,  now  of  Oroomiah,  Persia: 

“You  doubtless  know  that  many  thousands  of 
Nestorians  and  Armenians  have  fied  from  Turkey 
during  the  last  few  years  of  persecution  there, 
and  have  taken  refuge  here  in  Persia.  There  are 


WARNING. — There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be 
“just  as  good  as  the  ‘  Ivory’;”  they  ARE  NOT,  but  like  ail  counterfeits, 
lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.  Ask  for 
“  Ivory  ”  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 
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now  over  6,000  of  these  Refugees  in  onr  immedi¬ 
ate  neighborhood.  They  have  been,  and  still 
are,  in  the  most  distressing  condition.  They 
have  absolutely  nothing  except  what  we  have 
been  able  to  give  them  through  the  kindness  of 
friends  in  America  and  England,  and  what  they 
are  able  to  beg  here.  As  there  are  so  many  of 
then  here,  they  get  little  from  the  people.  Our 
means,  too,  are  wholly  unequal  to  the  demand. 
Some  few  we  have  settled  here  permanently, 
and  they  support  themselves  by  some  trade  or 
by  farming;  but  the  vast  majority  we  have 
been  unable  to  help.  All  this  work  has-  been 
under  my  charge  since  the  first  of  November, 
and  it  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  has 
been  very  wearing  on  the  sympathies. 

Giving  up  the  treasury  has  left  me  a  great 
deal  more  time  to  be  out  in  the  villages.  During 
this  time,  (a  period  of  about  four  months,)! 
have  visited  some  forty  villages,  and  have 
found  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  this  more 
direct  evangelistic  work.  Most  of  the  people 
here  are  farmers,  so  that  in  the  winter  they  are 
all  at  home,  while  in  the  summer,  or  at  other 
seasons,  they  are  out  in  the  fields,  hard  at 
work,  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night. 
Hence  it  ie  that  moat  of  the  active  church  work, 
in  the  way  of  special  services,  is  done  in  the 
winter.  The  Week  of  Prayer  passed  pleasantly, 
and  Mie  special  services  held  have  been  well  | 
attended.  But  as  yet  there  have  been  no  such  i 
revivals  as  there  were  last  winter.  We  feei  that 
the  work  thin  year  is  to  be  within  the  church 


itself,  in  quickening  and  strengthening  the 
church  members. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  realise  what  a  check  to  the 
immediate  advance  of  our  work  the  coming  of 
the  Russian  priests  has  been.  In  the  viliages 
where  the  priests  actually  went,  there  is  now  a 
gulf  between  us  and  the  rest  of  the  people,  and 
over  this  gulf  they  will  not  and  dare  not  step. 
In  other  villages  the  hope  was  raised  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  protection ;  and  so  all  eyes,  outside  our 
church,  are  turned  to  that  rather  than  to  a  spir¬ 
itual  Helper.  The  reports  that  the  Russian  Mis¬ 
sion  is  soon  to  return  with  larger  numbers  and 
greater  power,  keep  the  hopes  of  the  people  up 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement.  If  the  Mis¬ 
sion  does  not  return,  there  will  be  a  great  break¬ 
ing  down  of  these  barriers,  and  a  flxsking  to 
hear  the  truth  such  as  has  not  been  experienced 
here. 

Even  now  there  is  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  re- 
beilion  against  the  native  priests  on  the  part  of 
the  common  people.  They  feel  that  their  relig¬ 
ious  life  and  freedom  has  been  long  enough  ruled 
over  by  the  priests  of  the  country,  and  they  are 
beginning  to  assert  their  right  to  worship  when 
and  as  they  pleaee  The  other  day  when  I  was 
in  one  of  the  darkest  villages,  some  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  asked  one  of  our  elders  to  attend  the  evening 
meeting  in  their  church,  and  to  preach  to  theifl. 
He  went,  and  when  the  priest  had  finished  his 
reading,  the  people  told  him  that  his  service 
had  all  been  in  a  dead  language,  and  they  had 
ucderstood  nothing— nogr  they  wanted  this  elder 
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ALLEN’S  FOOT- EASE 

A  Powder  for  the  Feet. 


Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 


feet,  and  inetently  take*  tbe  ctinc  oat 
oorne  end  bankme.  I  t’a  the  neatest 
caatfart  diacaTery  af  the  ace.  Al¬ 
len’s  Foot— Esse  makes  ticht-fittinc  or  new 
shoes  feel  esot-  Itissoertsin  onrefurseest- 
inc.osllons  and  hot,  tired,  acbincfeet.  We 
bare  o*er  16,000  testimonials.  TKV  IT 
)  TO-DAY.  by  all  dmcarisu  and  shoe 
stores. SOc.  Da  aat  areeat  aa  iaferiar 
laiitatiaa.  Sent  by  mail  forKo.  in  stamps, 

‘^SSJSf  FREE  M^^msif.  Address 

ALLEN  8.  OLMSTED,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

(Mention  this  msQsine). 


her  children  could  eleo  be  pieced,  end  ehe  allowed 
to  eee  them  three  timee  a  week,  ehe  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  even  tbia  eeparation  from  them 
and  the  giving  up  their  own  little  home,  bare 
and  amall  aa  it  waa,  and  preferred  to  struggle 
on.  This  innate  love  of  home  and  independence 
in  both  pathetic  and  encouraging.  When  we  see 
what  these  poor  mothers  will  bear  and  suffer  to 
maintain  it,  we  tremble  lest  in  our  desire  to 
help  them  over  some  emergency  we  should  do  or 
say  anything  to  discourage  thin  blessed  instinct 
and  are  always  happier  when  we  can  help  them 
in  their  humble  homes,  and  grieve  when  vice 
and  intemperance  make  tbe  breaking  up  of  a 
home  the  only  hope  for  the  little  ones. 


to  preach  the  Qoepel  to  them.  The  priest  be¬ 
came  very  angry,  would  allow  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  fairly  drove  tbe  people  out  of  the 
church.  They  obeyed,  but  their  remonstrances 
could  be  heard  a  long  distance  as  they  plainly 
told  him  they  would  not  stand  that  treatment 
much  longer.  May  the  Spirit  free  them  from 
such  bondage,  and  give  them  courage  to  do  what 
they  know  to  be  right  ”  M.  W.  W. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mas.  JnuAir  Hbath.  Chalrmaii. 

Miss  AmrA  R.  Bbals.  dor.  Beo'y. 

Miss  Oiaba  Fnim,  Treasorer. 

Miss  Anioa  OJCAvaa,  Bnpt 


THE  LOYE  OF  HOME. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  when  we  first 
learned  that  after  all  we  were  not  to  have  Miss 
Shaw  with  us  for  tbe  doctor’s  work  this  sum¬ 
mer,  but  when  tbe  patriotic  call  came,  and  she 
felt  it  her  duty  to  go  to  our  suffering  soldiers 
we  bad  nothing  to  say,  realising  that  they  bad  a 
first  claim  upon  those  with  the  streogth  and 
the  training  for  the  arduous  but  inspiring  duty; 
and  we  are  glad  to  think  of  her  now  as  moving 
from  one  cot  to  another  on  her  errand  of  mercy 
to  the  sick  and  wounded  men. 

We  immediately  set  to  work  looking  for  some 
one  to  fill  her  place,  and  have  been  most  fortu¬ 
nate  in  securing  another  admirable  nurse,  Miss 
Hueston,  who  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
in  district  nursing  among  the  poor  of  the  city. 
She  came  ready  to  begin  her  work  on  the  first 
of  July,  but  the  general  health  of  New  York  is 
so  unusually  good  this  season  that  the  opening 
of  the  work  of  the  summer  corps  of  inspectors 
of  tbe  Board  of  Health  has  been  delayed,  and 
they  have  not  yet  started  on  their  rounds. 

We  have  made  the  moat  of  Mias  Hueston’s 
time,  by  sending  her  about  among  our  own 
families  wherever  there  was  any  illnea,  or  where 
she  could  instruct  tbe  mothers  in  the  care  of 
their  young  children,  and  she  has  been  most 
helpful.  It  has  pleased  us  to  hear  her  com¬ 
ments  on  the  homes,  which  she  declares  are 
much  cleaner  and  better  than  those  she  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  find  among  the  poor  she  has  visited. 
There  is  such  an  evident  desire  to  make  them 
comfortable,  and  such  interest  in  all  the  sugges¬ 
tions  ahe  gives.  This  is  the  best  tribute  to  our 
workers,  and  to  the  inspiration  emanating  from 
the  "Home  Makers’  ’’  meetings. 

One  of  our  women  talking  appreciatively  of 
"the  comforts’’  that  were  provided  for  the  poor 
now,  spoke  of  the  contrast  between  these  times 
and  those  of  her  childhood,  when  her  mother 
had  to  struggle  and  scheme  to  take  care  of  her 
and  her  little  brother.  As  there  were  no  kin¬ 
dergartens  at  day  nurseries,  her  mother  had  to 
take  them  with  her  when  she  went  to  work,  leav¬ 
ing  them  on  the  steps  or  in  tbe  area  outside, 
where  they  would  sit  all  day  long,  she  running 
out  to  them  with  her  own  lunch  when  she  could, 
her  employers  usually  not  knowing  that  they 
were  there.  And  yet  when  this  same  hard 
worked  mother  was  offered  a  situation  as  laun¬ 
dress  in  an  institution  at  118  a  month,  where 


THE  TERMS  OF  AN  OLD  BIBLE  BEQUEST 
IN  ENGLAND. 

Theg(x>d  folk  of  St.  Ives,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
as  recently  announced,  object  to  Bibles  being 
rafiSed  for  with  dice  in  church,  and  the  Charity 
Commiesionres  are  to  be  approached  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  annual  custom  has  been  observed  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  but  there  is  a  pretty  genesal 
feeling  among  the  inhabitants,  which  has  been 
growing  stronger  and  stronger  in  the  past  few 
years,  that  it  is  about  time  this  relic  of  a  past 
age  should  be  stopped,  says  the  London  Mail. 

It  was  a  provision  in  the  will  of  Dr.  Robert 
Wilde,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  that  gave  rise 
to  it.  In  making  his  testamentary  disposition, 
in  the  year  1678,  the  worthy  doctor  bequeathed 
the  sum  of  t^O  under  certain  conditions  to  the 
town  of  St.  Ives.  According  to  his  direction 
this  amount  was  to  be  laid  out  in  land  or  a  rent 
charge  to  raise  fl5  a  year  to  be  paid  on  Whit 
Monday  or  Tuesday,  to  tbe  vicar  and  church 
wardens.  With  this  income  were  to  be  purchased 
"six  plain,  well  bound  Bibles,  never  exceeding 
the  price  of  7  ehillings  each,  to  be  cast  for  with 
di(»  by  12  persons— six  males  and  six  females 

Further,  the  testator  expressed  a  wish  that  tbe 
minister  should  receive  10  shillings  for  preach¬ 
ing  a  sermon  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and 
"commetding  the  excellence,  perfectness  and 
divine  worth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.’’  Care 
was  to  be  taken  that  no  person  ever  received 
more  than  one  Bible,  and  the  clerk  of  the  church 
was  to  receive  1  shilling  for  his  services,  while 
the  "overplus"  of  12  shillings,  in  the  terms  of 
the  will,  "might  be  spent  in  entertainments  by 
the  vicar  and  church  wardens  and  such  as  they 
should  think  g(x>d  to  invite."  Evidently  Dr. 
Wilde  bad  a  great  belief  in  the  eotertaining 
powers  of  12  shillicga,  inasmuch  as  the  profits  on 
his  bequest  have  been  increased  nearly  three¬ 
fold  ;  and  the  overplus  turned  to  much  more 
creditable  usee. 

In  1692  it  is  recorded  that  the  8250  was  paid 
in  the  purchase  of  a  copyhold  close  in  St.  Ives, 
containing  an  "estimated  acre  of  land,  which 
waa  let  to  James  Kidman  at  a  yearly  sum  of 
$56,  a  much  higher  rental."  This  came  to  be 
known  as  "Bible  Orchard."  The  books  of  tbe 
Charity  Commissioners  show  that  the  six  Bibles 
have  been  annually  purchased,  and  that  these 
have  been  raffled  or  drawn  for  by  12  pcxir  chil¬ 
dren  on  Whit  Tuesday  in  each  year,  the  stipula 
tion  being  that  "six  boys  and  six  girls  bom  in 
tbe  parish,  of  good  repute,  able  to  read  tbe 
Scriptures,  and  above  tbe  age  of  12  years" 
should  cast  lota  for  them. 

In  addition  to  the  11  shillings  disbursed  be¬ 
tween  tbe  vicar  and  tbe  clerk,  1  shilling  is 
given  to  the  sexton.  The  attempt  at  entertain¬ 
ment,  however,  baa  been  given  up,  the  surplus 
funds  being  devoted  to  tbe  purchase  of  blankets, 
warm  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorest  parishioners  in  winter. 

For  Debilitated  Men, 

Horeford’s  Acid  Pbospbate. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Alkzahdeb,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  says :  "It 
is  not  only  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  ranks  among  the 
best  of  nerve  tonics  for  debilitated  men.” 


WheB  Agne 

Shakes  Yoo 

• 

you  can  ihake  the  Ague  by  using 
AYER’S  AGUE  CURIL  It  is  the 
one  certain  and  inf^ble  cure  for 
that  depleting  disease.  It  has  been 
tried  in  many  countries  and  under 
various  conditions,  and  has  never 
been  known  to  fail.  An  old  veteran 
writes: — 

"Yon  may  be  interested  to  know  my  ex¬ 
perience  many  years  ago  with  Ayer’s  Ague 
Core.  The  year  before  the  war  I  was  in 
Kansas.  Some  twenty  of  is  were  engaged  in 
fanning,  and  suddenly  aU  were  taken  with 
fever  and  ague.  We  tried  almost  everything 
without  getting  any  help,  till  at  last  I  sent  to 
the  city  and  proonred  a  bottle  of  Ayer’s  Ague 
Core.  I  recovered  at  once.  The  others  fol¬ 
lowed  my  example,  and  they,  too,  recovered. 

Every  one  in  eamp  took  the  remedy  and  was 
cored  by  it  I  went  all  through  tbe  war, 
have  lived  in  thirteen  different  atates  of  the 
Uaion,  and  have  never  had  the  ague  since.” 

0.  B.  SMITH,  St  Angustine,  Fla. 

There’s  only  one  thing  to  get  for  ague : 

m  AVfirS 

Ague  Cure. 

HAWAII. 

The  Hawaiian  archipelago  coneiatB  of  a  group 
of  eight  iLbabited  islsuds,  2.100  miles  souih- 
west  of  SsD  Francisco.  The  ielands  are  Hawaii, 
Maui,  Oahu  Kauai,  Lanai,  Kahulaui,  Molokai 
and  Miibau.  They  have  an  area  of  6,640  square 
miles,  and  are  about  equal  in  extent  to  Dela¬ 
ware,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  combined. 

Honolulu,  the  capital  of  Hawaii,  tias  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  25  000,  while  the  population  of 
the  combined  islands  is  about  90,000,  made  up 
of  native  Hawaiiane,  Chinrse,  Japanese,  Portu¬ 
guese,  Americana,  British  and  Germans,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  tbe  countries  are  given. 

Sugar  la  the  chief  export,  next  to  which  coma 
rice,  bananas  and  wool.  The  value  of  im¬ 
ports  waa  nearly  $7,000,000  during  1890,  while 
exports  for  tbe  same  year  reached  $13,282,000. 
This  represented  about  $225  for  each  inhabitant 
—a  larger  per  capita  than  that  of  any  other 
country. 

It  is  believed  that  tbe  ielands  were  diacovered 
by  Gaetano  in  1542.  Captain  Jamea  Ckxik,  with 
two  armed  veoaels,  the  Reoolution  and  Diooovery, 
found  tbe  Hawaiian  loianda  on  January  18th, 
1778.  Cook  gave  tbe'islanda  tbe  name  of  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands  after  tbe  Elarl  of  Sandwich,  First 
Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  and  bia  patron. 

Kamebameba  I.  became  King  and  controlled 
all  the  ielandw  He  died  in  1819,  tbe  year  idol¬ 
atry  waa  aboliohed.  Tbe  last  of  that  line  was 
King  Kamehameha  V.,  who  waa  BU(xeeded  by 
Lunalilo,  who  was  elected. 

Lunalilo  died  February  3d,  1874,  and  David 
Kalakana  was  elected.  This  resulted  in  rioting, 
and  marinee  from  the  American  men-cf  war 
Tuecarora  and  Portamouth  were  landed  and  die- 
pereed  the  crowds  with  bl(X]dahed. 

Kalakaua  died  on  January  20th,  1891,  and  hia 
■iater,  Princeea  Liliokalani,  oucceeded  to  the 
throne. 
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MUSIC. 

The  oolamna  of  oar  Maslo  Department  are  open  to 
oontribntlona  upon  any  anbject  relating  to  mnsio  and 
Ita  ImproTement  In  the  deTotlonal  servloe  In  the  Sunday 
■ohool,  prayer  meetings  and  the  ohoioh. 


MUSIC  AS  PLEASURE  AND  EDUCATION. 

One  who  dose  not  read  mueical  journals  can¬ 
not  realise  the  activity  there  is  in  the  musical 
world.  In  the  large  cities  there  is  a  continual 
round  of  concerts,  recitals  and  lectures,  any  one 
of  which,  were  it  given  in  the  average  town, 
would  form  the  musical  attraction  of  the  year. 
People  in  such  cities  can  live  musical  lives; 
they  are  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  more  or 
less  charged  with  mueical  interest  and  study, 
and  can  any  day  or  evening,  attend  some  concert 
or  recital  of  high  grade.  The  variety  presented 
allows  a  choice  between  concerts  of  educational 
value  and  those  which  have  no  higher  purpose 
than  simply  to  entertain. 

To  entertain  is  good,  but  to  educate,  and  ele 
vate  while  entertaining,  is  better.  Generally  the 
better  is  not  chosen.  People  are  inclined  to  go 
to  the  concert  that  tickles  the  ear,  not  the  one 
that  is  going  to  make  the  hearer  use  hie  brains 
to  enjoy  it.  No  one  will  deny  that  one  of  the 
missions  of  music  is  to  furnish  pleasure,  or  en 
joyment  that  requires  no  particular  thought.  It 
is ,  no  slight  mission  to  supply  a  rest  to  tired 
minds,  nerves,  and  muscles — a  relaxation  that  is 
in  itself  perfectly  harmless,  no  matter  in  what 
quantity  it  be  taken.  "Music  is  the  only  sensua' 
pleasure  without  vice."  This  being  true,  did 
music  have  no  higher  mission  than  to  divert  and 
rest  tired  humanity,  or  to  occupy  in  a  harmless 
way,  those  who  might  otherwise  be  engaged  in 
that  which  is  not  harm'ess,  mankind  should  rise 
up  and  call  it  blessed. 

Many  musicians  and  writers  on  musical  topics 
forget  that  entertainment  in  a  legitimate  use  of 
music.  They  continually  call  for  the  highest, 
broadest,  and  deepest  music  or  none.  They  for 
get  that  such  music  as  they  clamor  for,  requires 
years  of  preparation  for  its  proper  reception 
and  understanding.  They  forget  their  own  years 
of  study.  We  could  not  expect  people  to  volun 
tarily  submit  themselves  to  a  series  of  lectures 
in  Greek  or  Cbi.nese  if  they  did  not  know  more 
than  the  mere  alphabet  of  these  languages.  The 
majority  of  concert  attendants  do  cot  know  more 
than  the  alphabet  of  music.  Even  the  average 
music  student  has  little  more  than  the  primer  of 
mus'cal  knowledge. 

If  we  accept  the  statement  that  to  elevate  is 
better  than  to  entertain,  we  must  agree  that 
simply  to  be  entertained  when  one  might  be 
hearing  that  which  is  educational  and  uplifting 
is  a  loss  of  time  and  opportunity.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  attempt  to  prove  the  fact  that  muaic 
in  its  higher  forms  and  in  its  better  presents 
tions  has  great  possibilities  for  broadening  and 
uplifting  humanity,  and  the  aame  is  true,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  all  music.  Many  may  disagree 
with  this  statement;  but  then  these  may  not 
have  beard  muaic  either  in  its  highest  forms  or 
by  its  best  exponents.  If  it  were  otherwise,  they 
may  have  been  ignorant  of  its  very  alphabet  or 
impervious  to  its  beauties. 

The  thing  to  be  deplored  is  that  people,  pro¬ 
gressive  in  other  matters,  are  willing  to  stay  on 
a  low  plane  musically.  Let  them  have  a  choice 
between  a  song  and  dance  affair  and  a  respecta¬ 
ble  concert,  and  they  choose  the  former. 

But  how  to  make  a  brighter  picture — that  is 
the  question. 

One  does  not  need  deep  tecbni  al  knowledge, 
nor  is  the  ability  to  perform  well  ou  some  instru¬ 
ment  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
higher  grade  of  music. 

Why  do  young  people  dislike  the  better  tunes 
in  church  hymnals  and  care  nothing  for  the 
melodies  of  Mozart  and  Weber,  found  in  some 
of  them  f  The  answer  is  plain :  because  they 
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CUoaco. 


Everybody  who  knows  anything 
about  painting  knows  that  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  ' 
make  the  best  paint;  but  there  is  a  difference 
in  White  Lead.  The  kind  you  want  is  made 
by  the  "old  Dutch  process.”  It  is  the  best. 
Let  the  other  fellow  who  wants  to  experi¬ 
ment  use  the  quick  process,  "  sold-for-less- 
money,”  sorts. 

See  list  of  brands  which  are  genuine. 
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By  utiog  National  Lead  Co.*s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Coloir. 
any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu> 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free ;  aUo 
pictures  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  «  r 
1  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  lOO  William  St.,  New  York. 


were  brought  up  on  mueical  milk  and  water  in 
the  Sunday  echool  and  young  people’s  meeting. 

Introduce  good,  sensible  muaic  into  the  Sun 
day  echool,  the  nursery  of  the  church,  and  in 
the  future  we  ahall  have  a  congregation  of  young 
people  who  will  enjoy  the  better  class  of  church 
music,  and  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  mate¬ 
rial  for  a  strong  and  competent  choir. 

One  may  learn  to  like  the  better  claae  of  mueic 
by  bearing  it,  not  by  avoiding  it.  The  child 
in  echool — continually  works  at  eomething  juat 
a  little  beyond.  A  little  at  a  time  means  cer¬ 
tain  progresB.  Next  week  try  to  hear  a  better 
concert  than  last  week.  To  day  try  to  play  a 
better  piece  than  yesterday.  To  morrow  liaten 
to  some  better  music  than  you  did  to-day.  The 
sum  total  of  the  whole  matter  ie  to  continually 
try  to  graep  a  little  more  and  a  little  better. 

The  more  musical  conversation  and  reading  of 
mueical  literature  the  better.  Soon  we  begin  to 
wonder  how  we  could  ever  have  enjoyed  such 
ahallow  muaic— how  we  could  have  neglected  eo 
many  opportunities.  Soon  we  begin  to  graep 
the  hidden  meaning  in  the  maetere’  works,  and 
they  unfold  their  beauties  before  ue  more  and 
more. 

These  masterpieces  of  music  withdraw  tbem- 
selvee  from  those  who  have  no  ambition  to  know 
tbem ;  but  on  our  offering  a  receptive  ear,  they 
give  UB  continually  new  ideas  and  new  beauties, 
and  fulfill  their  mission  of  uplifting  and  strength 
ouing  UB. —Condensed  from  W.  Francis  Gates  in 
Musician. 


Minneapolis  Property. 

We  give  epeotel  ettention  to  the  menagement  of  Mlnneepolie 
Property  for  non>reeide&U,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce  the 
hiueet  income  with  the  leeet  po«mble  expente  until  it  can  be  eold. 

PlIteM  Tewre*  ExpcHceee  with  the  Hligheiit  SecceM  In  effhet- 
Inc  enlce.  If  yoa  are  not  entirely  eatiefled  with  the  management  of 

at  6  per  oent.on  Selected  First  Mortgage^ 
nunc  X  iwU An CU  Minneapolis  Immved  Reel  F^state.  M 
40  per  cent,  preeent  actnal  cash  value,  tteferenoes  famished. 

J.  McK.  e  F.  8.  THOMPSON, 

sou  Bank  of  Comm.ro.,  Minn..poli.,  Minn. 


WESTERN 

MORTBABES 

DIPAULTIO  AND  OTHKRWISI 
Bought  for  OsBh. 

CHASLB8  B.  GIBSON,  48  MUk  Stnet,  Boaton,  Km. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOIH^ 

22  East  i6th  St.,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 
Management  of  Estates. 


O  T  '\i  C  A  D  O  Customera 

Z  /  T  C  M  ri  9  Have  Tested 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

IJ*t  .r  MortRaffes  Inued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  aodrcM. 
6  per  cent,  net, 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

208  Tnmont  Big.,  Botton.  623  Chambtr  of  Commtrot,  CMotigo 
Home  office  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


CUBAN  MUSIC. 

During  the  month  of  May,  Mr.  Gustav  L. 
Becker  gave  a  lecture  muiicale  on  "Cuban 
Muaic,"  dwelling  on  the  characterietica  that 
diatinguiah  the  folk  songe  of  Cuba  and  the 
compositiona  of  her  native  muaiciana  from  those 
of  Spain.  The  illustrationa  showed  that  Cuban 
muaic  bad  an  individuality  of  its  own  quite 
distinct  from  second  hand  Spanish  airs.  Mr. 
Hubert  de  Blanck,  who  was  for  ten  years  direc 
tor  of  the  Havana  Conservatory  and  was  expelled 
from  Cuba  without  trial  in  1896,  after  an  im- 
prieonment  of  seventeen  days  for  alleged  con¬ 
spiracy,  played  the  Cuban  national  hymn,  bia 
own  arrangement  of  it,  and  also  a  gavotte  of  hia 
own  compoeition.  A  young  Cuban  soprano, 
Mias  Maria  Gonzales,  eanga  Cuban  air,  entitled, 

'  La  Nifia  Pancha, "  and  Mr.  Becker  and  hia 
pupils  played  eome  Cuban  dances  and  a  Serenade, 
by  Ignacie  Cervantes  of  Havana,  sometimee 
called  "Xfae  Cuban  Brahms." 


IIICT  FMIT  royal  hymnal 

W  W#  9  I  W  I  For  the  Banday  Bohool. 

By  Rer.  Rokkkt  I.owRr  and  Ira  D.  Sankby. 

This  new  collection  oontslns  232  pieces,  the  prodnetions  of 
over  100  prominent  hymn  writers. 

The  beet  Hunday  School  eon.  book  offered. 

SM  iier  100  by  express ;  33c.  each.  If  by  mall. 

TBB  BIOLOW  A  M  \  IN  CO.,  Mew  York  and  Chlcaco. 


Brown  Bros.  A  Co. 

PHILA.,  HZW  YORK.  BOffTOH. 

AliKX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTDCORK 
oomrMTaD  by  priyat.  wirzs. 

Msmbers  N.  T.,  Phtla.  and  Baltimore  Stock  Bxoh's. 

Wsbny  and  sell  all  arsi.-claM  InTm|^  TTlVOafniOVlft 
ment  Ssenritlea  on  oommlialon.  Ws  XU  V  UOliUlCtlll 
reoslTe  Booonnta  of  Banka  Bankers.snd 
Corporations,  Firms  and  Indlrldnsls  on 
STorable  terms,  and  make  ooUeotlon  OXN.'UZ.  AvXOD. 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  oa  all  points  In  the  United  Statas  aad 
Osnads,  and  fordrsBs  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  forelffn 
oonnMss,  inolndlnff  South  Africa. 

We  also  boy  and  sell'Blllaof  Ixcbauteon,  sad 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts)  Mao  make 
oollecttons  and  Issne  Commercial  and  TrsYel 
Isrs’  Credits,  SYMlabls  In  all  paM  of  tbs  world. 
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MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’i  Manager. 
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THE  STUDENTS  AT  NORTH  FIELD. 

To  those  who  do  not  underatand  the  influence 
that  Mr.  Moody  haa  over  tbe  College  men  of 
America,  the  NorthBeld  Students*  Conference 
would  be  a  revelation.  The  one  which  closed  a 
week  ago  was  an  intereeting  etudy  for  Christian 
workers  and  a  stimulue  to  all  who  came  within 
its  influence.  It  cannot  be  known  how  far  tbe 
spirit  of  the  Conference  will  reach  through  the 
College  world ;  but  the  spirit  was  missionary 
and  cannot  fail  of  its  work. 

The  Conference  brought  together  nearly  fire 
hundred  men  from  our  Colleges  and  Universities. 
The  majority  were  under  graduates,  the  rest 
were  from  tbe  graduate  and  professional  schools. 
They  were  of  a  elate  of  men  which  is  supposed 
to  be  diiScult  to  reach  by  tbe  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  In  their  College  chapels  they  would 
have  been  critical  of  both  preacher  and  message; 
in  the  auditorium  and  class  rooms  at  Northfield 
they  were  ready  to  hear  and  thought  first  of  the 
help  they  could  receive. 


A  Conference  of  Superintendents,  teachers 
and  other  employees  of  the  Indian  School  Ser¬ 
vice  in  opened  this  week  at  Colorado  Springs,  in 
the  interests  of  Indian  education.  The  seisions 
will  continue  during  two  weeks  and  there  will 
be  addressee  by  W.  N.  Hailmacni  A.  L.  Riggs, 
D.D.,  Rev.  Isaac  T.  Whittemore,  Mary  L. 
Eldridge  and  other  prominent  Indian  educators, 
and  from  Bishop  Leonhvd  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
President  Slocum  of  Colorado  College  and  the 
Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction,  in  New 
Mexico,  Kaneae,  Nebraska  and  Colorado.  There 
will  be  daily  exercises  every  forenoon  on  meth¬ 
ods  in  language,  number  and  form  work,  in 
drawing,  in  sewing  and  needlework,  in  cookery 
and  nursing,  and  in  tbe  afternoon’s  discussions 
on  various  suitable  subjects  suggested  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  tbe  school  service.  There  will  aleo  be  an 
important  “Physician’s  Conference”  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  matters  connected  with  the  health  ol 
the  Indians,  under  the  charge  of  Estelle  Reel, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools.  , 


The  emphasis  of  the  Conference  was  upon  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  prayer  and  tbe  Holy  Spirit. 
Only  the  first  of  these  themes  was  studied 
directly,  but  in  all  tbe  teaching  there  was  re¬ 
peated  reference  to  the  prayer  life,  and  the 
work  and  power  of  the  Spirit. 

The  students  were  divided  by  their  inti  rests 
into  classes  which  met  during  the  morning  be 
fore  the  eleven  o'clock  platform  meeting.  Many 
of  the  classes  were  led  by  those  of  tbe  students 
who  were  experienced  in  tbe  department  of  work 
to  be  considered.  Every  one  was  a  conference 
for  tbe  exchange  of  experiences  and  suggestions. 
Tbe  classes  for  Bible  etudy  were  in  charge  of 
Professor  Bosworth  cf  Oberlin,  and  Mr.  S.  M. 
Sayford  conducted  the  class  which  considered 
methods  of  personal  work  Tbe  meetings  in  the 
Auditorium  at  eleven  in  the  morning  and  eight 
in  the  evening  supplemented  tbe  work  in  classes. 
At  these  times,  Mr.  Moody  presided  and  often 
spoke  to  the  men  in  hie  simple,  direct  way. 
Each  speaker  took  a  definite  theme  to  which  he 
confined  his  address.  Mr.  Speer’s  was  “Bible 
Fire,’’  from  Luke  xii.  49,  and  also  “College 
Christianity  Dr.  R.  A.  Torrey’s,  “Soul 
Winning,’’  from  Prov.  xi.  80;  and  Chancellor 
McDowell  of  Denver,  spoke  of  “The  Christ- 1  ike 
God,”  from  John  xiv.  9.  The  addresses  might 
have  been  sermons,  yet  every  speaker  used  Mr. 
Moody’s  simple  methods.  There  was  no  apology 
for  liberal  quotation  from  Scripture  and  many 
of  tbe  talks  shaded  between  the  sermon  and  the 
Bible  study. 

Different  in  character  from  the  Auditorium 
meetings  were  those  in  the  open  air  on  Round 
Top.  Here  were  considered  opportunities  for 
service  and  places  for  a  life  work.  They  who 
once  bad  been  College  men  at  Northfield,  came 
back  from  distant  lands  to  tell  the  need  of  the 
heathen  world.  Dr.  Doggett  of  Springfield  spoke 
of  the  great  centers  of  population  and  of  the 
work  there  to  be  carried  on  for  young  men. 
And  Dr.  Edward  Judson  of  New  York,  who  is 
devoting  his  life  to  the  great  institutional  church 
on  Washington  Square,  presented  as  tbe  guaranty 
of  a  useful  as  well  as  a  happy  life,  “Tbe  Tran 
quil  Pursuit  of  a  Heavenly  Aim,’’  emphasizing 
the  need  of  a  noble  ideal  and  of  a  persistent  and 
humble  service. 

All  the  work  of  Northfield  is  for  applied  Chris 
tianity.  But  there  is  no  training  for  new  and 
unusual  methods.  Every  part  of  the  life  there, 
the  study  and  teaching,  the  boneet  and  liberal 
athletic  sport,  and  the  quiet  hour  on  Round  Top 
given  to  more  quiet  and  serious  thought — all 
coatribute  to  the  fulness  of  life  which  Mr. 
Moody  offers  every  summer  to  American  stu¬ 
dents.  _ D.  P.  P, 

VISIT  THX  OMAHA  EXP09ITI0K. 

Bat  if  yoa  would  avoid  crowded  hotels,  write  to  H.  A, 
Dood  (Session  Clerk  of  the  First  Preebrterian  Church). 
40  Bee  Building,  Omaha,  to  secure  you  pleasant  rooms 
In  private  homes,  at  from  50  oents  to  $1.00  each  per  day. 
No  fee.  References :  Revs.  M.  B.  Lowrie,  D.D.,  of  Omaha 
Semina^ ;  W.  J.  Harrita,  D.D.,  and  Jno.  R.  Davies,  D.D., 
of  New  York. 


J>cTtools  uud  CoUjeges. 

NEW  YORK. 

MISS  S.  D.  DOREMUS 

Boarding  and  Day  School  (Limited).  Re-opens  October  4. 

735  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

THE  MISSES  MACKIE’S 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.  33rd  YEAR 
Academic,  Advanced,  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Dlplo 
mas  riven  in  each.  CTertifleate  ^mlts  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 
Special  courses  In  Art,  Music,  and  Literature.  One  and  a  hall 
hours  from  New  York. 

Nbw  Tobk,  Brooklyn  Heights,  160  Joralemon  Street. 

Miss  Katherine  L.  Maltby’s 

School  fob  Gibls.  Highest  city  advantages.  Regular  expense 
for  school  year,  5550.  Tenth  year.  (Circular  on  application. 

Donaidson  institute,  ».rv'o-?k"-5?y:rdn;,« 

advantages.  18  minutes  by  trolley  fromWeet  Shore  Ferry.  3u0  feet 
aboreHudson.  11  acres.  Individual  care  and  instruction  'orafew 
pupils  In  refined  Christian  tome.  Kindergarten  and  college  pre 
paraiory  age  preferred.  5400.  Special  terms  to  missionaries. 

Aibany  Female  Academy,  a  Bri^m^and  Day  Ichooi. 

85tb  Pall  Session  opens  eptember  23d.  Prepares  for  all  colleges. 
Three  Academy  Courses.  Foreign  languages  by  native  eachers. 
Best  methods  in  all  deMrtments.  Studio  and  laboratory  admir¬ 
ably  equipped.  Buildings  new,  spacious,  airy,  sunny.  Home 
life  healthful,  reflned,  Christian.  Lucy  A.  Plympton,  P  inclpal. 

RYE  SEmiNARYt-^ 

Mbs.  8.  J.  LIFE,  Tbb  Missbs  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 

HOUGHTON  SEMINARY 

38tb  year  begins  September  22.  For  particulars  address 
A  O.  Bbnboict,  A.M.,  Principal,  Clinton,  New  York. 

NBW  JERSEY. 

WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Bogs— Prepares  for  OMege  or  Btuiness~A 
Christian  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  In  1852,  Is  beautifully  situated,  with 
large  and  beautlfnl  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymnasium, 
steam  beating,  and  every  surrounding  reflned,  healthful  and 
happy.  For  terms,  coarse  of  study,  references,  etc.,  apply  to 

PHCEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M  ,  Principal. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  22. 

“  No  better  place  to  send  a  boy.” 

mi$$  DaiM’s  School  for  0lrH, 

Ihxopp4ion«ll)r  bro^d  mmcitiuiu.  with  ain|^  eqaipmeni  and  thor- 
ou^  iii«iroctk>n.  CVrtiAoat**  admits  to  foar  leading  (N>l)pgre 
Muak  and  art.  8ub«iiban  to  New  York.  Boarding  popiU,  $700. 

Blair  Presbyterial  Academy 

John  I.  Blair  Fonndatlon.  Slst  year.  Both  sexes.  A  well- 
endowed  Preparatory  School  of  high  giade,  under  religions 
control.  Low  rates.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Rgv.  JOHN  C.  SHARPE,  A.M..  Pri^pal,  Blalrstown,  N.  J. 

The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

College  Preparation.  Home  Department. 

SiroLBWooo,  N.  J.  Jamub  B.  PABOoira.  A.M 

■w  W  X  icy  T  TP  BEIDGETON. 

A  V  aC  Ml  iJ  1.  J  NKW  JERSEY. 

Home  and  Collegejireparstory  School  for  Olrls.  CertiOcate 
admits  to  Smith.  Eriabllshed  IMl. 

Xra  J.  AIJ.SN  MaxwBLL.  Principal. 


PBIINSV1.VA1IIA. 


WESTERN  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVINII. 

arts,  Llterstsre,  Esglseerlsg,  Lsw,  Hedleiae, 
Pharmacy,  Dentistry,  Chemistry,  Astronomy. 

The  oldest  and  Largest  Instltathm  In  the  Ohio  Valley. 
The  Beat  Place  to  stsdy  EngiseerlBg  is  Plttshsrfh. 

WHITS  rOB  CATALOOUB  TO 

W.  J.  HOI.IA.ND,  Chancellor,  Pltteburgh,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Woodland  Road,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 
Re-opens  September  14th,  1898.  For  catalogues  apply  to 

Miss  K.  J.  DeVf.bb,  President. 


MASSACBVOEtTS. 

BRADFORD  ACADEMY 


Founded  1803.  For  the  higher  education  of  young  womem 
Classical  and  Scientlflc  course  of  study,  also  Preparatory  and 
Optional.  Tear  begins  September  14  h.  1(96. 

MISS  IDA  C.  ALLEN.  Prtn.,  Bradford,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  Avenue  School  lars  on  application. 

The  Mlsees  Oilman,  Principals  8*4  Commonwealth  A ve.,Boeton. 


The  Berkshii’e  School, 

Send  for  catalogue.  ABTBtnt  J.  ClDDOH,  A.M.,  Principal. 


CONNECTICUT. 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

Term  opens  Septemlier  29th.  For  catalogue  or  Information 
address  Prof.  Oboboe  B.  Stevens,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


INCLESIDE-a  School  for  Girls 


New  Milford.  IJtehfleld  Co,,  Conn. 
Opens  Tuesday,  October  4th,  1898. 


Mbs.  WM.  D.  BLACK,  Patroness. 


ACADEMY  AND  HOME  10  ^Y8. 

Academyt  7M  year ;  Home,  ISth.  Noted  for  successful  mentali 
moral  and  physical  development  of  pupils.  Thorough  teach- 
Ing.  genuine  and  beautiful  home.  Unsuimassed  beall^fulnesa. 
Referencea  J.  H.  ROOT,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


■  ■  A  Year  Opens 

HAKI  rVKU  September 2^1806. 

THEOLOGICAL 

Unexcelled  Advantagee  O  P  |y|  I  M  A  Eb 
for  College  Oradnates.  9  C  Iwl  I  IM  Vm  V 


Folllnformation  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Professor  Mitchell. 


Hartford,  Conn. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

The  116th  year  begins  Sept.  14,  1898.  Eighty  Scholarships 
awarded  to  students  of  high  standing.  Six  important  buildings 
added  since  1872.  For  Catalogue  and  illustrated  Supplement, 
Address  HARLAN  P.  AMEN,  Principal,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


OHIO. 


.  .  $140  A  YEAR  .  . 

FRANKLIN  COLLEGE 

NEW  ATHENS.  O.  741b  year.  Tuition,  board,  rent  of  room 
and  text  books  only  82.80  to  53.00  per  week.  Total  cost,  5140  per 
year.  Classical,  phllo-ophical,  scientlflc,  normal,  romic,  art, 
shorthand  and  commercial  courses.  Post-graduate  courses. 
Sent  out  U.  S.  Senators,  Governors  etc.,  and  340  ministers.  No 
saloons.  Cheap,  sare  and  healthful  Btith  sexes.  Send  for 
catalogue,  with  plan  for  earning  funds. 

W.  A.  WILLIAMS,  D.D.,  President 


FRANKLIN  COLLEGE  K^a^r""W; 

tuition,  room  and  books.  0.HU  to  $1  a  week;  total  cost  $1^  a 
year;  8  courses;  both  sexes ;  no  ssloone;  catalogue  free, 
with  plan  to  earn  fnnds.  W.  A.  Williams,  D.D.,  Pres. 


Charles  M.  Sheldon’s 


SOOKS 

Over  212,000  Sold. 


In  His  Steps-— 

“What  would  Jesus  Do?” 
The  Crucifixion  of  Phillip  Strong 
Robert  Hardy’s  Seven  Days 
His  Brother’s  Keeper 


PRICE: 


Paper. 

cloth. 


2S  Cents  Each 
.75  Cents  Each 


Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

THE  ADVANCE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

91S  Madison  8t.,  Chicago. 

.A.  o- z:  sar  O' 8  'w.a.n’7zix> 


in  addressing  adsrrtisers  patronising  sur  ^essr> 
neel,  kindtg  mention  The  Xoangslist, 


Jnljr  21.  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 
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fht  Evangelist  PuMishlng  Companj, 

UW  Fifth  ATvnaai,  New  York. 


HmST  M.  D J>.,  Bdltor. 


ItaM,  ThiM  doUan  a  Tear,  in  adyanoe,  poataga  paid, 
b  foraign  oonntrlea  8LM  extra  for  foreign  poataga. 
Far  one  year'a  snbacrlption  and  one  new  snbaoriber, 
RvadoUars.  Inclnbaof  flveormore,$S.SOeaob.  The 
paper  will  alao  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  anbaoriber 
Far  three  months  for  twenty^Uve  cents,  in  adyanoe. 

Avmnaiiro  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
^eeial  positions  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
aawts  a  line. 

AUi  aabaorlptlons  are  continued  until  ordered  dlaoon- 
tlaaed. 


GOSPEL  WORK  IN  THE  IRMT. 

By  D.  L,  Moody. 

Many  intereatins  and  touching  incidents  have 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Christian  Commission  in  the 
camps.  1  gather  a  few  from  a  recent  letter 
from  Major  ’Whittle. 

The  workers  at  Camp  Thomas  have  organised 
for  horpital  visitation,  as  nearly  eight  hundred 
men  are  lying  sick  there  Major  Whittle  writes: 
"This  work  will  be  very  fruitful  in  itself  and 
will  give  us  a  stronger  hold  on  the  regiments 
from  which  the  sick  men  come. 

*‘Mr.  Schiverea  saye:  ‘I  have  had  a  blessed 


Basalt  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or- 
tm,  pcst-<dBoe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

FosMMBce  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New 
Task  PosUoffloe,  and  not  at  Substations. 

AAdraas  THE  EVANGELIST, 

186  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Fatwadot  the  Pott-ojflee  at  Nev  York  a*  leeond-elatt  matt 


ArroiyTMEyra  and  iNsririmoNa. 

THJB  BOABDS. 

aflaass  Missions,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

fWaicn  Missions,  ... 

Biw  Erection,  .  .  " 

uoatlon,  .... 

Fablleatlon  and  S.  S.  Work, 

BDalatarial  Relief, 

Fraadmen,^  ...  516Market  St.j^Plttslmrg,  Pa. 


Aid  tori 


iegee. 


1834  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 


av  i.va.c»t&w  I  ivvai/uri|« 

80  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


an  AMBBIOAW  BtrNDAT-SOHOOIi  UNIOM, 
BRABLISBXD  Or  PHK.Anai.PHU.  IN  18S4, 
dMa  UaloB  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  srttlad 
a  an  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  •  -pro* 
all  the  evangeUcal  churches  can  unite  the  se*  iera 
saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work)  jldes. 
’  schools  started  In  1807 1  also  108  frontier  churches  from 
I  wevtously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
Meaning.  $35.00  starts  a  new  school,  tarnishing 
^  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
You  can  have  letters  direct  from  ml^onary  you  aim 
B.  P«  Bancbopt,  Dls.  secretary, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


ac: 


WBSsaar.  Yonoanha' 

■mI  saaMbnUons  to 


nOi  800IBTT  FOB  PBOHOTINO  THB  OOSPBI. 

AMONG  SEAMBN,  PORT  OF  NEW  TOBK. 
fflSHunonly  called  Port  “  Society.’’)  Chartered  In  1810. 
Bopposts  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Ghareh,  4$  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dalW 
saUgloQB  servloes  In  Lecture  Room;  Its  Branches,  128 
Ohartton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
■tooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
Msaalntss.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  U 
depandent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 
BHV.SAmiHi.  Bodlt,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moorh.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbouwbr,  Cor.  Seo’y.  E.  H.  Hbrbiok,  Treas. 

15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


time  in  hospital  viaitatiou  this  moruiDg.  Oae 
tine  looking  mon  whom  I  aeked,  ‘Are  you  a 
Ohrietian  ?’  replied:  ‘I  was  once  and  waa  doing 
the  same  kind  of  work  that  you  are,  but  1  have 
backslidden.’  He  had  been  a  student  for  the 
ministry.  He  was  very  unhappy  and  I  believe 
he  will  come  back  to  Christ.  Another  one  of 
whom  I  asked  the  same  question  said,  with  the 
peace  of  Qod  on  his  face,  ‘How  could  1  live 
here  if  I  were  not  a  Christian  ?’ 

“As  one  of  our  men— Mr.  F.  B.  Smith — en 
tered  the  hoepitsl  the  other  day,  he  found  a 
young  fellow  of  eighteen,  the  eon  of  a  prominent 
Christian  man,  in  a  fearful  condition  from 
eyphillis.  He  knew  Smith  and  called  him  to 
hie  rot.  Years  before  when  be  was  a  boy,  Smith 
bad  saved  him  from  drowning,  and  Ood  had 
now  sent  him  down  to  thia  camp  to  aave  hia 
soul.  He  told  Snith  the  shameful  story  of  his 
fall.  There  wae  no  hope  lor  him.  He  will  be 
diseaEed  for  life  and  he  told  Smith  he  was  to  be 
discharged  and  sent  home.  He  wished  he  could 
die  rather  than  thus  go  hack  to  hia  father  in 
d  if  grace.  Smith  believes  that  he  has  truly  re¬ 
pented  and  accepted  hie  Saviour.  I  would  to 
Qod  that  young  men  who  tamper  with  ain  and 
give  way  to  impure  imaginations  could  come  in 
contact  with  some  of  these  soldier  boys  who 
have  fallen,  and  realize  the  penalty  that  Qod 
has  attached  to  the  indulgence  of  luet. 

“At  the  close  of  a  meeting  one  night,  a  hand¬ 
some  young  man  came  to  the  preacher  and  asked 
him  for  a  Testament  with  hia  nams  written  in 
it.  He  told  Smith:  ‘1  waa  tbres  years  at 


VHB  AMBBIOAN  SEAMEN’S  FBIEND  SOOIBTT, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Ineorporated  April,  1888,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the 
leading  eeaiwrts  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
la  New  Yo» ;  puts  Ubrarlee  on  American  vessels  sail- 
tag  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York ;  publishes  the  Saflorv’ 
maoat^me,  the  Seaman’s  Friend,  and  the  lAfe  Boat. 
lAina  w.  Enwau..  Pres.:  W.  O.  Stubobs,  Treas.;  Rev. 
W.  O.  Snn,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


Amherst  College  and  expected  to  go  into  the 
ministry;  but  I  waa  led  into  sin,  the  sin  that 
you  spoke  of  last  night.  I  have  gone  on  in 
evil  and  am  now  a  prodigal.  My  family  do  not 
know  where  I  am.  The  lait  time  1  was  with 
my  mother  ahe  begged  me  to  take  from  her  a 
Teatament,  but  I  got  angry  and  threw  it  at  her 


FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTBT. 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 
taaaUWied  te  provide  for  children  whosejpsrenu  ore  unable 
ta  eare  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleanied, 
sisihaa,  fad  and  Inetrncted  until  they  can  be  provided  for  elee- 
whma.  Many  reepectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
Stag  are  becauM  of  the  Honse  of  Indnstry. 

Daitag  Ita  exlstenoe  more  than  45,0W  have  been  In  ita  eohooL 
ami  avar  M,000  have  lived  In  the  bonee. 

Deaataae  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  ahoes,  etc.,  grata 
isily  raoatred. 

garvtea  af  Bong,  Sunday,  8 A)  to 4:80  P.H.;  Bnnday-achool,  1  te 
ilUL  Day-ecbools,  8  to  il:40  A.M.,  and  IS:40  to  8  p.m.  except 
taSmSiWl  at  dinner-table,  11:10  to  ll;40  p.m.  Vlsltore  welcome 
SB  aB  Oasa.  Morris  K.  Jbsitp,  Pres.;  F.  B.  Camp,  Treaa; 
ABOnaAU)  D.  KueesLi.,  bee.,  WM.  r.  baunahii,  >npt. 

Oar  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  bolldlng.  We 
Bsgeally  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THM  AMBBIOAN  TBAOT  SOCIETY 
For  BSvantT-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  prodnolng 
aad  dtesemlnatlng  Christian  literature  In  158  langpuages 
aad  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  'popuatloi 
aaa  be  reached  only  oy  this  Society. 

It  laaebee  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its 
ssjbpngters.  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Mlseionaries, 
■eOwceia  of  the  destitute  tbrougbont  the  world.  Its  mls- 
Mbm  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  lega- 
Slsa,  for  which  It  earnestly  appeals.  From  |800  to  IMO 
sappogU  a  oolporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
Atat  Treaa.,  KlBast  2Bd  St.,  N.  Y. _ 

MDSIONABT  COTTAGE  AT  CHAUTAUQUA. 
Mltatonarles  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  wish  to 
)  Chautauqua  the  coming  season,  are  Invited  to  oc- 
:  rooms,  trie  of  expense.  In  the  Cottage  connected 
the  Presbyterian  Honee  at  Chantanqna,  for  two 
wsaaa  In  July  or  Angnst.  The  number  of  rooms  Is  lim- 
ttad,  and  early  application  ehonld  be  made  so  that  as 
wmmj  as  possible  can  he  entertained.  If  there  Is  room 
after  providing  for  such  missionaries,  young  men,  eons 
at  taltaionarles  of  the  Preebyterlan  Boards,  who  wish  to 
fwsas  some  oonrse  of  etndy  at  Chaatanqna,  and  any 
IVsahyterlan  minister  and  wife,  or  the  widow  of  any 
srtatafar  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  Boards  of  onr 
Okareh,  will  he  received.  Addreee  Presbyterian  Mis- 
'  Cottage,  Postofflee  Box  No.  1,  Chantanqna,  N.  Y. 

Mbs.  a.  E.  Skinhbr  Soeretary. 


bead,  and,’  hia  voics  trembled,  ‘I  wish  oow  I 
had  uever  doue  it.  ’  The  men  is  under  deep  con¬ 
viction  and  has  promised  the  worker  to  come 
back  to  night  and  settle  it.  Let  ua  pray  ear¬ 
nestly  that  the  mother  may  soon  be  made  happy 
by  this  prodigal  coming  home  to  Qod. 

“The  other  night  at  the  Second  Misaouri,  a 
man  aix  feet  five  inches  high,  came  to  me  at  the 
dote  of  the  meeting  and  asked  my  prayers  for 
himself  and  wife  in  a  great  trial  that  bad  come 
to  them.  He  said,  ‘I  got  the  letter  thia  morn¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  mighty  bard  for  me  until  1  took 
it  to  Qod,  and  this  ia  what  He  baa  helped  me 
to  do.’  He  took  from  hia  pocket  an  army  Testa 
ment,  and  showed  me  a  fly  leaf  with  a  alip  cut 
out  of  a  newspaper  pasted  at  the  top,  announcing 
the  death  of  bis  little  girl.  Beneath  it  he  bad 
written  in  a  p30r  band  and  with  poor  spelling, 
but  I  believe  with  a  pure  heart,  theae  words: 
‘1  have  thia  day  had  an  awful  sorrow  in  the 
news  of  the  death  of  our  dear  baby.  Our  little 
Lillie  has  gone  to  heaven.  I  hereby  dedicate 
my  life  to  the  Lord  Jesus  my  Saviour  that  1  may 
meet  her  there.  May  Qod  comfort  my  poor 
wife.’  His  name  waa  signed  below. 

“And  BO  Qod  prepares  the  soil.  The  death  df 
smother;  the  death  of  a  wife  or  child;  the 
absence  from  home ;  the  very  sight  of  the  open 
vices  of  camp  life  and  the  fear  of  falling  inti 
them ;  the  deaths  that  are  occurring  in  the  hos¬ 


pitals  from  day  to  day ;  the  news  of  battles  in 
Cuba,  with  dead  and  wounded  oomradaa  lying 
there — all  combine  to  give  ua  onr  opportunity 
for  sowing  the  seeds  of  truth.  Let  ua  put  forth 
every  effort  while  it  is  called  to  day.’’ 

Do  not  such  evidences  of  a  true,  deep  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  among  theae  young  men  show 
that  Qod  ia  anawering  tha  prayers  of  Hia  people  T 
Over  2,000  men  in  Camp  Thomas  alone  have 
publicly  confessed  their  faith  in  Ohriat.  We 
want  to  put  helpful  reading  matter  into  th 
bands  of  theae  young  Ohiiatiana.  Those  who 
wish  to  help  do  this  and  to  reich  out  after  tha 
many  thousands  of  men  in  our  army  and  navy 
who  are  still  untouched,  may  do  ao  by  their 
prayera  and  contributions.  Contributions  sent 
to  me  at  East  Nortbfield,  Maesachuaetta,  will  be 
promptly  acknowledged.  I  want  to  say  alao 
that  we  will  gladly  supply  paatora  or  others  who 
wiah  to  get  up  maaa  meetinga  or  do  any  other 
work  in  the  intereeta  of  thia  movement,  with 
printed  matter  to  aeeiat  them,  or  for  general 
distribution.  ' 


MINUTES  AND  BEPOBTS. 

The  Mlaates  of  General  Aeseinblr,  It  Is  expected,  will 
be  issued  and  distributed  this  year,  beginning  on  or 
abont  August  1,  and  continuing  until  August  15.  To 
ministers  belonging  to  Preebyteriea  that  have  paid  their 
full  apportionment  to  the  Uontlngent  Fund,  the  cloth 
bound  Minutes  will  be  furnished  for  25  cents  each.  The 
volume  containing  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Boards  is 
published  at  the  following  prices :  oloth-bonnd  copies,  to 
ministers,  30  cents:  other  persons,  60  cents.  Persons 
desiring  cloth-hound  copies,  either  of  the  Minutes  or  of 
the  Reports,  will  please  at  onoe  commnnlcate  with  the 
Rev.  V^H.  Eberts,  D.D.,  SUted  aerk,  1819  Walnut  St.. 
Phlladebhia,  Pa. 


SUMMEB  OUTINOS. 

Personally-Condueted  Tours  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  announces  the 
following  Personally-Conducted  Tours  for  the  Summer 
and  early  Autumn  of  1888:— 

To  the  North  (including  Watkins  Glen,  Niagara  Falls, 
Thousand  Islands,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Au  Sable  Chasm, 
Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  Saratoga  and  a  daylight 
ride  through  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson),  July  m  and 
August  16.  Rate,  IKjO  for  the  round  trip  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  covering  all 
ezpensea  of  a  tvro-weeks’  trip.  Proportionate  rates  from 
otherjoolnts. 

To  Yellowstone  Park  and  the  Trsns-Mlsslsslppl  Expo¬ 
sition  on  a  special  train  of  Pullman  sleeping,  compart¬ 
ment.  obeervation,  and  dining  cars,  allowlM  eight  days 
In  “Wonderland”  and  two  days  at  Omaha,  September  L 
Rate,  $236  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington;  1230  from  Pittsburg. 

Two  ten-day  tonrs  to  Gettysburg,  Luray  CavernaNat- 
ural  Bridge,  Vliginla  Hot  Springs,  tflchmond,  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  September  28  and  October  IS.  Rate,  $65  from 
New  York,  from  Philadelphia.  Proportionate  rate 
from  other  polnta 

For  itineraries  and  further  infoimatlon  apply  to  tlcke 
agents,  or  addre  as  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  Genera 
Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia. 


For  Over  Fifty  Yoars 

Mrs.  WorsLow's  SooTHna  Svaup  has  been  used  ler  over 
Sfty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  whlls 
teething  with  perfect  succesa  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gnma  allays  all  palna  cures  wind  ooUo,  aad  is  the  bast 
remedy  for  Dtarrhasa.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sulTerer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Drngglsta  In  every  part  of  the  wo^ 
Twenty- Sve  oenta  a  bottle.  Beeure  and  ask  for  “Mia  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup  ’’  and  take  no  other  kind. 


MABBIAQBB. 


Bbackih  — Stbwart.  —  At  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  South  Easton,  Pa.,  June  28,  ^  Rev.  T.  Calvin 
Stewart,  Mr.  James  Craig  Braokin  of  Green  villa  Pa-i 
Mias  Jessie  Robbins  Stewart  of  South  Easton,  Pa, 
daughter  of  the  officiating  clergyman. 


WOODLAWN  CEMETRRY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office,  No.  20  Bast  28d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  BO  Carmine  8t.,  N.Y. 


A  LADY  applies  for  the  work  of  a  secretary.  One 
with  experience  desires  position  as  oorreaponding 
or  private  secretary  to  a  lady  going  abroad  for  a  yearor 
more.  Satisfactory  references.  Address  F.  W.  H.,  The 
Evangelist. 


PASTORS  OR  CHURCHES  desiring  supplies.  In  or 
ont  of  olty,  can  be  accommodated  by  writing  Rev. 
Oso.  H.  WalIiAOB,  60  E.  92d  Street.  New  York. 


PBBSMBYB  YOUB  BTAMOBUST8. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  la  published  In  a  shivs  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  Its  readers  will  wish  a 
dlnder  for  the  pnrposs  of  keepings  fils  In  the  beat  erdar. 
We  oan  supply  snob  a  binder  for  00  oenta  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  Che  Evangelist,  186  Fifth  Avenne. 
New  York  Oltg 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


July  21.  UBS. 


A  WELL  TIMED  REBUKE 

In  the  preeent  wu  against  Spain  the  Oovern- 


time.  There  is  no  doubt  that  both  regimeats  were 
Burpriaed  and  ambascaded,  and  that  nothing  saved 


ment  is  strong,  iMwaose  it  is  supported  by  the  our  army  from  a  serious  check  except  the  nbgolutely 
great  body  of  the  people.  It  is  not  that  we  steady  qtialUy  of  the  American  troops.  Not  a  man 
love  war,  but  that  we  hate  opfweneion  and  cruelty  in  either  advance  regiment,  nor  in  the  Tenth  Cav 
in  a  neighboring  inland,  upon  which,  hpwever,  airy,  the  black  regiment,  which  followed  the  First, 
we  have  restrained  ourselves  till  it  was  too  terrible  support,  wavered  for  an 

to  be  home.  Never  was  there  a  stronger  feeling 
of  righteous  indignation.  Yet  there  are  some  „  .  .  . 

j  .  “  .  .  .  Coming  over  the  battlefield  this  morning  I  wit- 

dainty  critics,  who  would  have  ue  shut  our  ears  ^  ° 

to  the  cry  of  the  oppressed.  Conspicuous  among 

these  has  been  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Riders’  regiment.  The  service  was  most  impres- 
of  Cambridge  University,  to  whom  Senator  si’^e-  On  the  bottom  of  a  deep  trench  palm- leaves 
Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  paid  his  respects  a  few  were  laid,  and  on  these  the  bodies  of  the  soldiers, 
days  since  in  an  address  before  the  Clark  Uni-  including  that  of  Sergt.  Hamilton  Fish,  were  placed 
versity  School  at  Worcester.  His  subject  was,  one  after  the  other,  a  record  of  their  positions  being 
"Americanism  and  American  Honor.  He  tept,  so  that  they  may  be  identified  in  the  future,  if 
spoke  of  the  present  war,  not  as  conceived  in  sin  necessary.  At  the  end  palms  were  laid  over  the 

and  iniquity,  but  as  having  already  aome  noble  .  ..u 

j  ..  bodies,  and  while  they  were  being  covered  with 
results,  in  bringing  together  the  North  and  the  .....  .....  ... 

South,  and  also  bringing  into  a  closer  union  e*rth  the  soldiers  sang  “Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee.” 


Amwica  with  Elngland.  And  then  taming  to 
the  carping  critics  of  the  day  he  said : 

"In  strange  contrast  with  these  tokens  of  re- 


COLD  TEA  FOB  SOLDIERS. 

In  discussing  the  important  question  as  to 


spect  are  a  few  discordant  and  jarring  notes  best  beverage  for  our  soldiers  in  tropical 
which  are  heard  at  home.  I  see  that  mfessor  countries  where  the  water  is  so  impure,  the 
Norton  of  Harvard  is  quot^  as  tellling  toe  Medical  Record  luggeets  that  as  long  as  no 

youth  of  the  university  that  it  is  characteristic  n,.  _ _  i.  .  loi  ,, 

of  the  American  people  to  be  trifling;  that  they  Alter  at  present  in  the  market  fulflls  all  the 
have  acquired  a  varnish  of  civilized  life,  but  necessary  conditions  for  soldiers  on  the  fleld. 


that  their  natures  have  not  been  refined. 


we  should  consider  "the  doctrine  of  the  tea 


..  Norton,  color  blind  and  music  ketUe,"  which  distinguished  East  Indian  Com- 

deaf  1  At  this  day,  when  the  North  and  South  .>  u  «  ^  _  ■  ..i 

are  coming  together,  when  Mother  England  is  “‘“Aers  have  found  eo  valuable.  "The  men 
learning  to  know  her  daughter  and  to  love  her  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Hubert  Kitchener 
again,  he  says  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  during  the  recent  campaign  in  the  Soudan,  were 

allosed  no  alcoholic  stimulants  whatever,  but 
with  Horace  Walpole,  that  be  should  be  proud  ,  u  .v  j 

of  hie  country  if  it  were  not  for  his  countrymen !  their  long  journey  through  the  desert, 

"Heaven  knows  that  I  do  not  say  thin  from  ending  with  the  victory  at  Abara,  on  cold  tea." 
any  desire  to  inflict  pain,  but  it  is  due  to  the  The  writer  also  quotes  an  article  from  the  "Sci- 
youth  of  the  cOTntry,  it  is  due  to  Hwvwd.  that  entific  American,”  as  folloas: 
somebody  shall  say  this.  If  such  utterances  ...  .  «  ■  .  . 

from  our  foremost  university  are  to  go  unre-  .  "One  of  the  most  efficacious  ways  of  quench- 
proved,  manhood  and  courage  and  honor  will  iog  thirst,  when  there  is  a  strong  pressure  for 
rollow  athletic  Yale,  or  iml  follow  classical  uninterrupted  action  on  the  part  of  the  soldier, 
learning  in  the  Engli^  Cambridge.  There  can  i,  to  fill  his  canteen  with  tea.  Of  course  this 
no  worse  lesson.  It  is  a  lesson  which  never  will  ...  .  .  u  i  j  j  ..u 

be  taught  in  Clark  University,  to  tell  the  youth  be  made  from  boiled  water;  and  the  addi- 

of  a  country  that  their  coun^  ia  base  I  The  tion  of  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  would  increase 
feeling  of  dislike  and  contempt  for  ns  in  Eng-  its  power  of  exciting  the  salivary  glands  to 

Profe^r  Norton  greater  activity,  and  it  is  an  expedient  often 
and  men  like  him  have  done  eo  much  to  foster,  *  j  u,  i.k  .l  ■ 


is  givinfi  way  to  better  knowledse.  I  do  no' 
believe  it  can  be  revived  again  by  such  utter 
ances  as  these. 


I  do  not  'BBQ'ted  to  when  it  is  desirable  that  the  least 
ich  utter  possible  amount  of  liquid  should  be  ingested. 

The  use  of  tea  is  still  further  approved  by  the 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 


instruction  which  the  youUi  of  a  testimony  of  experience.  Sir  John  Hall  says: 
country  like  ours  can  have  is  its  own  history,  ,,  ..  ^  /.ooov  u  ^  ^ 

and  the  beet  result  of  that  instruction  is  a  go^  t^e  Kaffir  War  (1882)  a  march  was  made  by 
hope.  If  any  man  attempts  to  tarnish  or  destroy  two  hundred  men  in  which  one  thousand  miles 

ei&er,  if  it  be  due  to  ignorance,  it  is  pitiable ;  were  covered  in  seventy -one  days,  or  at  the  rate 

if^it  be  due  to  arrogance  or  conceit,  it  is  crimi-  without  wines,  spirits,  or 

"If  these  utterances  came  from  an  enthusiast  Aaer.’  Officers  in  India,  when  marches  were 
tor  a  loftier  ideal,  from  a  desire  to  raise  the  made  through  malarious  regions,  had  an  oppor- 
country  to  a  nobler  or  loftier  plane,  we  might  tunity  to  test  the  virtues  of  tea.  Lord  Wolseley 
forgive  them.  But  the  men  who  utter  them  experience  of  the  Canada 

have  neither  entbneiasm  nor  ideals.  It  is  the  ,  * .  ’  ...  ,  ^ 

doctrine  of  arrogance,  of  contempt,  of  pessimism,  lumbermen  confirms  its  value.  They  spend  the 
of  bitterness,  of  despair."  winter  in  the  backwoods  in  the  hardest  sort  of 

— ; -  labor  and  are  exposed  to  a  freezing  temperature. 

Of  all  our  city  papers  the  one  that  has  besn  while  no  spirits  are  allowed  they  have  an 
most  ready  to  throw  its  carping  criticisms  at  unlimited  supply  of  tea,"  and  the  editor  adds: 
the  government  at  every  step  in  the  war,  ia  ..The  fact  has  been  conclusively  proven  that, 
the  Evenii^  Post,  but  even  it  is  compelled  ,jhen  men  are  undergoing  severe  exertion  in  ex- 
courage  of  our  young  t,emee  of  temperature,  alcohol  in  any  form  is 
soldiers,  most  of  whom  had  never  heard  a  shot  unnecessary  but  is  absolutely  injurious. 

fired  in  anger.  One  of  its  correspondents  on  ..  .  .  _ ,  ■  .  .  .  .  ■  ■  . 

the  field  thus  describes  the  first  enoounier  as  Tea  infu^  in  tmiling  water  is  certainly  much 
our  troops  were  climbing  over  the  mountains:  P«l«teble  than  insipid  boiled  water,  as 

.....  ,  *  .u  .  ,  .1  J  .1  J  *®1*  “  being  practically  barmleas.  Therefore 

At  this  point  the  mountain  road  descended  quite  ..  ,.  ,.1.  . 

there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  our  army 
sharply,  while  the  parallel  road  coming  up  the  val-  should  not  follow  the  example  of  their 

ley  rose.  The  Spaniards  knew  that  the  Americans  firit'sh  brothers  in  arms  in  India  and  Egypt, 
would  advance  by  one  or  the  other,  and  possibly  by  ^nd  march  and  fight  refreshed  and  invigorated 
both,  and  they  posted  their  lines  straight  across  both  by  cold  tea. " 

roads,  and  up  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  which  - 

flanked  the  cafion  road  on  the  right.  Our  troops  '^^6  movement  against  the  extreme  ritualists 


LIFE  IHSURAMCE  FOR  ROTH  SEXES. 
ALL  AGES,  FROM  1  TO  70. 

HOME  OFFICE,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

JOHN  F.  HJtrUEN,  -  -  FrrsUetU. 

United  States  Trust  Company, 

4D  *  47  WALL  STREET. 
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This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  monefS  gaM 
ntoOonrt,andlsaathorlBed  to  act  as  Onardlaa,  nmsiaa 
or  Sxsentor. 
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which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aOts 
live  days’  notloe,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  aSMsh 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Execntors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Batatas, 
Uglous  and  Benevolent  Instltatlona,  and  Indlvldaals  wfli 
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cun,  up  In  rin*l,  SI,  OT.r  both  road.,  th.  Rough  Ehgl.nd  i.  not  <l;ltg  out,  but 

Rider,  on  th.  hill  rood,  mot  the  rim  C...lrr,M.  **.  *  . 

.  ...  .  ^  .  Romish  innovators  are  styled  "the  Iswieee 

lowed  by  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  on  the  cafion  road,  protested 

The  enemy  were  first  encountered  by  the  First  Cav-  „  offeotuBlly  as  to  even  wake  up  the  Bishops  as 
airy,  and  almost  simnltaneously  by  the  Rough  to  what  is  going  on,  is  issuing  an  appsal  for 
Riders  on  the  bill.  There  were  two  or  three  Cuban  £5,000  to  carry  on  bis  action  of  protest  tbrougb- 
Boonts  in  advance,  but  they  gave  no  warning  in  out  the  country. 


Every  Prentiu  Calendar  Clock  always'thows 
the  correct  date,  without  requiring  special 
attention  at  any  time.  Our  clocks  are  furnished 
in  Walnut,  Mahogany  or  Oak  Cases,  from  $aaoo 
up.  The  Prentiss  Frying  Pan  Clock  is  a  real 
frying  pan,  with  raised  figures  and  hands  of 
bronze,  a  beautiful  ornament ;  price,  $3.>io 
The  Prentiss  Tile  Clock  can  stand  alone,  and 
comes  in  exquisite  tints ;  price,  $1.50.  Send  for 
Catalogue  No.  518. 

The  Prbntiss  C1.0CK  Impkovemkht  Co., 
Dept.  51,  49  Dey  St.,  New  York  City. 
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POR  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES  IN  SOOD 
companies  at  E.  B.  DILLINGHAM’S  AOENOT 
tdS  Mam  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NESW  YORK. 

Pbbbttkrt  of  Niagaba.— OrdinotionServtce. 
— ^Mr.  Alfred  Field  Pratt  waa  ordained  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  neeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Niagara  at 
Eloaoenet,  New  York,  June  2l8t,  1898.  Rev. 
Levi  G.  March  preached  the  sermon  \  Rev.  8. 
W.  Pratt,  father  of  the  candidate,  gave  the 
charge,  and  Dr.  8.  A.  Freeman  made  an  address 
to  the  people.  Mr.  Pratt  ie  having  a  successful 
ministry  at  8omeraet. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Bounn  Brook. — The  Presbyterians  of  this 
place  have  abundant  cause  for  encouragement. 
After  being  deprived  of  a  house  of  worship  for 
snore  than  two  yeais,  they  have  now  entered 
their  new  edifice,  adorned  as  a  charming  bride. 
It  stands  at  the  junction  of  two  prominent 
streets— a  far  more  eligible  spot  than  that  on 
which  the  old  frame  structure  stood,  which  was 
destroyed  by  tire.  The  new  church  in  of  brown 
atone,  with  a  neat  chapel  adjoining,  and  is  radi¬ 
ant  with  all  the  modern  improvements  and  em¬ 
bellishments.  Total  cost  about  $35,000,  most  of 
whidi  has  been  paid.  O.  H.  H. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

-The  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres- 


A  absolutely  pure,  snow-white  floating  Soap. 

/\I  lliuur  a  W  111  iC  For  toilet,  bath,  nursery  and  fine  laundry  work. 

A rmrkf  11**6  I  £i«snr1i*'VnA  guaranteed  pure,  neutral  Laundry  Soap,  for 
Armour  S  uaunary  household  use.  Oval  cake,  fits  the  hand. 

Armmir*6  Drkcci  itn._  A  nuu^rel  of  cheapness.  A  wrapped  cake  of  floating 
Armour  a  rossum-  »oap  at  a  price  to  fit  any  purse. 

Armour’s  Kitchen  Brown--^® 

Armour’s  Mottled  aerman..i!;|<^^5r'^“i2S’S«*^^ 

soap. 

Armour’s  Washing  Powder--*yffJ;-^Vir1S:*,SSS;‘^ 

quick-acting,  kfibor-savlng  ••clean¬ 
sers.** 

THS  ABMOXJR  SOAP  WORKS,  ....  CHICAGO, 

ARMOUR  A  COMPANY,  Proprietora. 


Gbrhamtown. 
bytsrien  OburcL,  Rev.  O.  P.  H.  Nason,  has  been 
preaching  to  the  children  on  "Soldiering  in 
Oanaen,  in  Cuba  and  in  Christ’s  Kingdom," 
fitom  the  apt  teat,  2  Timothy  ii.  3:  "Endure 
hatdiieas  an  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ." 
The  discourse  is  printed  nearly  in  full  in  "The 
Tolpohocken  Arrow,"  the  monthly  issued  by 
the  church,  and  seems  a  happy  mingling  of 
things  and  thoughts,  old  and  new,  for  the  in- 
atraetion  of  the  children.  They  have  a  good 
anatom  in  this  church,  and  one  of  the  notable 
incidents  of  Children’s  Day  was  the  presents* 
tioa  of  Bibles  to  the  baptised  children,  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  seven  years.  Children  look 
forward  to  such  an  occasion  with  all  the  pleaa- 
Biabls  anticipations  that  belong  to  childhood. 
And  the  good  custom  fixes  In  the  memory  of  the 
laeipisnta  their  relation  to  the  church  and  Sun¬ 
day-school  from  their  earliest  recollection.  The 
Okristmae  festival  and  the  stated  summer  excur- 
aioa  contribute  each  its  full  share  of  happiness, 
but  there  is  a  permanence  about  the  gift  of  a 
Bible  in  the  Sunday  school  of  one’s  childhood 
that  will  be  lasting,  when  all  mere  passing  pleas- 
nss  have  faded  away  like  a  dream.  Then'  how 
delightful  to  watch  the  happy  faces  of  the  chil- 
disn  going  forward  as  their  names  are  called  to 
rsosivs  from  the  pastor’s  hands  the  beautiful 
gift  I  There  is  nothing  too  good  for  the  Sun¬ 
day-school,  as  indeed  there  is  no  branch  of 
Aurcb  work  more  important. 

MICHIGAN. 

Milar.— Rev.  J.  P.  Hutchinson  has  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  this  church,  and  removed  to 
Olintco,  Iowa. 

Mt.  Clkmens. — Rev.  William  Bryant  has 
siland  his  resignation  of  this  church,  but  the 
congregation  have  refustd  to  accept  it 

Mt.  Clbuers.  — On  Monday  evening,  July 
11th,  Rev.  J.  M.  Barkley  presided  at  a  congre¬ 
gational  meeting  called  to  consider  the  pastor’s 
issignation.  It  waa  the  largest  congregational 
masting  ever  held  in  the  church,  and  repre 
■sntative  of  the  church  and  society.  The  pastor 
statsd  that  it  was  needless  to  say  that  his  resig¬ 
nation  was  not  doe  to  any  friction  in  the  con¬ 
gregation.  Perfect  harmony  prevailed.  But 
ttuit  the  new  plans  inaugurated  for  paying  the 
large  church  debt  necessitated  a  heroic  rednc- 
tkm  of  current  expenses.  To  relieve  them  of 
considering  his  personal  interests  in  the  matter 
hs  placed  in  their  hands  his  resignation,  after 
fvc  years  of  a  very  happy  pastorate,  and  as  hs 
had  fully  decided  the  matter,  asked  the  people 


AND  PREMIUMS.— FACTORY  TO  FAMILY. 

The  Larkin  IdM  fuUy  explained  In  beautifni 
free  bookleL  Free  Mmple  Soap  If  nMntlen 
this  aMgaxIne. 

Th»  Larkin  Soap klfg.  Co., Larkin  St. .Buffalo,  M.  Y. 


to  concur  with  him  in  asking  Presbytery  to  preached  his  initial  sermon  July  17th.  The 
dissolve  the  pastoral  relation  to  take  effect  Sep-  Monona  Lake  Assembly  opens  July  19th  with  a 
tember  1st.  After  fully  discussing  the  matter  program  of  unusual  interest.  Rev.  James  A. 
the  congregation  voted  not  to  concur,  and  elected  Worden,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia  in  the  conductor 
Dr.  E.  Q.  Folsom  and  Judge  S.  B.  Spier  as  and  teacher  of  the  Normal  classes.  Nearly  one 
commissioners  to  Presbytery.  During  these  five  hundred  lectures,  songs,  recitals,  concerts  will 
years  the  congregation  has  raised  for  all  purposes  be  given  in  the  Tabernacle  and  Normal  Hall  at 
over  $13,000;  as  many  new  members  have  been  Lakeside,  a  mile  south  of  the  capitol  and  across 
received  as  there  were  original  members  at  the  the  blue  waters  of  Laks  Monona, 
opening  of  the  pastorate;  about  100  have  been  IOWA, 

baptised,  more  than  half  of  them  adults;  and  Osoeola.— Mr.  Oharles  Howe,  who  died  here  a 

the  congregations  are  the  largest  the  church  has  fg,,  days  ago,  left,  by  will,  his  home— house  and 
ever  had,  as  is  also  the  Sabbath-school.  But  lot— and  $3,000  to  tbs  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  financial  pressure  has  become  too  heavy  and  Howe  was  not  a  member  of  any  church.  To 
must  be  relaxed.  This  resignation  will  not  affect  the  Baptist  Church  he  also  gave  a  house  and  lot 
the  coming  meeting  of  Synod,  for  which  the  iq  Dm  Moines,  valued  at  $2,600.  D.  H.  R. 
pastor  will  fully  arrange  before  he  leaves  the  NEBRASKA, 

field.  Hie  plans  for  the  future  are  not  deter  Qiurd  Islard. -Deaf A  o/R«u.  E.  L.  Dodder, 

mined,  but  he  will  probably  take  a  rest  before  E  ^ 

entering  upon  any  now  relatione.  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  which  occurred  at  his 

Detroit.— The  Fort  Street  Church  pastor.  Dr.  residence,  in  that  city,  Thursday,  July  lith, 
Rsid,  has  entered  upon  his  vacation.  His  pul  iggg,  gt  7  o’clock  P.M.  The  Presbyterian 
pitwasauppiied  by  Professor  H.  H.  Nsill,  D.D.,  church  of  Nebraska  has  lost  one  of  its  oldest 
of  Amherst  College  on  Sunday  last,  who  preaches  ministers.  For  several  years  a  chronic  diabetical 
again  next  Sabbath,  July  24th.  Dr.  Wallace  trouble  has  unfitted  him  for  continuous  pastoral 
Radcliffs,  the  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  is  ex-  ,rork,  but  for  two  years  he  has  atrvsd  the  Pros¬ 
pected  to  presch  on  August  28th  and  September  bytary  of  Harney  as  its  efficient  Presbyterial 


How’s  This  I 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any  oaae  of 
Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHKNEY  A  CO.,  Ptopa.,  'Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for  the 
last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfstotly  honorable  In  all 
bnslneas  transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry  out 
any  obligation  made  by  their  firm. 

Wbst  a  Tbdax,  Wholesale  Dmgglats,  Toledo,  O.  * 
Waloiro,  Kirrar  a  Mabvir,  'Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  O. ' 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  eternally,  aotl^  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  suiflbes  of  IfiMsystelkn.  IVloe 
T6c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Tsstlmonlals  fMe. 
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Miarionary.  Thia  duty  wm  ralinqaiclMd  ak  the 
recent  qirinff  meeting  of  Pieebytory,  after  faith¬ 
ful  and  laboriona  aerTioe.  And  though  not  in 
good  health,  yet  hie  many  frianda  weraipained 
to  hear  of  hie  critical  condition,  and  h^  death 
following  ao  aoon  aftw.  One  of  the  ^bleaaed 
taatnrea  of  thin  brief  illnann,  waa,-  that  thia 
"father  in  Ivael,"  calmly  facing  death,  waa 
aurronnded  by  all  hia  family,  to  whom,  with  a 
few  near  frienda,  be  gave  hia  parting  bleaaing, 
and  then  awaited  hia  releaae  with  nnepeakabie 
joy.  Looking  back  over  forty-three  yearn  in  tbe 
minintry,  hia  exultation,  oft  repeated  waa,  "Not 
unto  na,  not  unto  ua,  but  unto  Thy  name,  Oh, 
Lord,  be  all  the  glory  I"  After  brief  nerTicea, 
the  body  waa  taken  to  Omaha  for  interment. 

T.  c.  a 

WASHINGTON. 

Evkbktt. — On  the  tenth  inst.,  the  Preeby- 
terian  Cbuich  welcomed  ten  new  membera  to 
tbe  communion  table,  four  on  confeaaion  of  their 
faith.  Two  adultn,  mothers  of  familiea,  received 
Chrintian  baptism.  There  was  the  largest  attend 
ance  of  membera  in  the  history  of  the  church  at 
the  communion  service,  and  seven  tenths  of  the 
membership  attended  the  mid  week  preparatory 
amrvice.  The  recent  offeringa  to  Foreign  Mia- 
aions  and  Sabbath  achool  Missions  were  much 
larger  than  any  yet  made.  This  church  was  a 
few  months  ago  put  on  rollers  and  moved  a  mile 
to  and  upon  the  hill  in  tbe  centre  of  this  frontier 
manufacturing  community. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Flatbcsh. — The  Reformed  Dutch  Church  is 
placing  a  new  organ  at  an  expense  of  $11,000. 
Ita  action  will  be  electro-pneumatic,  and  the 
key-box  will  be  connected  with  the  main  organ 
by  a  60-foot  cable.  It  will  have  forty  stops  and 
nineteen  electric  couplers,  vis. :  Seven  stope  on 
the  pedal  organ  and  ten  stope  on  tbe  great 
organ ;  on  the  swell  organ  there  will  be  fourteen 
stops;  and  the  choir  organ  nine  stops,  and  spe¬ 
cial  features  will  be  a  16  foot  gamba  and  the 
under  marie.  There  will  be  fifteen  adjustable 
aombination  pistons,  affecting  all  the  stops  and 
couplers.  The  voicing  of  the  organ  will  be  ex- 
canted  in  acowdance  with  the  latest  ideas.  The 
entire  organ  will  be  under  the  control  of  a  cre¬ 
scendo  pedal,  which,  when  called  into  action, 
gradually  brings  on  or  takes  off  every  stop. 


THB  OBIOEN  OW  TANKBB  DOODLB. 

By  many  nations  has  the  air  of  Yankee  Doodle 
been  claimed.  It  is  said  that  it  waa  first  rung 
as  a  vintage  song  in  the  South  of  France,  and 
in  Holland  the  reapers  were  uaed  to  lighten 
their  labors  with  its  lively  strains.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  claim  a  Spanish  origin  for 
this  song. 

The  tune  was  first  sung  in  England  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I,  and  after  the  uprising  headed 
by  Cromwell  tbe  cavaliers  used  it  to  ridicule  tbe 
Puritan,  who  waa  said  to  have  ridden  into 
Oxford  on  a  small  horse,  with  his  single  plume 
fastened  into  a  knot  which  waa  derisively  called 
macaroni  Yankee  Doodle  waa  introduced  into 
Ameri  a  in  June,  1756.  When  Braddock  assem¬ 
bled  tbe  Colonists  near  Albany  for  an  attack  on 
Porta  Niagara  and  Frontenac  a  British  Army 
Surgeon,  Dr.  Richard  Shuckburg,  seeing  tbe 
"old  Continentals  in  their  ragged  regimentals," 
recalled  the  picture  of  Cromwell  on  tbe  Kentish 
pony,  and,  writing  down  tbe  notes  of  Yankee 
Doodle,  gave  them  to  the  uncouth  Continental 
band  as  tbe  latest  martial  air  from  England. 
The  joke  becao-e  apparent  twenty  five  years 
later,  when,  to  the  music  of  Yankee  Doodle, 
Lord  Cornwallis  surrendered  to  these  same  Con 
tinentals. — Philadelphia  Saturday  Post 


DBUwunnnni  n  a  dukasw. 
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BEPBEBENTATITE  CONFEBEMCE  OF 
MISSION  BOABD8. 

Baeolatitma  of  the  Confereoce  UBantmoaslx  Adopted 

at  the  Meetlos  Held  la  the  Presbyterian  Balld* 

lax.  Mew  York,  duly  IS,  189S. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  this  Conference  that  the 
political  and  military  relatiohs  into  which  the 
United  States  has  been  so  strangely  forced  with 
reference  to  Cuba.Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine 
and  Ladrone  Islands,  involve  certain  moral  and 
religious  responsibilities  which  are,  perhaps, 
quite  independent  of  the  precise  character  of 
the  political  rslatiomhip  which  may  hereafter 
be  formed  with  them,  that  tbe  Christian  people 
of  America  should  immediately  and  prayerfully 
consider  the  duty  of  entering  the  door  which 
God  in  bis  providecce  is  thus  opening.  We 
believe  that  thia  feeling  represents  tbe  deep  and 
solemn  Christian  patriotism  of  the  country, 
and  that  support  will  be  given  to  the  Boards 
for  this  purpose. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mitsions  has  for 
years  been  conducting  work  in  the  Caroline 
Islands,  and  that  the  population  of  these  Islands 
is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  presence  of  more 
than  one  missionary  agency,  we  recommend  that 
the  Caroline  Islands  be  deemed  the  distinctive 
field  of  tbe  American  Board. 

The  Conference  notes  the  fact  that  seven 
Boards  have  either  already  undertaken  work  in 
Cuba  or  are  expecting  to  do  ao,  vis :  the  Home 
Mission  Board  of  tbe  Southern  Baptist  Conven¬ 
tion,  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  tbe  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Methodist  Epiicopal  Church,  South,  the 
General  Conference  of  Free  Baptists,  the  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ,  the  American  Church  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
the  New  York  and  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of 
FriendA 

That  three  Boards  contemplate  work  in  Porto 
Rico,  namely,  tbe  Missionary  Society  of  tbe 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
and  possibly  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

And  that  three  Boards  are  considering  the 
opening  of  micsionary  work  in  tbe  Philippine 
Islands,  namely,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mjasions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
•f  America,  the  Missionary  Society  of  tbe  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  American  Bap¬ 
tist  Missionary  Union. 

We  feel  that  it  would  be  quite  unfortunate  if 
several  Boards  were  to  enter  any  one  of  these 
fields  at  the  sime  time,  except,  of  course,  in 
large  centres  of  population,  thus  unnecessarily 
increasing  expense  and  perhaps  introducing  ele¬ 
ments  of  rivalry.  We  have  heard  much  in  recent 
years  of  the  princip'es  of  comity,  and  we  are 
earnestly  striving  lo  promote  these  principles 
in  lands  which  are  already  jointly  occupied. 
We  believe  that  the  new  situation  thusproviden 
tially  forced  upon  us  affords  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  not  only  for  beginning  this  work,  but  for 
beginning  it  right  from  the  view  point  of  Chris 
tian  fellowship  and  tbe  economical  use  of  men 
aed  money. 

We  therefore  recommend, 

1st.  That  each  of  the  Boards  mentioned  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  of  two  on  the  field  or  fields 
which  it  thinks  of  entering,  each  group  of 
S3mmitteee  to  confer  with  a  view  to  a  frank 
and  mutual  understanding  as  to  tbe  most  effec¬ 
tive  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  territory 
and  work  under  the  several  Boards. 

2d.  That  the  Committee  take  early  steps  to 
secure  all  available  information  regarding  these 
various  ia'ands  as  miseionsry  fields,  and  that  all 
information  thus  obtained  be  shared  with  the 
other  committees  concerned,  with  a  view  to  sub 
sequent  act  on. 

3d.  That  tbe  Committee  on  the  Philippine 
Islands  be  requested  to  inform  tbe  American 


Board  that  no  Board  has  expressed  an  inteatiaa 
of  undertaking  work  in  the  Ladrone  Isiaods  aad 
that  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the 
equipment  of  the  American  Board  in  cooueetiae 
with  the  Caroline  group  does  not  better  It  it 
for  work  in  the  Ladrone  Islands  if  it  sbouli 
become  expedient  to  undertake  it. 

A  KING  ON  BIS  TBATBIA. 

The  eccentric  ruler  of  Siam  was  much  iotar- 
ested  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  and  hia  last 
pleasure  trip  on  European  soil  was  the  aaoeDt  of 
the  volcano.  At  the  crater  he  had  a  guide  tiuow 
in  several  gold  and  silver  coins,  as  an  offering 
to  the  elements.  The  guide  retained  the  pieoss 
and  substituted  for  them  copper,  whereupon  the 
King  bad  him  arrested  and  wished  to  throw  hias 
in  the  crater  himself,  in  accordance  with  Orien¬ 
tal  ideis  of  punishment,  but  the  laws  of  Italy 
would  not  allow  it. 


CLUB  MEN 
ON  A 
TRAIN. 


Several  members  of  a  New  York  Club,  describing 
a  recent  trip  to  Chicago  on  one  of  the  New  York 
Central’s  twenty-four  hour  trains,  express  the 
that  this  service  furnished  all  the  accommodatians 
of  a  first-class  club,  with  the  added  advantage  of  the 
finest  landscapes  in  the  country,  and  an  opportani^ 
^  the  practical  study  of  history  and  geography  that 
is  unsurpassed. 

A  copy  of  “  America'i  Great  Reiorts  ”  will  be  teat 
postpaid,  on  recent  of  a  two-cent  stamp,  by  Georee  H. 
Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central  Statina, 
New  York. 

Saratoga. 

Ube  <3ranb  lllnion 

Special  Terms  per  Week  or  Season. 

W001.1.BT  dk  OEKBAN8,  ri  nniUtwe. 

Saratoga  Sprlnga,  New  York. 

Also  Proprietors  of 
HOTBD  IKOQDOIS, 
the  only  fireproof  hotel  In  BoSaloi. 


ESCAPE  THE  WILTIN6  HEAT  OF  AUCUST! 

Spend  yonr  Summer  Vacation  In 

COOL  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Personally  conducted  party  will  leave  Boston  Aagwak  *, 
at  IX  M.,  for  a  restful,  unhurried  tour  through  theutwdof 
EVANGELINE.  Arrive  home  August  XO.  Everythtng 
first-class,  ladies  without  escort  especially  oared  foe. 
Entire  expense  of  18  days’  “outing”  ONLY  $09. 
Our  5th  season.  Write  for  prospectus.  Address 
Associate  Editor  of  EDUCATION, 

60  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston,  Ifawa. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINOS,  N.  V. 

For  health  or  recreation.  The  appointments  of  a  gist 
class  Hotel.  Elevator,  bells,  steam,  San-parikw  — H 
'Promenade  on  the  Roof.  Suites  with  Bathf  MMsagSk 
Electricity,  all  bathe  and  health  appliances.  TnAia. 
Russian  and  Natural  Sulphur  Water  har.ba  xhs 
Nauheim  'Treatment.  Adirondack  air,  Saratoga  watssw 
Blovole  paths,  Tournaments,  Entertainments,  etc.  h— 
for  lUnstrated  clrcnlar. 


SUMMER 

HOMES 

IN 

VERMONT 


AMD  OM 

LAKB  OHABIPI,AIM. 

$4.00  to  $10.00, per  week. 
Described  in  Illnstrated  L 
Sent  for  .Sc.  postage. 
Address  A.  W.  EGCLESTOHE. 
S.P.A.,  C.V.R.R.,  888  r 
way,  N.  Y. 


PARK  SANITARIUM  (WALTER’S) 

WALTER’S  PARK,  WKRNRRSVTT.T.R,  PA. 

▲11  modern  oonvenlexhcee.  Setul  for  lUnetreted  ritelnci 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

ORKMNWICH,  OONM. 

f1na«lass  In  all  respects;  home  comforts.  H.M.HUohesekJIJI 


July  21,  1898. 
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THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  PAST  TEAR. 

The  iucreaw  of  the  importation  of  American 
mannfaeturee  and  productiona  into  China  ia 
ahown  by  the  official  atatementa  of  the  “Report 
on  the  Trade  of  China  and  Abatract  of  Statia* 
tiea"  for  the  year  1897,  which  haa  juat  reached 
the  Bureau  of  Statiatica.  Thia  official  report  of 
the  returns  of  trade,  published  by  the  order  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  Customs  of  China, 
gives  the  value  of  articles  imported  into  and 
exported  from  China  from  1890  to  1897,  and  the 
quantities  and  values  of  certain  important  arti 
dee  imported  during  1896  and  1897.  This  state 
ment  of  imports  from  various  parts  of  the  world 
shows  that  the  United  States  is  making  marked 
gaina  in  her  invasion  of  the  markets  of  China, 
especially  in  cotton  goods,  meta’s  and  kerosene 
oil,  though  in  the  latter  article  Russia  and 
Sumatra  are  proving  active  if  not  dangerous 
rivals. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  into  China  have,  according  to  the 
figures  presented  by  this  report,  increased  more 
than  300  per  cent,  since  1890,  the  total  increase 
in  importations  during  that  time  being  but  little 
more  than  50  per  cent.  In  cotton  goods  the 
record  which  the  United  States  manufacturers 
and  exporters  made  in  1897  was  especially  strik* 
ing.  In  cotton  drills,  jeans,  and  sheetings,  im¬ 
portations  from  the  United  States  increased 
materially,  while  those  from  all  other  countries 
fell  off.  Importations  f  English  sheetings,  for 
instance,  fell  from  1  019,991  pieces, in  1896  to 
389,569  pieces  in  1897,  those  from  India  fell 
from  156, 709  pieces  to  23, 700  pieces,  while  Ameri¬ 
can  sheetings  increased  from  2,251,600  pieces  in 
1896  to  2,418,971  in  1897.  English  cotton  drills 
fell  from  132,872  pieces  in  1896  to  76,202  pieces 
in  1897,  Indian  cotton  drills  fell  from  39,775 
pieces  to  11,243  pieces  in  1897 ;  Dutch  from 
84,334  pieces  in  1896  to  25.862  pieces  in  1897; 
Japanese  from  9,136  pieces  in  1896  to  1,250  pieces 
in  1897,  while  American  drills  increased  from 
1,226,759  pieces  in  1896  to  1,531,647  pieces  in 
1897.  In  jeans,  American  importations  increased 
from  52,480  pieces  in  1896  to  63,076  pieces  in 
1897.  The  total  importations  of  cotton  goods 
fell  in  1897  considerably  below  those  of  1896, 
while,  as  shown  by  the  above  figures,  the  im¬ 
portations  of  cotton  goods  from  the  United 
States  increased  in  every  case. 

Curiously  the  chief  increase  in  importations 
throughout  the  entire  list  is  in  articles  which 
the  United  States  supplies,  while  there  is  a 
reduction  in  nearly  all  other  articles.  The  chief 
imports  into  China  from  the  United  States  are 
cotton  goods,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  fiour, 
ginseng,  machinery,  medicines,  kerosene  oil  and 
timber.  In 'practically  all  of  these  articles 
there  was  in  1897  an  increase  in  importations, 
while  in  the  large  proportion  of  the  other  arti¬ 
cles  imported  a  decrease  is  shown.  Of  kerosene 
oil,  for  instance,  the  importations  from  the 
United  States  in  1897  were  48,212,506  gallons 
against  33,520,649  gallons  in  1896,  an  increase  of 
nearly  50  per  cent.  Importations  of  timber  in¬ 
creased  from  1,182,494  haikwan  taels  in  value  to 
1,324,084  taels;  machinery,  from  2,064,441  taels 
to  2,716,737;  medicines,  from  106,451  taels  to 
136,359;  ginseng,  which  is  almost  exclusively 
from  the  United  Stales,  increased  from  1,619, 
527  taels  in  value  to  2,149,183;  raw  cotton, 
from  l,:i07,975  taels  to  2.260,191;  window  glass 
from  348,128  taels  to  466.017,  and  coal  from 
3,539,804  taels  to  3,692  669. 

American  producers  and  exporters  must,  how 
ever,  realize  that  in  at  least  one  particular  their 
competition  ia  sharp  and  increasing.  This  re 
latee  to  kerosene  oil,  of  which  our  exportations 
in  the  year  just  ending  amounted  to  $55,000,000, 
and  of  which  a  large  proportion  goes  to  China 
and  other  Asiatic  countries.  The  report  in 
question  shows  that  while  the  importations  of 
A,merican  kerosene  increased  in  1897  nearly  50 
^r  cent,  that  those  from  Sumatra  increased 


nearly  200  per  cent ,  while  in  Russian  oil  there 
was  also  a  marked  increase,  showing  that  in  this 
important  item  of  our  exports  there  is  sharp  and 
growing  competition  in  a  large  and  important 
field. 

That  there  has  been  a  steady  and  marked 
growth  in  the  importations  into  China  of  goods 
from  the  United  States  is  apparent  from  the 
study* 9f  Um'detaiM  figures  of  this  report,  while 
an  examination  of  those  relating  to  the  imports 
from  other  countries  shows  that  the  imports 
from  the  United  Status  have  increaased  much 
more  rapdily  than  those  from  any  other  country. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  into 
China  from  the  leading  countries  of  the  world 
in  1897  compared  with  the  year  1890.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
increased  more  than  300  per  cent. ,  and  that  the 
growth  was  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  other 
countries.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  also, 
that  the  direct  importation!  from  the  United 
States  into  Chinese  ports  do  not  by  any  means, 
include  all  American  goods  entering  China,  as 
most  of  the  articles  entering  Hong  Kong  pass 
from  that  port  into  China,  and  the  reports  of  our 
own  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  that  the  exports 
of  the  United  States  to  Hong  Kong  have,  during 
the  past  ten  years,  nearly  equalled  our  direct  ex¬ 
ports  to  China. 

Imports  into  China  from  leading  countries  in 
1897  compared  with  1898 : 


1890. 

ISOO. 

COUNTRIBS. 

Haikwan 

Haikwan 

Taels. 

Taels. 

United  States . 

Hongkong . 

Great  Britain . 

India . 

Japan . 

Rnssta . 

Europe,  except  Great  Britain 

and  Russia . 

Macao . . 

All  other  countries . 

8,678,067  .. 

79,067.314  .. 

24.607,088  .. 

10,800.101  .. 
7,888.686  .. 

807.826  .. 

2,471,075“  7 
4J!r0,970  .. 

8,068,278  .. 

.  12,440.802 

.  90,126,887 

.  40.016,587 

.  20,068,183 

.  22.564,284* 

3,442,440 

fsr  "m 

.  8,.‘i66,807 

.  3,514,878 

.  11,407,617 

128,768,260  .. 

*  Including  5,413,104  taels  from  Formosa. 

..  212,234,004 

(Note. — The  Haikwan  tael  in  which  the  above 
values  are  expressed  was  quoted  by  the  United 
States  Mint  at  $1.48-8  on  January  Ist,  1890; 
59  7  January  1st,  1896,  and  .65  8  July  1st,  1898; 
the  official  (Chinese)  report,  from  which  the 
above  figures  are  quoted,  gives  the  average 
sight  exchange  value  for  1897  at  .72. ) 

WWW  PVBUOATIONB. 

Harpbr  and  Brotrbrs,  New  York:  Memoirs  of 
Barry  Lyndon,  Esq.  Written  by  Himself,  Etc.;  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray.  Biographical  edition.  $1.60. 
- A  Romance  of  Summer  Seas;  by  Varlna  Anne  Jef¬ 
ferson  Davis.  $1.25. - In  the  Sargtssa  Sea ;  by  Thomas 

A.  Janvier.  $1.26. - The  Hundred,  and  Other  Stories: 

by  Gertrude  Hall,  $1JB. - Farm  Ballads;  by  Will 

Oarleton.  $lJffi. 

Flbmino  H.  RavaLL  Company,  New  York:  The 
Biblical  Illustrator;  by  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Ezell,  M.A. 
Revelation.  $2.00. - Bible  Characters,  Gideon  to  Ab¬ 
salom;  by  Alexander  Whyte,  D.D.  $1.25. - George 

Mnller,  the  Modem  Apostle  of  Faith  ;  by  F.  G,  Warne* 
75  cents. - Missionary  Methods  for  Missionary  Com¬ 

mittees  ;  by  David  Park.  25  cents. 

FRanaRiOK  A.  Stokbs  Compant,  i.'ew  York:  John 
Ship,  Mariner  ;  or.  by  Dint  of  Valor ;  by  Knarf  Ellvas. 

The  Bakbr  Taylor  Company,  New  York :  The 
SUte.  Its  Nature,  Origin  and  Functl'^ns.  and  the  Duties 
of  Citizens;  an  Addresi  by  L.  T.  Chamberlin  before  the 
Patria  Club,  New  York,  April  11,  1896,  60  cents. 

Studbnt  Voluntbbr  Movbmbnt  for  Foreign 
Missions.  New  York  :  The  Student  Missionary  Appeal. 
Addresses  nt  the  Third  International  Convention  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions,  held 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Feb.  23  27,  1808. 

Ambhican  Baptist  Publication  Socibty,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Larsnm  Corda.  A  Book  of  Praise;  E.  H.  John¬ 
son,  Editor:  E.  E.  Ayres,  Assistant  Editor.  $1.60. 


view  of  the  United  Brethren,  The  Musician,  Nineteenth 
Century,  Literal  DlgeeL  Architecture  and  Building. 
August :  The  In. grim  Teacher. 

flBPOBTS  AND  PA1CPHI.BT8. 


Catalogue-  of  Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
1^07-1806.  • 

Tulatie  Uhiverslty  of  Louisiana:  Commencement  Ad¬ 
dress  of  President  WoL  Preston  Johnston,  LL.D.,  June 
3011808 

'  SeveMy-Fonrth  Anniversr.ry  of  the  American  Bap¬ 
tist  Publication  Society  held  at  Rochester,  N,  Y.,  May 
21  and  2S,  1806. 

Manuu  of  the  House  of  Hoi>e  Presbyterian  Church, 
St.  PauL  Minn.,  1807-1806. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Dkvonshirb  Ios-Cakss.— Our  Engliah  frieodn 
inveigh  a  good  deal  asainat  the  “unwholeeome 
American  cuatom"  of  eating /resA  bread  and 
what  ia  usually  served  on  their  tables  aq.the 
staff  of  life  is  certainly  dry  enough  to  do  a^ay 
with  any  auch  danger,  but  those  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  sitting  about  their  delightful 
afternoon  tea-tahles  have  enjoyed  under  the 
name  of  “Soonee,”  or  some  kind  of  tea  cakei, 
some  delicious  dishea  that  resemble  our  familiar 
rolls  and  muffins  in  a  little  different  form,  as  the 
following  recipe  will  prove:  Two  pounds  of 
fiour,  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  mixed 
as  for  pastrv,  a  little  more  than  a  pint  of  milk, 
and  two  tableapcoDfuls  of  liquid  yeast,  or  half 
a  yeaat-cake.  Mix  the  fiour  and  butter,  pour  in 
the  milk  and  yeast,  and  let  it  rise  for  an  hour 
and  a  quarter:  then  adds  litt  e  more  milk, 
knead  well,  and  let  it  rise  again  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  This  will  make  eight  cakes  the  sise  of 
the  inside  of  a  breakfast  plate.  Let  them  stand 
to  rise  for  a  few  minutes  before  ihe  fire,  and 
then  bake  until  thoroughly  brown.  Then  take 
them  from  the  oven  and  rub  a  little  butter  over 
them  to  give  them  a  nice  glaze,  and  return  them 
to  the  oven  until  thoroughly  done.  Good  the 
first  night  split  open  and  buttered.  The  second 
day  toast  them  and  butter  them. 

New  Ham  Samdwicbes.  —  Hava  ready  some 
very  thin  slices  of  bread.  Chop  finely  enough 
rather  lean  cooked  ham  to  fill  three  or  more 
tablespoons.  For  each  tablespoonful  bam  add 
one  bard  boiled  yolk  of  egg ;  next  add  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  a  quarter  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  dry  mustard,  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
warmed  butter.  Pound  all  well  t^ether  in  a 
mortar,  or  in  an  enamelled  bowl,  with  a  wooden 

K' )  masher.  Spread  the  mixture  on  the 
.  cover  with  another  piece  of  bread,  cut 
into  neat  shapes,  serve  on  a  glaaa  dish  covered 
with  lace  paper,  and  garnish  with  fresh  parsley. 

Home-Made  Wafers.— Ingredients:  Oce ounce 
of  butter,  one  gill  of  milk,  half  a  pound  of 
flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Put  the  milk  and  butter 
in  a  saucepan  to  get  hot.  Mix  together  the 
flour,  baking  powder,  and  salt.  When  the  milk 
and  butter  ate  quite  hot,  pour  them  into  the 
middle  of  the  fiour  and  stir  it  in,  making  a 
smooth  and  very  stiff  paste.  Knead  it  well. 
Flour  a  board ;  roll  out  the  paste  as  thinly  as 
possible;  prick  it  all  over  with  a  fork,  cut  it 
into  neat  rounds  or  ovals  with  the  top  of  a 
tumbler  or  a  cutter.  Slightly  grease  a  baking 
sheet ;  lay  on  the  wafers.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutee,  or  till  each  is 
a  pale  straw  color.  When  cold  keep  in  a  tin 
box.— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

A  CcPFUL.— It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  it 
baa  been  settled  by  the  authorities  in  cooking 
that  a  cupful  shall  be  just  half  a  pint.  Toere 
are  now  on  the  market  measuring  cups  of  this 
denomination,  and  the  cups  are  divided  into 
halves,  fourths  and  thirds,  so  that  accurate 
quantities  may  be  obtained. 


♦  ♦  Mason’s 

which  you  can 
do,  »nd  clron- 
THE  late  too,  In 
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by  nslng 

♦  ♦ 


Latest  Improved 

Electric 
Portable 
Fan  Outfit 


Tbb  Mbrsron  Company,  New  York:  The  Turk  and 
the  Land  of  Haig;  or,  Turkey  and  Armenia.  Descrip¬ 
tive,  Historl'i'al  and  Picturesque  ;  by  An  ranlg  Azhde- 
rian.  $1..50. 

Gi.nn  and  Company,  B)stnn:  Standard  English 
Classics.  George  Eliot’s  Silas  Marner:  edited  by  R. 

Adelaide  Withani,  B.A.  60  cent?. - Milton’s  Paradise 

Lost,  1.,  II.,  and  Lycidas;  edited  by  Horace  B.  Sprague. 

M.A..  Ph  D.  4.5  cents. - Seed  Travellers.  Studies  of 

the  Methods  of  Disposal  of  Various  Common  Seeds ;  by 
Clarence  Mooree  Weed.  30  cents. 

PmOOIOAIA. 

Jnly :  Lutheran  Quarterly  Biblical  World,  -Tonmal  of 
American  Folk-Lore.  Balletin  of  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society,  The  Cambrian,  Presbyterian  Quar¬ 
terly.  Musical  Times,  Church  Recorder,  Quarterly  Re 


This  (guaranteed)  outfit  Is  easily  handled  even  by  a 
child.  There  is  posltlrely  No  Shookino  or  danger.  A 
baby  cannot  be  harmed. 

No  Acids  med.  It’s  simply  operated  by  watbr  and 
my  Battbry  Salt  for  16  honn*  actual  work  at  a  cost  of 
10  cents.  SUNT  TO  AMY  PART  OP  THK  WORLD. 

[I  give  a  formula  with  each  outfit,  so  that  patrons  can 
make  their  own  batte^  solution.] 

Outfit  conslsU  of  Eleotrio  Motor  mounted  on 
stand  with  8-lnch,  fonr-biaded  fan  and  guard,  etc., 
also  Battery  of  one  celL  all  packed  ready  for  shipment, 
oompTete,  only  $  |  O.  No  waste  when  not  In  use. 

JAMES  H.  MASON, 

152  East  lad  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


I'ioVtr-^DrlJAkfrHOHWj  eyewater 
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July  21,  lt»6. 


The  Jackson  Sanatorium 

DAN8VILLE,  N.  Y. 


A  MaKBHIceat  Haalth  Inatl- 
tution  MtabUahed  in  US6(  Open 
all  the  year.  On  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  A  Western  Rail¬ 
road,  a  night's  ride  from  New 
York  City  and  two  hours  from 
Buffalo.  Fire  Proof  Main  BaikL 
lug.  All  modem  improve- 
ments;  servioe  highest  grade. 
If  seeking  heaith  or  rest,  do 
not  fail,  before  deciding,  to 
write  for  Illustrated  litera¬ 
ture. 


Has  for  fifteen  years  been  the 
leading  Therapeutic  Bath  at 


THE  JACKSON 

SANATORIUM 


in  the  treatment  of  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Gout,  Bright's  Disease, 
Affectl<ws  of  Stomach  and 
Bowels,  Neurasthenia,  and 
other  Nervous  Disorders,  In¬ 
equalities  of  the  ClrculaUon, 
ete„  etc.  Send  for  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Bath  and  the  Sana¬ 
torium,  addressing 


J.  ARTHUR  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

C  204.  Danevllle,  LIvingeton  County,  N.  Y, 


This  Beautiful  Etching  to  Every  Reader 
of  The  Evangelist  ....... 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

BEST  BAKING  POWDER 


As  the  originator  of  Ykast  or  Bakiho  Powdsiw  in  1849,  1  wm 
for  many  yean  the  largest  manufacturer  of  this  class  of  goods, 
until,  through  the  competition  from  cheap  and  adultented  articles, 
the  altsmative  presented  itself  of  either  offering  a  similar  quality 
of  goods  or  abandoning  the  field.  I  chose  the  latter,  and  for  yean 
I  Inve  been  out  of  the  market ;  but  now,  through  a  nvulaion  of 
public  sentiment  iminst  adultented  goods,  I  am  enabled  to  offer  a 
new  powdM*,  which  I  have  been  experimenting  with  and  perfect¬ 
ing  auring  the  iatarim. 

I  recommend  this  powder  as  absolutely  pure^it  contains  neither 
alum,  lime,  or  other  injurious  substances,  and  is  unexcelled  by 
any  in  the  market 

The  illustration  in  this  advertisement  is  a  reduced 
reproduction  ot  a  beautilui  artist’s  proof  etching.  The 
regular  sise  is  14x28  inches. 

,1  will  seqd  thiB  Etching  FREE 

gpon  JBSeipt  ot  25  Best  2oap  Wrapper  trademarks, 
or  ten  IaP  Soap  Powder  tndemarks.  or  the  coupons  found  in  the 
cans  of  our  Best  Baking  Powder.  Enclose  2c  stamp  for  postage. 

Be  particular  and  use  only  the  following  address : 

••  Dept.  30,”  P.  O.  Box  2917,  New  York  City 


BE  WISE  I  USE  THE  BEST  I  IT  PAYS  I 


Delleioum.' 


Walter  Baker  &Go!s 

^  Breakfast 


The  Standard  for 
Purity  and 
Excellence . 


Costs  less  than  one  cent  a  cup 

Our  TradC'Mark  on  Every  Package. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Lia 


®uaUtv-(SluaUt)2-(SiuaUt^. 


Never  a  bit  of  stone  work  goes  out  of  our  establishment  that  we 
cannot  point  to  with  satisfaction. 

Quality— quality— quality  is  what  we  insist  on,  day  in  and  day  out. 

When  you  erect  a  “Thomas  &  Miller*’  monument  you  are  not 
only  getting  the  best  there  is  in  respect  to  quality,  but  you  are  also 
certain  that  the  price  is  reasonable,  since  we  recognize  no  middleman, 
but  deal  direct  with  the  consumer. 

We  use  Quincy,  Westerly,  Barre,  or  any  other  leading  monumen¬ 
tal  stone,  as  the  need  may  be. 

We  employ  experienced  designers  and  sculptors,  and  we  ship  our 
work  to  all  parts  of  this  country  and  Canada — a  sure  evidence  of  its 
popularity. 

THOMAS  6l  miller 

QUINCY,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

I  sailing  Mamitecturers  and  Desigacrt  of  Hlxh.Orade  Monumental  Work. 
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